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THE NEWS CONDENSED. 

Stock market under ressure. 

Cash wheat, No. 2 red, 89c; cash corn, No. 
2 mixed, 38%c; cash cotton, 6 3-1l6c. 
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mpany I of the Two Hundred and First 
egiment was mustered into the United 
tates service in the Twelfth Regiment 
Armory last night. Company A is to take 
he oath to-day, and both will go at once 
o Camp Black. Adjt. Gen. Tillinghast 
has designated the new artillery com- 
mands as the Fourth, Fifth, and Seventh 
Batteries, and has appointed the officers 
te command and recruit. 
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Lieut. Col. William S, Worth, wounded at 

Juan, and his pry. f John Keller, 

also wounded, arrived in the city. Order- 

ly Keller told the story of the battle at 

San Juan. Col. Worth was made a Brig- 
adier General by President McKinley. 


Benjamin Dickinson, seventy-two years old, 
whose son is in the Forty-seventh Regi- 
ment, at Fort Adams, R. I., advertised for 
work. The son, was the sole support of 
his d parents, and since his enlistment 
they have been reduced to destitute cir- 
cumstances. 
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Thomas Rogers, one of the executors of the 
Jason Rogers estate, who was committed 
for contempt by Surrogate Silkman of 
Westchester County, was ordered released 
by the Appellate Division of the Supreme 

‘ourt. 
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Controller Coler returned from Albany and 

said that the Governor had declined to 
romige his approval of the proposed leg- 
slation regarding the city debt limit ques- 
tion. 

The Assistant Clerk of Richmond County 
has sued the Midland Electric Railway 
Company for 5 cents in order to test the 
questioned right of the company to charge 
two fares for a continuous ride over its 
line, 

A Deputy Warden of Raymond Street Jail, 
Brooklyn, refused to allow Josiah J. White 
to see his counsel in the consultation room 
of the jail, and a Supreme Court order 
for him to allow a consultation was ob- 
tained, 

At the meeting of the School Board for 
Manhattan and the Bronx there was 
much discussion over the nomination of 
Henry W. Jameson for Principal of the 
Training School, and it was finally dis- 
ouesoyss. The High School teachers were 
named, 


A collision occurred in the East River be- 
tween the Wall Street Ferry boat Colum- 
bia and the Iron Steamboat Company’s 
steamer Pegasus. The Pegasus, which 
carried 60( passengers, had a portion of 
her woodwork torn away and the galley 
demolished. She was able, however, to 
continue on her trip. The Columbia es- 
caped practically uninjured. 
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PANIC IN BARCELONA. 


Inhabitants Terrified at the Prospect 
that Watson Will Bombard 
Their City. 


LONDON, July 15.—It is announced in a 
Bpecial dispatch from Barcelona this after- 
noon that the inhabitants of that city are 
panic-stricken. 

They believe the Americans will select de- 
fenseless Barcelona as’ the first point to 
bombard. 

The local banks are removing their specie 
to the country, the merchants are sending 
their goods to places of safety, and many 
of the citizens are leaving. 

The Governor of Barcelona has informed 
the people that they cannot expect help 
from the Government. 


MARSEILLES, July 15.—A number of 
Barcelona steamers have taken refuge here, 
fearing an American attack on Barcelona, 


Great Alarm at Cadiz. 


CADIZ, July 15.—There is great excite- 
ment here owing to the expected coming of 
Commodore Watson’s squadron. Many are 
leaving. 

The Spanish mai! steamer plying between 
this port and Tangier will cease to run next 
week. 


Fortifying the Coast. 


GIBRALTAR, July 15.—Three Spanish in- 
fantry regiments at Seville have received 
peremptory orders to proceed to Algeciras. 
One arrived there this evening. The troops 
are actively employed in digging trenches 
in the vicinity of Serra Carbonera, near 
San Rogue. 


A Boy Sent to Sing Sing. 


A sixteen-year-old boy named James 
O’Brien was yesterday sentenced by Judge 
Hurd of the Kings County Court to spend 
four years in Sing Sing for grand larceny. 
A year ago he was arrested for a similar 
crime and sentence was suspended on his 
promise to reform. He did not do so, but 
showed every indication of becoming an ex- 
pert burglar. He lives at 1,621 Atlantic 
Avenue, Brooklyn. 


THE WEATHER. 


The local forecast may be found at the top of 
this page to the right of the title. 


The pressure is relatively high in the 
Gulf States and in the upper lake region. 
It is low in New England, the North At- 
lantic States, and generally in the Rocky 
Mountain districts. The barometer has fall- 
en in New England and the Atlantic States 
and on the northern Rocky Mountain pla- 
teau. 

The temperature is higher in the Middle 
Atlantic States and lower in the lake re- 
gions. Showers have occurred in the At- 
lantic States, the Lower Mississippi and 
Qhio Valieys. 

Showers are indicated for Saturday in the 
Lower Mississippi and the Ohio Valley, 

fair weather ‘n the other districts. 

he temperature will be generally high in 

the Atlantic States and central valleys and 
on the northern Rocky Mountain plateau. 

The record of temperature for the twenty- 

ur hours ended at midnight, taken from 

HE NEW YORK TIMEs’s thermometer and 

om the thermometer of the Weather Bu- 
Freau, is as follows: 

—Weather Bureau.— Timzs. 
1897. 1898. 1898. 
suvsveuees sueee 71 
bc cowescececss 69 
ob Speaeee boeEe 79 
SP 86 
. oceeds eae vO 
se sepadeebaonne 87 
REGGE 81 
00500 coete 77 79 
THE Times's thermometer is 6 feet above 
the street level; that of the Weather Bu- 
reau is 285 feet above the street level. 

Average temperatures yesterday were as 
follows: , 

inting House Square.....+.eeseessee+- 81% 
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rresponding date 1897.........--++++++..72 
rresponding date for last 20 years...75 

The maximum porapeneaeee yesterday was 
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The humidity at 8 A. M. 
‘was .74 and at 8 P. M. .44. 
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SPAIN PREPARING 
T0 MAKE PEACE 


Sagasta Says the War Must 
Be Ended. 


MINISTERS DISCUSS TERMS 


Would Give Up Cuba and Consider 
Other Matters. 


QUEEN TIRED OF WAR 


Measures Taken to Prevent Uprising 
of Those Opposed to Peace—Carl- 


ists Cause Apprehension. 


LONDON, July 16.—The Madrid corre- 
spondent of The Daily Telegraph says: 

“The Government has definitely decided 
to open peace negotiations without delay, 
proposing as a basis the renunciation of all 
rights over Cuba and the immediate discus- 
sion of any other ‘reasonable proposals’ 
the United States may make.” 

The Madrid correspondent of The Daily 
Mail says: 

* Despite the official denials, it is strongly 
suspected that preliminary negotiations for 
peace are already under way in the shape 
of indirect inquiries regarding the terms of 
America which Spain might accept. It is 
asserted that M. Cambon, the French Am- 
bassador at Washington, and Sir Henry 
Drummond-Wolff, British Ambassador at 
Madrid, are acting respectively on belialf of 
Spain and America in the conduct of in- 
quiries which at present are quite informal. 

‘Duke Almodovar de Rio, Minister of 
Foreign Affairs, and Sefior Gamazo, Min- 
ister of Public Instruction and Public 
Works, have been appointed by the Gov- 
ernment to conduct the negotiations. Sefior 
Gamazo said yesterday to a newspaper cor- 
respondent: ‘i cannot talk on the subject, 
as any indiscretion might spoil the work 
and create difficulties.’ 

‘Probably the news of a termination of 
hostilities will not be published until the 
conditions are arranged. No suspenégion of 
arms will precede the negotiations, because 
the scarcity of food in Cuba would cause 
the armistice to operate disadvantageously 
to the Spaniards, who might consume their 
remaining stores during its continuance. 
In any case, the Government is absolutely 
decided on peace. a 

“The Queen Regent has had three inter- 
views with Lieut. Gen. Correa, Minister of 
War, and has persuaded him to cease his 
opposition to peace. Pressing dispatches in 
the same sense have been sent to Capt. Gen. 
Blanca, 

“One of the chief reasons which have 
driven the Government toward peace is a 
fear that the Americans may get a footing 
in Puerto Rico, thus establishing a stronger 
claim to include that island in their de- 
mands for territory. 

“Stocks are rising on the Madrid Ex- 
change every day, strengthening the con- 
viction that peace is near, It has been 
suggested that the best way to overcome 
the hostility of the Spanish Army in Cuba 
to peace would be to send the rank and 
file to their homes on their arrival in Spain 
and to incorporate the officers in the re- 
serve forces. Probably the Cuban Army wil) 
not land in Spain in organized condition, but 
in semi-disbanded fragments and unarmed.” 


CONSTITUTION. SUSPENDED. 


MADRID, July 15.—The Official Gazette 
to-day published a royal decree temporarily 
suspending throughout the Spanish penin- 
sula the rights of individuals as guaran- 
teed by the Constitution. 

The decree adds that the Government will 
render an account to Parliament of the use 
it may make of this measure. 

A decree of the Captain General of Ma- 
drid, which has been affixed to the walls 
of this. city, says decrees suspending the 
Constitutional guarantees throughout the 
kingdom having been published and a state 
of war existing, it is ordered that no meet- 
ings take place without the previous au- 
thorization of the military authorities. 

It is also forbidden to publish without 
previous authorization any writings, en- 
gravings, or designs whatever. 

The decree concludes with specifying the 
punishment which will be meted out to 
those who disregard the orders issued. 

The publication of the decree suspending 
the Constitutional rights of individuals is 
generally accepted as being convincing 
proof that Spain is now ready to sue for 
peace and that.negotiations to that effect 
are actually in progress. The Government 
wishes to-have full power to suppress any 
evidences of discontent or rebellion when- 
ever they appear. 

A Cabinet Minister to-day expressed the 
conviction that official overtures for peace 
will be made before Sunday, and there is 
a report, which it is impossible te confirm, 
that France has offered her services to 
Spain, and that Spain has drawn up con- 
ditions for peace which offer a basis for 
negotiation. 

The pacific tendency is increasing. The 
general public takes a favorable view of 
the suggestion that the powers should at- 
tempt the re-establishment of peace. 


LONDON, July 16—The Madrid corre- 
sopndent of The Times says: 

“The royal decree temporarily suspend- 
ing throughout the Spanish peninsula the 
rights of individuals as guaranteed by the 
constitution will probably make a greater 
impression abroad than at home. The 
Spaniards know very well that, like its 
predecessor, proclaiming a state of siege, 
which issued immediately after the news of 
the disaster at Cavite, the decree will be 
very sparingly applied, and will not incon- 
venience the quiet and well-disposed portion 
of the population. 

“The news of the capitulation of Santi- 
ago was received too late for comment by 
the morning ‘papers. It causes disappoint- 
ment, because it was hoped that, although 
Gen. Toral was in a desperate condition, the 
spread of yellow fever might in a few days 
have compelled the Americans to raise the 
siege and retire. Official information re- 
garding the conditions of surrender is 
anxiously awaited. 

“The Government's 


the long 


unusual reticence 
dispatches received 
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from Capt. Gen, Blanco causes anxiety. The 
correspondents note. as a significant fac 
that a certain Cuban magnate, who had al- 
ways declared that he would remain in 
Cuba so long as he had hope of the island 
being preserved to Spain, has left Havana 
for some unblockaded port, where he hopes 
to find a neutral ship to take him to Europe. 

“The Official Gazette publishes a memo- 
randum from the President of the Council to 
the Queen Regent, explanatory of the royal 
decree suspending the constitutional guar- 
antees, and briefly sketching the military 
situation. It dwells specially upon the fact 
that the command of the sea is now com- 
pletely in the hands of the enemy, and that 
the probability is that an American squad- 
ron will soon appear on the Spanish coast. 
The memorandum draw5S the conclusion that 
‘the time has arrived when the administra- 
tion should strengthen itself.’ ’’ 


SAGASTA DESIRES PEACE. 


LONDON, July 16.—The Madrid corre- 
spondent of The Times says: 

**Regarding the prospects of peace, Se- 
fior Sagasta, interviewed by a representa- 
tive of El Correspondencia Militar, is rep- 
resented as saying: 

“*Tt is certain, most certain, that the 
Governmert has endeavored to ascertain 
extra-officially the disposition of the Wash- 
ington Cabinet respecting a pacific solution, 
but for the moment I can say absolutely 
nothing, because the enemy might wrongly 
suppose that we desired peace at any price, 
and accordingly show himself more exact- 
ing. I have read the proposals cabled to 
El Imparcial, which are supposed to have 
been communicated by President McKinley 
to M. Gambon, the French Ambassador at 
Washington, These conditions are so hard 
that I considered them inadmissible. The 
Government has news of other proposals 
that are much mcre acceptable.’ 

‘“‘In reply te a question as to whether he 
intended to remain in office to conclude 
peace, Sefior Sagasta said that such was 
his intention, and he added, respecting the 
Ministerial crisis. this statement: ‘I can 
affirm categorically that it does not for- 
mally exist and that there is no danger of 
its arising so easily as the press indicates.’ ”’ 

A special dispatch from Madrid gives some 
additions to the statement of Sefior Sagfista 
to the representative of El Correspondencia 
Militar. According to this dispatch, Sefior 
Sagasta said also: 

*“IT-am convinced that if only the war 
could be prolonged our heroic Cuban army 
would finally triumph over the Americans, 
but, alas we have no fleet left and nothing 
but famine stares our soldiers in the face. 

“ Against the Americans they can do any- 
thing. Against hunger they can do noth- 
ing. The Americans have no need to fight. 
They have only to git down patiently and 
wait until starvation forces our brave men 
to surrender. Had we our fleet, the situa- 
tion would be quite different. 

“There is nothing to be done now but to 
treat for peace. The army would resist to 
the last; but the Government cannot con- 
sent to such a useless sacrifice.”’ 


CORREA’S SCHEME FOR PEACE. 


MADRID, July 15.—The Minister for War, 
Gen. Correa, is quoted as declaring, in an 
interview, that he thought peace might be 
arranged on the folicwing terms: 

The United States and Spain to agree to 
let. the Cubans decide by a plebiscite wheth- 
er they desire independence or autonomy 
under the suzerainty of Spain, 

The two Governments to agree to abide 
by the result of the plebiscite. 

In the event of the Cubans voting for in- 
dependence, the United States to allow 
Spain nine months in which to withdraw 
her army, gradually and dignifiedly, from 
Cuba, “as soldiers should after having 
fought like heroes.” 

Continuing, the 
marked: 

“We ought to retain Puerto Rico at all 
costs, in order to be always near Cuba, of 
which the Americans will be able to despoil 
us in course of time, and in order to more 
easily communicate with the South Ameri- 
can republics, which daily display the great- 
est enthusiasm for Spain. 

**As to the Philippine Islands, it is cer- 
tain we will retain them, even though the 
Americans succeed in occupying Manila, of 
which place their occupation will be most 
brief. An official dispatch announces that 
the rebel chiefs and the Americans wil] not 
always agree, which is to Spain’s advant- 
age. . 

‘““The Government has formed a scheme 
which will not only ‘assure Spain the pos- 
session of the Philippine Islands, but which 
will re-establish tranquillity.” 


BLANCO’S VIEWS CHANGED. 


LONDON, July 16.—All the dispatches 
from Madrid to the London morning papers 
agree that Capt. Gen. Blanco and his staff 
are now willing to let the decision as to 
peace or war rest with the home Govern- 
ment, 

This change of attitude is supposed to be 
due to the lack of provisions and equip- 
ments. 


THE VIEW IN WASHINGTON. 


Urged that This Country Should Make 
War Vigorously Till Spain 
Asks for Peace. 


WASHINGTON, July 15.—Talk for peace 
has stirred up many persons in Washington 
to protest that this is not the time to in- 
dulge in excessive concern about it. These 
persons say the country is now at war, and 
it should be the business of the officers of 
the Government to devote itself to making 
war in the most thorough and business- 
like manner. 

The view of Senator Cockrell that war 
should be pressed so actively and persist- 
ently as to compel the other party to seek 
for peace finds approval among some of 
the persons who yesterday were moved by 
considerations of humanity for the soldiers 
exposed to yellow fever and tropical dis- 
comforts to hope that the Administration 
soon would find a way of inducing the 
Spanish Government to abandon the war. 

Manila is practically ours; Santiago is 
supposed to be ready for occupation by the 
United States; the expedition to Puerto 
Rico is to begin at once, and the eastern 
squadron is nearly ready to start for Spain. 
In view of these things accomplished, and 
the fact that Cervera’s fleet is merely a 
matter for the wreckers, those who have 
from the first advocated a vigorous war 
until Spain yields or is ruined are now 
insisting that the purpose of the United 
States should not be obscured by any of- 
ficial representations likely to give the im- 
pression that peace is necessary to this 
country or by the suggestion that the Presi- 
dent will abandon any of the objects for 
which the war was declared in order to 
bring it to a stop. 

Attitude of the President. 


Much as the President.desires that peace 
shall be once more the condition between 
Spain and the United States—and he said 

‘ “I hope for early peace’’—he is 


Minister for War re- 


as well aware as anybody can be that the 
country is not anxious fof peace with the 
objects of the war not accomplished. No 
settlement of the quarrel with Spain that 
‘does not provide for the independence of 
Cuba, for instance, without any qualifica- 
tion, can be entertained for a moment. The 
consent to modification of the terms of 
surrender at Santiago was only given, it is 
said, because it was expected that besides 
obtaining freedom from Spain for a large 
area of Cuban territory, the determination 
to rid the island of Spanish troops would 
be realized to the extent that the territory 
was cleared of troops. Once out of Cuba, 
those troops will never again be found on 
this side of the Atlantic fighting for Spain. 
They cease to be factors quite as completely 
as Cervera’s cruisers. 

A number of newspapers publish to-day 
propositions that are said to formulate 
some of the sentiments held by the Ad- 
ministration. These alleged propositions of 
the Administration set forth that the Pres- 
ident will take possession of Puerto Rico, 
that he will not consider the cession of the 
Philippines essential to peace, and will not 
insist upon more for the United States than 
a coaling station, that the United States 
will hold the Ladrones, and that an indemni- 
ty will not be asked of “~ain. 

This is all characterized by a prominent 
officer of the Administration as gratuitous 
feeling of the public pulse abroad. . Stuff 
of the same sort was sent to Europe, and 
will be put in the way of diplomatic officers 
who have influence with Spanish men of 
prominence. The Pope is entertained by 
those who put out the feelers that Spain 
will be moved to seek the ear of the Presi- 
dent in order to offer some overtures for 
peace. 

Spain Must Ask for Peace. 


But the President will make no such 
propositions as those accredited to him in 
these newspapex reports. All talk of terms 
must come after Spain has expressed a de- 
sire, and directly to this Government, to 
talk about peace. The Administration is 
prepared for fighting, and the people insist 
that, having the means with which to fight, 
there shall be no letting up in the contest 
until it is over, and the discovery that it 
ought to be over must come from the party 
to the fight that thinks it has lost.. 

Puerto Rico is to be taken, but not by 
Spain’s leave. The proof of this will be 
seen when the expedition forming under 
Gen. Brooke is ready. When it is taken it 
is to be held, as there has been no stipula- 
tion by the Congress that Puerto Rico 
shall not be conquered and added to the 
United States. What the country will do 
with the Ladrones is not considered of great 
consequence. At present they are held by 
a Governor who represents the United 
States, and it is not expected that posses- 
sion will be disputed. 

Until the war is over the President will 
not feel called upon to say what shall be 
done with the Philippines. That problem 
is full of knots to the President and his 
Cabinet. It was not difficult for Admiral 
Dewey to capture the harbor of Manila, and 
it does not seem to be a strain upon him to 
maintain the dignity of the United States 
against mischievous foreign interference. 

Just now the task of the United States is 
to hold on to what has been captured. It 
is admitted that, having supported a revo- 
lution and helped to throw the islands into 
the hands of a revolutionary party, the 
United States cannot expect to be released 
from the responsibility for disorder that 
may arise in censequence of the success of 
the rebels against Spain. 

The President does not yet see plainly 
how the United States, having asserted a 
right to say something about the manage- 
ment of the Philippines, can now abandon 
them again io Spain and to the penalties 
that would be imposed should Spain once 
more obtain the power to shoot men in 
strings along the edge of Manila’s pleasure 
park, just because they set up the right to 
object to the corrupt, weak, and helpless 
Spanish Government. 


Indemnity Will Be Demanded. 


Spain ought not to be led into declaring 
for peace at once by any assertion that the 
United States will let the King off without 
insisting that he shall pay an indemnity for 
Plunging the United States into war. Spain 
expects to be compelled to pay an indem- 
nity. If assurances to the contrary have 
been published abrcead, they will be mislead- 
ing. 

Spain will be expected to compensate the 
United States for having put it to the in- 
convenience-and cost of making a war that 
could have been averted by granting in- 
dependence to Cuba. The amount of the 
indemnity is not yet decided upon. Fighting 
first and terms of settlement afterward is 
the policy of this Government. The two 
cannot go along together with any safety 
to either. Those who oppose an excess of 
peace talk, and protest that it should not go 
out with the approval of the President at- 
tached to it in any way, say that the best 
way to disabuse the Spanish mind of any 
misapprehension that peace talk from the 
United States may have caused is to keep 
on with the war until Spain shall find it 
uncomfortable .to abstain from suing for 
peace. 


CARLISTS THREATEN TROUBLE. 


LONDON, July 16—The Madrid corre- 
spondent of The Standard says: 

“The Carlist agitation is assuming pro- 
portions in many of the northern provinces 
which may serve as a fresh argument for 
action on the part of the Government, 

“The civil and military authorities, act- 
ing under the instructions of the Ministers 
of the Interior and of War, are closely 
watching the movements of Carlist emis- 
saries, who are frequently flitting about the 
old haunts of Carlism, coming to Madrid, 
going to Brussels, Bayonne, and Pau to re- 
port the results of their propaganda and 
preparations, 

‘Special attention is being given to the 
Pyrenneean frontier, where smugglers on 
both sides and the French Legitimists are 
lending a willing hand. The authorities are 
convinced that arms and war stores have 
been introduced, and that the Carlists have 
been supplied with money from abroad, 

‘The Marquis de Cerralbo, the chief lieu- 
tenant of Don Carlos, and the Carlist Sen- 


ators and Deputies, together with the Carl- | 


ist newspapers, affect, however, a patriotic 
indignation at the idea that they could har- 
bor a design for rising until the war was 
over and until the conditions of peace fur- 
nished a pretext for justifying such action 
in the eyes of the nation and of the Vatican. 

“The position of the Carlists is some- 
what peculiar. The leaders have certainly 
thus far endeavored to keep their rural ad- 
herents and the local juntas quiet, but they 
are beginning to feel that these will slip 
away, especially as the more impatient ele- 
ments find favor with the son and wife of 
the pretender. 

“Representations have been made against 
the pres¢énce of Don Carlos in Brussels, 
where Don Jaimo will soon join him. The 
Spanish Consuls in the south of France 
have been instructed to watch the Carlists 
and their sympathizers, with a view. of 
claiming a more strict surveillance on the 
part of the French frontier authorities.” 

The Madrid correspondent of The Daily 
News, who believes that the activity of the 


Carlists in the northern provinces is the 
real reason for suspending: the constitu- 
tional guarantees and proclaiming a state 
of siege, says: 

“Some of.the Ministers assert that the 
pretender has a regular organization of 
salaried agents to prepare the country for 
@ movement in his favor, above all, to raise 
armed bands te be ready when the time 
comes for the King to ‘get back his own,’ 

“The Carlists, it is said, have lately been 
supplied with funds from an unknown 
source, Don Carlos is not, as has been as- 
serted, thinking of abdicating in favor of 
his son, Don Jaimo, but, urged on by his 
ite, te Said to be ready to take prompt ac- 

n. 

The Madrid correspondent of The Daily 
Chronicle says: “‘ The issuance of the royal 
decree suspending the constitutional guar- 
antee and virtually proclaiming a state of 
siege, is evidently intended to check Car- 
lism. The Carlist organ El Correo Hspanol 
was prohibited to-day for the publication 
of an insulting article.” 


CORTINA TALKS OF DON CARLOS, 


He Believes the Spanish Pretender Is 
Now on English Soil. 


Rafael Diez de la Cortina, who is said to 
have charge of Don Carlos’s interests in the 
United States, received a cable message 
from Don Carlos on Monday saying that 
he would soon leave Belgium for England. 
Sefior Cortina said last night’ that he had 
every reason to believe that Don Carlos is 
pow on English soil. He added that the 
move was due to the circumstances which 
accompany Don Carlos’s: stay in several 
foreign countries, the facts being that 
wherever Carlos stops abroad his hotel be- 
comes the meeting place’of many of his 
Spanish followers, whom the people take 
for conspirators. 

This, coupled with the desire of the Queen 
Regent to get Carlos further from home, 
has resulted in King lLeopold’s giving 
Carlos to understand that he was not 
wanted, which, in effect, is equivalent to 
expulsion. 

“I do not know,” said Sefior Cortina, 
‘““what methods Don Carlos will pursue 
when peace is arranged. He may not at- 
tempt to gain the throne, though his taking 
control will be the only thing to save Spain 
from ruin. With Carlos at her head, she 
would regain her old prosperity and power, 
and had he ruled during this war it would 
have been a different sort of fight. 

‘Carlos is a statesmarr and a soldier, able 
to weld the Spanish to a unit, to govern 
them, and lead them in war. All I can 
tell you is that Carlos has gone to England 
for quiet, and that he has not, or will not. 
try to encourage any Carlist disturbances in 
the Spanish provinces. Carlos is not that 
kind of man. 


SPAIN IN GREAT DISTRESS. 


LONDON, July 16.—The Gibraltar corre- 
spondent of The Daily News says: 

“The suspension of the Constitutional 
guarantees is a symptom of the distracted 
condition of Spain. The nation wants 
peace; the army wants a victory. Spain 
cannot continue to struggle, yet peace will 


be the signal for revolution, and the Euro- 
pean intervention, formerly desired, is now 
dreaded. 

“The Government, through El Epoca, 
advocates direct negotiations with the 
United States. The military press indig- 
nantly characterizes peace as treason.” 


URGING SPAIN TO YIELD. 


PARIS, July 15.—The Temps this after- 


noon says: 
“The hour for opening the peace negotia- 
tions .was~stfuck with the fall of Santiago, 
particularly as the appearance of yellow 
fever will dispose the Americans to receive 
them favorably. Spain ought not to base 
the slightest hopes on the Irene incident, 
which was merely a misunderstanding.” 


LONDON PRESS OPINION. 


LONDON, July 15.—The Times, comment- 
ing editorially this morning on the reported 
statement by Lieut. Gen. Correa, the Span- 
ish Minister of War, as to the terms upon 
which he thought peace might be arranged, 
says it is afraid that none of the terms 
Gen, Correa suggests has any chance of ac- 
ceptance at Washington: 

“Tt will probably be realized at Washing- 
ton,’”’ The Times says, “ that the chance of 
getting money indemnity is extremely re- 
mote, and, as a business transaction, the 
Americans will probably take any indem- 
nity they think proper in the form ef terri- 
tory, should any colonies be left in Spanish 
possession at the conclusion of peace.”’ 

The Daily Telegraph says: ‘*‘ The fighting 
has ended, and, if the United States is sat- 
isfied with the terms indicated by The New 
York Herald, America will earn a great 
name in history for magnanimity, because 
she might fairly have claimed much more. 

‘“‘As for German agitation, it will proba- 
bly be settled by the Philippines becoming 
independent and the United States insisting 
upon a non-alienation clause.” 


WHAT IS HEARD IN VIENNA. 


LONDON, July 16.—The Vienna corre- 
spondent of The Daily Chronicle says: 

“T learn on reliable authority that the 
Austrian Court was informed to-day that 
Spain was prepared to cede Cuba and to 
pay an indemnity, but not to abandon 
Puerto Rico. Sefior Sagasta trusts to be 
able to retain the Philippines as a Span- 
ish possession, the powers preferring the 
islands to remain in Spanish rather than 
American hands.”’ 

The Vienna correspondent of The Times, 

discussing the Hispano-American situation 
at considerable length, remarks: 
-**Tt is a favorable circumstance that the 
war seems to have diminished rather than 
increased the estrangement of the two peo- 
ples, The Americans have a greater respect 
for the Spaniards, and their considerate 
conduct and frank, cordial recognition. of 
Spanish gallantry has created a good im- 
pression in Spain and Austria. 

“It is noticeable also that public feeling 
in America is much calmer than it was; and 
it is beileved that the United States will 
not insist upon severe conditions or exor- 
bitant indemnity. 

“Spain has everything to gain by hasten- 
ing peace. Should Commodoré Watson’s 
squadron secure a footing in the Canaries, 
the situation would be greatly complicated; 
while the longer the American forces re- 
main in Cuba and the Philippines, the more 
familiar the Americans will become with 
the idea of colonial expansion and the less 
inclined to surrender their hold upon an ac- 
quisition whose value is being emphasized 
by. the covetous glances of European pow- 


ers. 

“It is believed here, however, that the 
powers would not actively interfere to pre- 
vent American annexation of the Philip- 
pines, because Great Britain would not co- 
operate.”’ 


PREFERMENT FOR WEYLER. 


LONDON, July 16.—The Madrid corre- 
spondent of The Telegraph says: 

“It is rumored here that the Govern- 
ment intends, among other pacificatory 


plans, to appoint Lieut. Geh. Weyler as 
Captain General of Catalonia, 

“Although I have not spoken to hirn on 
the subject, I feel convinced that under 
present conditions he would not feel justi- 
fied in accepting the position.” 


Italy Interested. 

ROME, July 15.—It is asserted in a local 
journal that in the event of fighting between 
the Americans and the Spanish on the coast 
of Spain the Italian cruisers Dogali and 
Piemonte will be sent to Gibraltar. 


New Spanish Loan. 
MADRID, July 15.—The Bank of Spain 
has opened subscriptions for Treasury 
bonds. Already 23,000,000 pesetas have been 
taken, 


Spain Expects a Naval Battle. 
LONDON, July 16.—The Gibraltar corre- 
spondent of The Daily News says: 
“A naval battle off the Smsnish Coast is 
considered imminent,”* 


THE WEATHER. ‘ 


Fair; cooler; northerly winds 
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TORAL HAGLES 
OVER DETAILS 


Raises Unexpected Difficulties 
in Surrendering Santiago. 


WANTS TO RETAIN ARMS 


Insists They Shall Be Returned to 
Troops When Spain Is Reached. 


CONCESSION FLATLY REFUSED 


Terms of This Government Must Be 
Accepted Without Further Parley. 


NO RESISTANCE LIKELY 


Shafter Says the Capitulation Was 
Ratified by Blanco and the 


Madrid Government. 


WASHINGTON, July 16.—After an ex- 


tended conference with the President to- 
night, at which three other members of the 
Cabinet were present, Secretary Alger said: 
The Span- 
iards at Santiago are prepared to surrender, 
but they want to carry their arms. We 


have determined to grant no such conces- 


“The situation is just this. 


sion, except the generosity of this Govern- 
ment to transport them to Spain.” 

Secretary Alger was asked if it was not 
the expectation that when it was known 
that no other terms would be granted, the 
surrender would take place, and replied that 
such was the case. 

In any event ‘no other concession would be 
offered by this Government. 

It was nearly 1 o’clock when the confer- 
Be- 
sides Secretary Alger, there were present 


ence at the White House adjourned. 


Secretaries Bliss and Wilson and Postmas- 
ter General Emory Smith. Adjt. Gen. Cor- 
bin was present during the last hour of the 
conference. 

Secretary Alger did not say how much 


time would be allowed the enemy to reach 
a conclusion, but it is known that the Ad- 
ministration will make it very short and 
submit to no further parley with Gen. 
Toral. 

The next move is surrender upon the 
terms which the United States Government 
proposes, or immediate attack upon the 
Spanish forces by the army and navy. 


At 1:10 this morning, when Gen. Cor- 
bin left the War Department for his home, 
he was yet without definite information from 
Gen. Shafter concerning the surrender. In 
accordance with the decision reached at the 
conference with the President, he sent in- 
structions to Gen. Shafter that nothing but 
an unconditional surrender by Gen. Toral 
would be satisfactory to this Government. 

In view of Shafter’s last dispatch, no fear 
is felt that the negotiations will not be 
prosecuted to a successful conclusion. It 
is believed that the delay is made necessary 
in order to secure the surrender of the 
outlying garrisons, some of which may 
question Toral’s. authority to surrender 
them without definite instrictions to that 
effect from Madrid. 


PRESIDENT GREW IMPATIENT. 


After Hours of Anxious Waiting He 
Sent an Imperative Demand for 
News to Shafter. 


WASHINGTON, July 15.—There was-a 
long and anxious wait to-day to hear further 
news from the Commissioners who had been 
charged: to make the arrangements for the 
surrender of the Spanish army at Santiago, 
and who are, for the United States, Gen. 
Wheeler, Gen. Lawton, and Lieut. Miley, 
and for Spain, British Vice Consul Robert 
Mason, Gen. Escarajao, and Col. Fontaine, 
Gen. Toral’s Chief of Staff. 

Mer eighteen hours no word came from 
either Gen. Shafter or Gen. Miles, although 
there was the keenest desire on the part 
of the President and his Cabinet advisers 
to know what had been done, and particu- 
larly to know whether the actual surrender 
of Santiago and the Spanish troops had 
been carried out. 

When the Cabinet met at 11 o’clock there 
was positively nothing from the front 
which would serve as a guide for the de- 
liberations. It was thought the cable had 
been interrupted, but on inquiry of Gen. 
Greeley, Chief Signal Officer, he gave assur- 
ance that the cable was intact, 

About 2 o’clock in the afternoon, when the 
President had become wearied with anxiety 
and impatience, an imperative message to 
Gen. Shafter was filed here and sent through 
to Playa del Este in exactly six minutes. 
During the morning a message was again 
sent to Gen. Miles, and an answer received 
promptly, but neither message nor answer 
contained any reference to the surrender. 
Early in the afternoon a 150-word dispatch 
came through from the signal officer at the 
front without any difficulty. ll this left 
no doubt that there was no reason why 
Gen. Shafter should not have made a report 
if he had cared to do so. 

Toward the middle of the afternoon dis- 
patches from Gen, Shafter and others from 
Gen. Miles began to arrive, They were not 
given out in full, but such portions as were 
made public showed that the negotiations 
were still in progress, and that the Span- 
iards had raised some rather unexpected 
questions, most important of those being an 
insistence that the Spanish troops should 
retain their arms when they returned to 
Spain. 

Not Regarded as Serious. 

The authorities here did not regard it as 
serious, or as likely to overcome a final set- 
tlement, as it was attributed to the Spanish 
sensitiveness against the humiliation in- 
volved in the laying down of their arms. 
At the same time it was a point on which 
neither side appeared to be ready to yield. 

One of the dispatches from the front, after 


specifying that this difference had arisen, 
added that it was believed a settlement 
would be reached before to-day closed. 

Gen, Shafter himself summed up the sit- 
uation by saying: ‘It cannot be possible 
that there will be failure in completing ar- 
rangements. No question whatever has 
been raised as to the surrender itself. Not 
only has Gen. Toral agreed to it, but this 
agreement has been ratified by Gen. Blanco 
at Havana and by the Spanish authorities 
at Madrid.” 

The following is one of the dispatches 
from Gen. Shafter, made public by the War 
Department: 

“*‘ Headquarters, Santiago, via Playa, 
“July 15. 
*“* Adjutant General Washington: 

“Sent you several telegrams yesterday, as 
did Gen. Miles in regard to the surrender. 
Gen. Toral agreed yesterday positively to 
surrender all the forces under his command 
in Eastern Cuba, upon a distinct under- 
Standing that they were to be sent to Spain 
by the United States; that this: surrender 
was authorized by Gen. Blanco, and that 
its submission to-morrow was merely 
formal. 

“The commissioners to’ arrange details 
were appointed—Wheeler, Lawton, and 
Miley on the part of the United States. 
Points were immediately raised by Span- 
ish commissioners. The discussion lasted 
until 10 o’clock last night. My commis- 
sioners think the matter will be settled to- 
day, and met at 9:30 o’clock this morning. 
There are avout 12,000 troops in the city 
and about as many more in the surround- 
ing district; 25,000 in all will be transport- 
ed. Gen. Miles was present, and said the 
surrender was as absolute and complete as 
possible. It cannot be possible that there 
will be failure in completing arrangements, 

“Water famine in city imminent. Have 
supply cut. This was told Lieut. Miley by 
English commissioner. Will wire frequent- 
ly when negotiations are progressing. 

“ SHAFTER, 
*“* Major General Commanding.” 
Signal Corps Cable Landed. 


At 5 o’clock Gen. Greely received a dis« 
patch containing the information that Col. 
Allen had landed the shore end of the 
Signal Corps cable at Playa from the cable 
steamer Adria. Col. Allen was not allowed 
to land at Playa on account of the Adria 
coming from an infected district. All were 
well on board, but no one was allowed 
ashore. Col. Allen returns this evening 
to Daiquiri, to repair the French cable at 
that point and establish regular communica- 
tion betwe2n Playa and Santiago de Cuba, 
so that the army will be in telegraphic 
communication with Washington as soon ag 
the city is surrendered. 

The fact that the President sat up until 1 
o'clock this morning waiting in vain for 
néws from Gen. Shafter, and that he finally, 
after waiting until 1 o’clock this afternoon, 
had to sénd what amounted to a peremptory 
order to the General to telegraph details 
of the situation, has caused the suggestion 
to be made that if the campaign is to be 
run by cable from Washington it will be 
well for the President to have reports made 
to him at regular intervals, say three or 
four times a day. 


MADRID,.July 15-4 P. M.—Premier Sa 
gasta declares that the Government has noi 
intervened in the negotiations for the sur- 
render of Santiago de Cuba. He adds thai 
the surrender came within the province oi 
Gen, Toral and under his responsibility, and 
the General simply announced that the gar: 
rison had capitulated. 


ACCOUNT OF THE SURRENDER. 


Meeting of Our Commanders with To- 
at Which Appointment of 


Commissioners Was Arranged. 


Copyright, 1898, by The Associated Press, 

WITH THE UNITED STATES TROOPS 
BEFORE SANTIAGO DE CUBA, July 14— 
6 P. M.—Gen. Toral, the Spanish command- 
er, agreed to the general terms of the sur- 
render at a personal interview with Gen. 
Shafter this afternoon, at which Gen. Miles 
Was present. 

The victorious American army, after a 
campaign of three weeks of almast unprec- 
edented hardships for both officers and men, 
accepts the news with heartfelt relief, 

Gen. Shafter bears his honors modestly. 
To a correspondent of The Associated Press 
he said: 

“The enemy has surrendered all the ter- 
ritory and troops east of Santiago. The 
terms were dictated from Washington. It 
has been a hard campaign; one of the 
hardest I ever saw. The difficulties to con- 
tend with were very great. Never during 
our civil war were more problems solved. 
The character of the country and the roads 
made it seem almost impossible to advance 
in the face of the enemy. The transporta- 
tion problem was hard, but all the difficul- 
ties have been successfully surmounted. 

“Our troops have behaved gallantly. 
They fought like heroes, and I am proud to 
have commanded them. During all the 
hardships they have suffered they have 
shown resolution and spirit. They deserve 
to conquer. 

“The resistance of the enemy has been 
exceedingly stubborn. Gen. Toral has 
proved himself a foeman worthy of any 
man’s steel. 

“The negotiations which culminated in 
the surrender of Gen. Toral have been 
dragging on for ten days, with the inter- 
mission of Sunday and Monday, when our 
batteries and fleet bombarded the enemy’s 
position. Throughout these periods of truce 
Gen. Toral has shrewdly played for time, 
always declining to surrender uncondition- 
ally and falling back when hard pressed 
upon the statement that he was simply 
subordinate and powerless to agree to the 
proposals without the sanction of his supe- 
riors, except under penalty of being court- 
martialed. At the same time he seemed to 
intimate that, personally, he thought it use- 
less to hold out any longer. But he and his 
garrison were soldiers, he said, and could 
die if necessary, obeying orders.”’ 

It was at the personal interview held by 
Gen. Shafter with Gen. Toral yesterday 
that the American General made the Span- 
ish commander understand that temporizing 
must cease, and that before noon to-day a 
categorical affirmation to his offer must be 
received or the bombardment of the city 
would begin in earnest. 


Preparations to Compel Surrender, 


In the meantime all our plang had been 
perfected. The delay had been utilized to 
good advantage. Our lines had been ex- 
tended until Santiago was nearly sure 
rounded, and our light batteries had been so 
posted as to be able to do more effective 
work. 

In addition arrangements had been mado 
to land troops at Cabanas, west of the 
entrance to the Harbor of Santiago. The 
Spanish batteries opposite Morro Castle 
were to be bombarded and stormed, their 
guns were then to be turned upon the city, 
and Gen. Lawton’s division at the same 
time was to fall on the enemy’s left flank 
under the cover of our artillery fire. We 
eould then have enfiladed their lines, and 
have driven them into the city. 

Gen, Toral must have realized that he 
was trapped, and that to hold out loager 


ral, 
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meant 4 useless sacrifice of his men, but 
he made sne last effort to gain more time 
this morning. ‘While. neminally yielding to 
the terms Gen. Shafter proposed, before 8 
o’clock he sent a communication to Gen. 
Shafter inclosing a copy of a telegram from 
Capt. Gen. Blanco, explaining that the sur- 
render of such an important position as 
Santiago and the abandonment of Hastern 
Cuba would require the direct sanction of 
the Madrid Government, and requesting 
more time to hear from~ Madrid:' At the 
same time Capt. Gen; Blanco authorized 
Gen. Toral, if it was agreeable to the 
American General, to appoint Commission- 
erg.om each side to arrange the terms of 
the capitulation of the forces under his 
command on the condition of their parole 
and transportation to Spain pending the 
sanction of Madrid. He also communicated 
the names of the Commissioners he had 
selected, namely, Mr. Robert Mason, the 
British Vice Consul; Gen. Toral’s Chief of 
Staff, Col. Fontaine, and Gen, Escarajao. 


Shafter’s Interview with Toral. 


This communication was so ambiguous 
that it might all be upset by the refusal of 
Madrid to sanction the terms agreed to by 
the Commissioners, and Gen. Shafter re- 
solved. to have all the ambiguity removed 
before proceeding further. At 11 o’clock 
he mounted his horse, and, together with 
Gen. Miles and the staffs, he rode to the 
front. At Gen. Wheeler’s headquarters Gen. 
Shafter, Gen. Miles, Col. Maus, and an 
interpreter left their retinue and passed on 
over our trenches with a flag of truce to 
the mango tree under which the interview 
was held yesterday. They were soon joined 
by Gen. Toral, his chief of staff, and the 
two other Commissioners appointed by him. 

Gén. Miles took no part in the negotia- 
tions. He has been careful since his ar- 
rival hefe not to assume the direction of 
affairs, or to detract in the least from the 
glory of Gen. Shafter’s achievement. 

Gen: Shafter insisted at the outset that 
the Commissioners to be appointed should 
have paramount authority to make and con- 
clude the terms of surrender in accordance 
with: the general conditions of our demands. 

After. parleying Gen. Toral acceded to 
this; explaining that since his last commu- 
nication he had received direct authority 
from Capt. Gen: Blanco to do so. This being 
the main point the interviéw was soon con- 
cluded. os 

Before parting Gen. Shafter complimented 
Gen. Toral highly upon the skill and gal- 
lantry of his resistance. 


ARMY’S JOY AT THE VICTORY. 


WITH THE UNITED STATES TROOPS 
BEFORE SANTIAGO DE CUBA, July 14.— 
Upon the return of Gens. Miles and Shaf- 
ter from their interview with Gen. Toral 
the news of our complete victory was com- 
municated to Gen. Lawton and to Gen. 
Kent and to the Brigade Commanders. A 
scene of general rejoicing followed. 

Gen. Shafter held a regular levee. before 
he dismounted, anc was congratulated and 
complimented by all. 

He immediately appointed Gen. Wheeler, 
Gen. Lawton, and Capt. Miley to be Com- 
missioners on his behalf to treat with those 
appointed by Gen. Toral. He then issued 
orders to permit our troops to retire from 
the trenches, but absolutely forbidding any 
one soldier or civilian from going into the 
Spanish lines. 

The boys in the trenches were ignorant 
of the outcome of the negotiations until 
after a heavy luncheon of coffee, hard tack, 
and corned beef. Then Gen. Shafter ap- 
pointed Col. Astor and Capt. McKittrick to 
convey the welcome tidings along the lines. 

Some of the officers favored celebrating 
the victory with band. and a noisy demon- 
stration, but Gen, Shafter vetoed the prop- 
osition. He said there was no occasion 
to humiliate the enemy, who had fought 
bravely. 

Not even cheering was to be permitted, 
but before Col. Astor and Capt. McKittrick 
eculd warn the soldiers the latter broke 
out into wild hurrahs. Some danced about, 
threw their hats into the air, hugged each 
other and congratulated themselves upon 
the prospect of getting out of Cuba in 4 
few days. ‘ 


NEWS SURPRISED THE FLEET. 


OFF AGUADORES, July 14.—When soon 
after 2 o’clock this afternoon Admiral Samp- 
gon received by signal the fact that Gen. 
Toral had surrendered, the Admiral and-his 
officers scarcely credited the story. The ma- 
jority of them had been convinced that 
nothing would come of the negotiations, and 
orders had been issued to prepare for a gen- 
eral attack. The fleet had gathered around 
the little Bay of Aguadores, ready to hurl 
shells over the hill and into the city, and 
the word to begin was quietly and grimly 
awaited. 

As the hour of noon approached, the New 
York ran close in shore at Aguadores, and 
took up a position in readiness for the ex- 
pected bombardment,’ The Brooklyn ranged 
close in the rear of the New York and the 
other vessels took up the positions previ- 
ously assigned to them. The swift little 
Hist steamed down to Juragua to await 
word from Gen. Miles. 

Noon came, and, although the expected 
call to quarters was not issued, the men 
lingered, anxiously, close to their places, 
eager to begin the work of destruction. 
From the bridges of the warships the of- 
ficers trained their glasses alternately on 
the signal station ashore and on the fleet 
of transports off Juragua, behind which the 
Hist had disappeared 

As 1 and 2 o’clock passed without an or- 
der to begin the bombardment, the excite- 
ment among the officers who knew the sig- 
nificance of the delay became intense. 

It was a few minutes after 2 o’clock, when 
the Hist .pushed her way from behind the 
anchored transports, and started on a short 
run from Juragua to Aguadores. Rolling 
and pitching in the rough sea, the gallant 
little yacht dashed for the flagship, signal- 
ing as she pressed onward. 


Sigumal Recetved with Cheers. 


The battleship Oregon was the first ves- 
sel in line and the signal, “ The enemy has 
surrendered,” was first made out from.the 
bridge of Capt. Clark’s ship. A cheer burst 
from the officers on the ‘after-deck, and it 
was echoed by the men clustered ‘forward. 

At almost the- same instant the other 
ships in the fleet caught’ the momentous 
meaning of the bright-colored signal flags 
which flashed at Hist’s swaying masthead, 
and a great cheer from a host of American 
throats swept through the squadron, from 
ship to ship, while answering pennants flew 
from each vessel -in re mse to the New 
York’s repetition of the Hist’s als. 

Eventually the Hist ran alongside the flag- 
ship and delivered her dispatch. It con- 
tained no details, being simply a brief mes- 
sage by wire to Admiral Sampson from 
Gen. Shafter, saying that the enemy had 
surrendered. 

Within five minutes of the Hist’s arrival 
the signal officers ashore began sending 
messages with the wig-wag flag on the hill- 
top to the right of the ravine, in which 
the ruins of Aguadores fort lie. This hill 
had been selected as the station. and 
from there was telegraphed to Admiral 
Sampson a confirmation of the surrender. 

This message was as unsatisfactory as 
was the Hist’s to the officers of the fleet, 
whé were anxious to know the terms of the 
surrender and other details, while the wig- 
wa d message simply set forth the bare 
s ment that the surrender of Santiago de 
Cuba had occurred. 

The lowa was at once ordered to steam 
west to Morro Castle, evidently being sent 
to watch the movements of the men man- 
ning the shore batteries. 


_ Sarrendered Just in Time. 


Gen. Toral surrendered in the nick of 
time, for had the plans of to-day’s battle 
been carried out the city of Santiago would 
have been torn to pieces before night. The 
fleet hal the exact range, and, although the 


city was about eight miles away and hidden 
6 Commodore 
Schley that she could be 
dropped im the heart of the town every two 


minu for as long a time as Gen, Shafter 
theme it necessary, _ ry ; 
Aside from thé work of tlie “fleet; seven 
batteries of artillery were in ition, and 
so placed that three-inch sh could have 
been hurled into the town from sides. 
‘The Spaniards, however, had 
preparations, and had even 


ae 
cades in the streets, ready to fight to the 
very last, Fe. t . See 


~ - 


SPANISH TROOPS BACK IN CITY. 


Refugees tc Return to Their Homes—- 
Strict Orders Against Looting Is- 
sued to Cuban Auxiliaries. 


WITH THE UNITED STATES TROOPS 
BEFORE SANTIAGO DE CUBA, July 14.— 
The Spanish troops abandoned the intrench- 
ments early this afternoon and went into 
the city. Tke refugees are to be permitted 
to return to their homes, but neither our 
troops nor the Cuban auxiliaries are to be 
permitted to enter the city at present, 

It is claimed there is no' yellow fever 
there, but the place is full of filth and 
stench, and the whole nurpose-of ihe Amer- 
ican commander now is to protect the 
health of the army, especially from. the 
possibility of the dreaded contagion. 

The order as to the Cubans is very spe- 
cific, They have shown a disposition to loot 
everything and any place. But they are not 
to have the privilege of glutting their appe- 
tites for plunder in Santiago. 

A guard is té be maintained about the 
city, and the camps of our soldiers are to be 
removed just to the front or to the rear of 
our lines, as in individual cases is most 
practicabie. The change of the camp sites 
will undoubtedly improve the health of the 
troops. 

Gen. Shafter instructed the Commissioners 
that the inside harbor entrance be imme- 
diately opened to allow Clara Barton of the 
Red Cross Society and. the supply. ships to 


enter, and that the railroad from Siboney 
be opened for a similar purpose. 

We are to supply the Spanish prisoners 
with food pending their concentration and 
embarkation. Gen. Toral requested this, 
saying that there was very little food. 

It is probable that the Spanish steamers 
in the harbor will be used in part-for the 
transportation of the surrendered soldiers 
to Spain, 


PROBLEMS OF THE VICTORY. 


Transportation vf Captured Regulars 
and. Disposition of Volanteers Per- 
plexing the War Department. 


WASHINGTON, July 15.—The perplexing 
problem now to be solved is how to carry 
out the pledge made by Gen. Shafter to re- 
move to Spain the Spanish soldiers’ who sur- 
rendered. It would have been no easy un- 
dertaking to. remove the -25,000 men across 
the Atlantic under the best conditions, but 
the reports that indicated the existence of 
yellow fever among the Spaniards: threat- 
ened all kinds of difficulties. 

No one knows to what extent the Spanish 
troops have been infected. If the disease 
has taken a strong hold of them the War 
Department is aware that it will be an 
obstacle to the procuring of transports, and 
the sickness of a considerable number of 
men will compel the United States to sup- 
ply patients with hospitals and treatment 
at great expense. 

The necessity for separating the sick from 
the well and the quarantining of the sué- 
pected men will take time, and every mo- 
ment of time will cost money. Transports 
are paid about $500 to $600 a day, and their 
owners will realize money easily if their 
Ships are obliged, at our expense, to wait 
in quarantine for a fortnight or more be- 
cause some suspected or identified cases of 
fever are discovered on board. Then ship- 
owners are reluctant to accept service that 
may condemn their vessels for months, and 
perhaps render them unserviceable after the 
work at Santiago is performed. 

Should it become necessary, it is. conceived 
to be practicable to pen the Spaniards up 
near Santiago, feed and provide them with 
medical attendance, and later on, when they 
are in health, send them home. If Spain 


could be compelled to carry them -back to 
their own country, there is little doubt that 
the offer to transport them would be en- 
couraged by a flag of truce over the ships 
sent to perform the duty, with. the added 
precaution of a convoy to see that the pris- 
oners were not returned to. fight Spain’s 
fight in another lecality. 

Just what to do with the captured yolun- 
teers is another question that {s bothering 
the War Department. It is assumed .that 
the status of the volunteers has been con- 
sidered, but nothing has been said about 
them to indicate that they are to share an- 
oo fate than that of transportation to 

pain, 

The yolunteers consist of Spaniards and 
loyal Cubans. .Some of them -have impor- 
tant business and property interests in n- 
tiago and the neighboring country. They 
would be punished if sent to ain, out of 
reach of the people and prope in- which 
they are concerned, -It is considered prob- 
able that they would suffer some political 
inconveniences in Santiago if Cubans should 
control there, and that if they remain they 
will be most solicitous for a long protector- 
ate by the United States to assure them the 
opportunity to resume life and business 
among the Cubans, who detest them more 
than they do the soldiers from Spain. 


COST OF TRANSPORTATION. 


At the Quartermaster’s Department. yes- 
terday is was learned that the arrange- 
ments for the transportation of the Spanish 
soldiers from Santiago to Spain would be 
made by Col. Hecker of the Quaricrmaster’s 
Department in Washington. He will prob- 
ably cable to different steamship owners in 
England and ask for bids to take the men 
heme. : 

It was estimated by officials at the depart- 
ment that it would cost about $25 a man. 
This was thought to be-a fair allowance. A 
vessel could probably take 1,000 men, sc 
that for the round trip from Europe to 
Cuba and back again each ship would re- 
ceive $25,000. There are said to’ be 25,000 
men to send home, so that the cost of trans- 
portation would be $625,000. In addition to 
this. charge there would be the cost of a 
guard of about 1,000 at $1 a day and tit 
cost of a camp equipment for the guard, 

Accordirig to Col. Kimball, it would cost 
$500,000 to feed the men for sixty days if 
they were kept prisoners of war, so he ar- 
gued thet it will be much cheaper to get 
rid of them at once. . 

Agents of steamship lines said yesterday 
that they had hot yet received invitations 


from the Government to bid for the earry- 
ing of the Spanish troops. Until specifica- 
tions are received it would be impossible, 
they said, to estimate on the probable cost 
per head. ¢ 

The local agent of the recently established 
Mediterranean-New York service of the 
Prince Line said he thought the suggested 
figure—$20 a head—was much too: small. 
The line has carried back to Spain the 
Spaniards taken-on prizes. The agent said 
that he did not think the fear of yellow 
fever would place an obstacle in the way 


of poowaring a 
mil L. Boas ofthe Hamburg-American 


Line said his company might bid for the 
work, but that there were complicated ques- 
tions to be considered. The danger of fever 
was one. The disease might spread to the 
crew, and in any event the vessels were 
liable to a lengthy quarantine on arriving 
in a Spanish port. The consideration of 
bids, therefore, must embrace more than 
the mere question of transportation an 
food for a voyage of ordinary len 
vessels not at present used for ts 
are taken for the service there. will. be 
ond and expense in fitting them as trans- 
ports. 


FEEDING THE FALLEN CITY. 


Immense Quantities of Provisions to 
be Sent fer Refugees and 
Spanish Seldiers, 


WASHINGTON, July 15.—Adjt. Gen. 
Corbin said that all the necessary rations 
to care for the Spanish soldiers when they 
surrendered had been séclired and were now 
in place for immediate delivery .at San- 
tiago. It is presumed that the Quarter- 
master’s officers will avoid the enormous, 
undertaking of transporting these supplies 
over the mountain trails by sending these 


_ were harder. S 
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supplies in vessels into.. harbor .to. the 
City of Santiago.~ This; it-is believed, can 
be done safely, as the terms of surrender 
will* doubtlégs require ‘the Spanish to in- 


“ 


; 


WORK AT TAY ARKORES 


ha 


dtapte the. location of-the mines in the hers} Company lof the 201 st. Regiment 


It is expected that the great body of 
refugees that fled from the town on the 
threat of bombardment will now return, and 
great distress is expected to result from the 
lack of food’ supplies. 

‘The Commissary Department is rushing 
forward additional cargoes of food with all 
possible speéd. The transport Iroquois, 
loaded to her fullest capacity, will leave 
Tampa to-morrow with subsistence supplies 
of all kinds. The Mississippi is expected to 
depart from the same place to-day with a 


carey of 200,000 pounds of fresh beef, and 
the. ‘ort Victor, which has been loading at 
w York, w stop at Port Tampa in 
about two days and take on an additional 
cargo of 300,000 pounds of refrigerated beef. 
She now has aboard 1,500 tons of subsist- 
ence, supplies of all kinds, and these are to 
be used at Gen. Shafter’s discretion in feed- 
ing the men who come under his charge. 


Red Cross Aids Starving Refugees. 


WASHINGTON, July 15.—John Addison 
Porter, secretary to the President, has re- 
ceived a letter from his wife, who is at 
Santiago engaged in Red Cross work. 

Mrs. Porter gives a vivid picture of the 


conditions prevailing at Siboney and other 
polnta near Santiago. She says that if it 

ad not been for the Red Cross hundreds of 
refugees, chiefly women and children, would 
have died from starvation. With the ve 
store of supplies the society was enabled to 
do good work among the afflicted of all 
classes and nations 


SANTIAGO’S POLITICAL STATUS. 


Method of Government and Adminis- 
tration of Surrendered Territory 
Under Consideration, 


WASHINGTON, July 15.—The political 
status of Santiago, its method of govern- 
ment and administration, is now receiving 
earnest attention from the authorities here, 
for with the acquisition of several thousand 
square miles of Cuban soil, with a large 
commercial port and harbor as its centre, it 
becomes necessary to determine how it shail 
be administered. For the present it is ex- 
pected that the military authorities will 
have entire direction of affairs, both in 
Santiago City and the outlying éGountry. 
When the details of the surrender are car- 
ried out, there will be time to consider the 
larger question of the permanent status of 
this tract. 

If the precedent of Manila is followed, in 
which case Gen. Merritt was sent as mili- 
tary Governor, then.a military official will 
be designated to administer affairs at San- 
tiago City and thereabout. But it is ap- 
preciated that the conditions are quite dif- 
ferent at Santiago from those in Manila, 
as the Government has disclaimed a pur- 
pose to make territorial acquisition in Cuba, 
and has directed its efforts thus far to 
making Cuba free and placing the Cubans 
in control. : 

This condition may lead to a considera- 
tion of the expediency of allowing the Cu- 
bans themselves to establish an administra- 
tion at Santiago, thus giving them the op- 
portunity to try their ability at directing 
civil affairs, and also giving them a foot- 
hold on the island. In that event Gen. 
Garcia, being on the ground, would doubt- 
less figure prominently in the administra- 
tion, although President. Masso and_ his 
Cabinet are said to be in the adjoining 
province of Puerto Principe, and readily ac- 
cessible to Santiago. 

No determination has been reached, so 
far as can bé learned, as to the form of 
administration, for until the surrender itself 
is completed the authorities here are not 
disposed to settle the details of questions 
which naturally follow the surrender. It is 
felt, however, that an important question 
of general policy hinges on the action at 
Santiago, as it is the first Cuban territory 
to be acquired by our army, and to some 


extent the determination as to its method 
of civil administration will serve as a prece- 
dent. for the civil administration of other 
parts of Cuba when it is overrun by our 
army. 


LONDON PRESS COMMENTS. 


LONDON, July 15.—The weekly papers ex- 
press great satisfaction over the fall of 
Santiago de Cuba. 

The Speaker thinks the event presages 
the end of the war, but describes it as “a 
stroke of good fortune which the Americans 
had no right to expect.” It adds: * The 
tefms of surrender are not dishonorable. 
They reflect credit upon both sides.”’ 

The Saturday Review explains its change 
of attitude in favor of America and alleges 
that its originai antagonism was prompted 
by America’s “aggressive humor,’ while 
its present attitude is a ‘‘ somewhat tardy 
but ungrudging admission of American 
courage and humanity.’’ The paper proceeds 
in terms of high praise of the United States 
along the lines of its article a week ago. 


A German Paper’s Remarks. 


LONDON, July 15.—The Berlin corre- 
spondent of The Times says: ‘‘ The Vos- 
sische Zeitung recognizes the importance of 
the fall of Santiago, but emphasizes the 
fact that Cuba is in no way lost to Spain, 
as Santiago is of ‘no strategic importance 
now that Admiral Cervera’s squadron is de- 


stroyed.’ The military expert of The North 
German Gazette’s staff suggests that it was 
only the Spanish knowledge of the immense 
superiority of the American artillery which 
led to Santiago’s capitulation.” 


ALARM IN PUERTO RICO. 


ST. THOMAS, Danish West Indies, July 15. 
~—Adviees received here from San Juan de 
Puerto Rico show the inhabitants of that 
place are greatly alarmed. They -expect 
the port will be attacked by the Americans 
to-day. 

The terrified inhabitants are fleeing into 
the interior, and it is said the city and sub- 
urbs are practically deserted, 


SPANISH FOURS NOT STEADY. 


LONDON, Julv 15.—The surrender of San- 
tiago de Cuba materially improved the tone 
of business, which is expanding, notably in 
the case of American securities and Spanish 
fours. Spanish fours opened at 38%, 13-16 
higher than yesterday’s closing price. 

Later in the da~ business was depressed 
by the announcement of the publication of 


the royal.decree at Madrid suspending 
Constitutional rights ne the Penin- 
sula, and Spanish fours declined to 37%, 
after opening at 38\. 


PARIS, July 15.—Prices on the Bourse to- 
day opened firm on the near prospects of 
peace, Spanish fours leading. Subsequently 
business was quieter, though prices were 
well maintained. Toward the close of the 
day there were large realizations of Spanish 
fours, due to the receipt of the news from 
Madrid of the publication of the royal de- 


cree suspending Cohstitutional hts. Oth- 
er sections were little affected. io Tintos 
’ ish fours opened at 38.20, 
advanced to 38.40. and closed at 37.85. 


BERLIN, July 15.—The prices of Ameri- 
can securities became firmer on the Boerse 
to-day owing to the surrender of Santiago 


de Cuba; and Spanish fours advanced con- 
siderably on } e repurchases. Interna- 
tional and local res were quiet. 


FRANKFORT, July 15.—American secu- 
rities were firm and Spanish fours advanced 
on the Boerse .te-day. Local and interna- 
tional securities were qulet. 


MADRID, July 15—Spanish fours opened 
at 57.00 and closed ai 56.25. Gold was quoted 


| at 69.00, - 


BARCELONA, July 15.—Spanish fours, 


Is Sworn: into. United. - 
States Service.. -... 


ORDERS FOR NEW BATTERIES 


Commanding Officers for the Fourth, 
Fifth, and Seventh Named in Al- 
bany— Problems That Will 
Call for Legislation. 


The first company of volunteers to be mus- 
tered into the United States service under 
the second call of the President for troops— 
Company,I of the Two Hundred and First 
Regiment—took the oath: of allegiance to 
the United States last night in the Twelfth 
Regiment Armory. : 1 
Lieut. Irwin of the Fifth Artillery,. United 
States Army, was the mustering officer, and 
the ceremony was a most impressive one, 
accompanied by a great amount of . en- 
thusiasm on the part of the other members 
of the Two Hundred and First who are 
waiting to go through the same form. 
The muster rolls were not completed until 
late, and when this had been accomplished 
Lieut. Irwin directedyCapt. John L. Rob- 
erts, Jr., First Lieut. BE. 8. Hartshorne, and 
Second Lieut. L. P. Weber to take their 
command out on the armory floor. 

The men were lined up, and as the name 
of.each was called he stepped from the 
ranks and saluted. Then the men were told 
to remove their hats and raise their right 
hands while Lieut. Irwin read the oath. 
““You swear,” said the mustering officer 
at the completion of the oath. ‘“ We do,” 
came from the men in chorus, and then, as 
Lieut. Irwin said ‘‘ Gentlemen, -you are now 
soldiers of the United States,” a cheer burst 
from the crowd standing about that echoed 
again and again through the big drill hall. 
The men were then marched off to their 
quarters, where they received the congratu- 
lations of their. comrades on being the first 
to take the oath. Company I fs made up 
entirely of National Guardsmen, and will 
not be long getting into shape. 


Another Company To-day. 


At 9 o’clock this morning Company A, 
officered by Capt. Walter P. Blackman, 
First Lieut. A. -T. Morro, and Second Lieut. 
A. B. Southworth, Jr., will be mustered in, 
and at noon these two companies will leave 
the armor? for Camp Black. Companies C 
and D will be sworn in to-morrow, and will 
go to camp on Monday, and Companies BE, 
,.and H will follow in the order named. 
Col. Hubbell said last night that the en- 
tire regiment woula be in camp by Sat- 
urday next. 

“If any man wants to get into the service 
he had better hurry along,” said Col. Hub- 
bell, “‘as this looks like the last chance he 
will have. I can also state positively that 
the Two Hundred and First will remain in 
service for two years at least, and will not 
be mustered out even if peace is soon de- 
clared. Men will be needed to garrison 
Cuba, Puerto Rico, and the Philippines, 
even after the fighting is over, and our 
regiment will be in the van for service. 


The Artillery Batteries. 


Adjt. Gen. Tillinghast. last night issued or- 
ders from Albany providing for the organi- 
zation of the three batteries of artillery to 
be furnished by. this State under the second 
call of the President. Two of these batter- 


ies are to be organized here, and will be 
known as the Fourth and Fifth Artillery, 
New York Volunteers. The other will be 
formed in Rochester, and will be known as 
the Seventh Battery. 

With the orders calling for the forma- 
tion of the batteries comes the list of -offi- 
cers to command them. These officers have 
been chosen from the Lieutenants of the 
First and Second Batteries of New York 
the Third of Brooklyn, and the Sixth of 
Binghamton, and are as follows: 

Fourth Battery.—Capt. William Livingstone 
Flanagan, formerly of the Second Battery; First 
Lieut. John. Underwooa, formerly ef the Sixth 
Batterv; Second Lieut. Chauncey Matlook,. form- 
erly of the Third Battery. 

Fifth Batter .—Capt. Frederick Schmidt, form- 
erly of the First Battery; First Lieut. Alfred 
William Dingleman, formerly of the First Bat- 
tery; Seconu Lieut. Charles L. Wendel, formerly 


of the First Battery. 

Seventh Battery.—Capt. Sandforti Franklin 
Sherry, formerly of the Second Battery; Second 
Lieut. Amos J. Busch, formerly of the Sixth 


Battery. 
Work of Recruiting. 


The Captains of the batteries are desig- 
nated as recruiting officers for their com- 
mands, and are to be assisted by the other 
officers named. The recruiting for the two 
New York batteries will be begun at once— 
the Fourth Battery in the armory of the 


Second Battery and tne -Fifth Battery in 
the armory of the First Battery. 

The examinations for artillerymen are 
even more stringent than for the infantry, 
but it is thought that the two batteries can 
be fully recruited in less than a week. 
Already there has been a great rush of 
applicants for enlistment, and last. night 
sixty men were enrolled at the armory of 
the First Battery, word not yet having been 
received there to begin the active work of 
recruiting. Lieut. Irwin will also act as 
mustering officer for these three batteries, 
and they will be sent. to Camp Black as 
fast as they are completed. There will be 
a great rush of members of the present 
State batteries to get into the new ones, 
and these, as in the case of the infantry, 
will have the preference, It was said last 
night that there would be little of a nucleus 
left in the present batteries around which 
to recruit others for the State service, but 
Capts. Wendel and Wilson are confident of 
being able to form new.commands soon, 


The Provisional Regiments, 


The publication showing the condition of 
affairs in the provisional regiments.. has 
caused a sensation in military circles, espe- 
cially among the commanding officers, who 
were strenuously trying to keep the facts 


of the depletion of their regiments from the 
public. Col. Francis said last night that 
the One Hundred and Seventy-first had lost 
heavily, but that this result-could only have 
been expected, after the action of the au- 
thorities in trying to keep the men at home 
when there was a chance to see service. 
“*I am hopeful,” he said, “ of being able 
to fill up the ranks of the One Hundred 
and Seventy-first again, but I will do noth- 
ing until after the excitement attendant on 
forming the new service regiments is over. 
In fact, it would be foolish now to fry to 
recruit a National Guard organization 
while there is a chance for men to go to 
the front. We couldn’t get any men if we 
tried, and we do not mean to waste our ef- 
forts now.” 

A number of pretty problems are pre- 
senting themselves as the result of the 
present condition in National Guard affairs. 
In connection with the peace talk and the 
mustering out of service of the provisional 
regiments, when those at the front return 
to town, the officers of the new regiments 
would like to know how they will be re- 
imbursed for the money they have spent 
for uniforms and equipment. 

Every one of the new officers has thus 
spent about $60, and the code provides that 
he shall receive $30 from the State a year 
from the January epg that on which 
he took office. That would put the pay- 
ment off until January, 1900, and if there 
are no provisional regiments then, and hence 
no officers, the latter would like to know 
where the money is to come from and how 
they are to get it. Other officers are ask- 
ing what has become of Creedmoor and the 
prizes provided for competition there, while 
others are contending that the remaining 
members of the provisional regiments were 
mustered into e State service for five 
years, and that no provision exists for their 
mustering out. As a result of these prob- 
lems, there is talk of some National 
legislation at Albany before long to 
straighten out the tangle 


WHERE TROOPS ARE STATIONED. 


Bulletin from the War Department 
Showing Changes for the Week. 


WASHINGTON, July 15.—In the weekly 
bulletin, issued by the War Department, 
giving the stations of the volunteer troops 
for the benefit of friends and relatives who 
wish to communicate with them, the fol- 
lowing changes are noted over the last is- 


Third Alabama Infantry, Mobile, Ala.; Eighth 
California Infantry at San Francisco; Battalion 
California; First Colorado 
Infantry has sailed for the Philippines; First 
Colorado Battery, Denver; First Connecticut In- 
fantry, Camp Alger; Third Connecticut Infantry, 
Niantic, Conn.; First District of Columbia In- 
San Francisco; First Delaware In- 

Third Georgia Infan- 


California Artillery, 


fantry <t 
Middletown, Del.; 
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tiago; 
Ninth 


oni 
: One Hi 
5 In ¢ 
‘owa; le 
Kan.; Fourteenth 
on, Ky.; three of Louls- 
» Barrac La,} 
at Fo jo 
* é at Augusta, Me.; 
First Maryland I Monroe, Va.; 
Fifth Massach ts 
ham, Mass.; eth 
Sett r aT atte Michigan Infantry 
c nfan 
ch.; Fifteenth Minnesota Infan- 
try at St. Paul, Minn.; Thitd Mississippi Infan- 
at kson,: Miss.; Sixth Missouri Infantry 
at Jefferscn Barracks, Mo.; Third Nebraska In- 
fantry at Jacksonville, Fla.; Battalion of Ne- 
vada Infantry, Carson City,- Nev.; Third. New 
Jersey Infantry at Pompton Lakes, 'N. J.; Fourth 
New Jersey. Infantry, at Sea Girt, N. J.;- First 
New York Infantry at California; enty-second 
New York Infan at Fort Slocum. N. Y.; 
Forty-seveath. New York Infantry at Fort Ad- 
ams, R. 1.; o Hundred and First, Two Hun- 
dred and d, and Two Hundred and Third 
New: York Iufantry at Hempstead, N. Y¥.; three 
light tteries are also at Hempstead, N. Y,; 
ird No-th Carolina Infantry at Raleigh, N. C.; 
Russell. Batt of. North Carolina Infantry on its 
way to the Philippines; par Ohio Infantry at 
Santiago; Tenth Ohio Infantry at Columbus, 
Ohio; ps A and B of the 
tery are at Portland, Oregon; 
vania Infantry at Montchanin, Del.; Fourteenth 
Pennsylvania at Fort Mott, N. J.; Fifteenth 
Pennsylvania Infantry at Sheridan Point, Va.; 
Sixteenth Pennsylvnia Infantry at Charleston, 
8. C.; Eighteenth Pennsylvania Infantry at Dela- 
ware City, Del.; Philadelphia City Pennsylvania 
Cavalry at Camp Alger; vernor’s troops, Penn- 
sylvania valiry, and Sheridan Sre0p, ennsyl- 
vania, at CampAlger; Troop A. Pennsylvania Light 
Battery at Newport News : Troops A and B 
of the Rhode Island Light Battery at Quonsett 
Point, R. fi Second South Carolina Infantry at 
Columbia, 8. C.; heavy battery of South Carolina 
artillery at Suilivan’s Island, 8 C.; Fourth Ten- 
nessee Infantry at—Nashville, Tenn.; Fourth 
Texas Infantry at Austin, Texas; Battery C of 
the Utah Light Artillery at Salt Lake City, 
Uteh; Fifth Virginia Infantry at Richmond, Va.; 
First Washington Infantry at Vancouver Bar- 
racks, Washington; Battalion of Washington In- 
fantry at Olympia, Washington; Second West 
Virginia Infantry at Charleston, West Va.; Sec- 
ond Wisconsin Infantry at Santiago; Third Wis- 
consin Infantry at Santiago; Fourth Wisconsin 
Infantry at Madison, Wis.;-one troop of Wisconsin 
sant Battery at Madison, Wis. ; First United States 
Volunteer Engineers at Peekskili, N. Y¥.; Second 
United. States Volunteer Engineers at Chicago, 
Ill.; Third United States Volunteer Engineers 
at Washington, D. C.; First United States Volun- 
teer Infan at Galveston, kha, 3 Second United 
States: Volunteer Infantry, Covington, 53 
Third United States Volunteer Infantry at Ma- 
con, Ga.; Fourth United States Volunteer In- 
fantry at Fredericksburg, Va.; Fifth United 
States Volunteer aaty at Columbus, Mich,; 
Sixth United States olunteer ey at 
Knoxville, Tenn.; Seventh United States Volun- 
teer Infantry at Setterson Barracks, Mo.; Eighth 
United States Volunteer. Infantry at ‘ons 
Thomas, Kyv.; Ninth United States Volunteer In- 
fantry at New Orleans; Tenth United States 
Volunteer Infantry at Augusta, Ga. 


SUPPLIES FOR THE SOLDIERS. 


on Light Bat- 
econd Pennsyl- 


Over Three Million Dollars’ Worth 
Issued at Chickamauga Park. 


CHICKAMAUGA PARK, July 15.—Fifteen 
carloads of supplies were unloaded at the 
camp to-day. The amount of supplies now 
on hand is enormous, but more arrives 
daily. 

Since the soldiers have been encamped 
here more than $3,000,000 worth of quar- 
termaster’s supplies have been issued to the 
various commands by Capt. McCarthy. This 
does not include the enormous amount of 
clothing and equipuge handled through the 
office of Capt. Zalinski, in charge of these 
supplies, as a sep.irate department of the 
Quartermaster’s Department. 

From official figures furnished by the 


Quartermaster it‘is Seen that at least 
$1,000,000 worth of horses and mules have 
been handled since the mobilization of Gen. 
Brooke’s vast army. There are now over 
10,000 head of horses and mules scattered 
over the great military camp. There are 
two regiments of cavalry, two extra troops 
of cavalry. anda about thirty-five batteries 
of artillery, while the remainder are used 
in wagon and ambulance trains and as offi- 
cers’ mounts. 

This stock consumes an enormous amount 
of forage in a month. The records for thirty 
days show that more than 3,500,000 pounds 
of oats and 4,500,000 pounds of hay have 
been consumed. 

Among other interesting statistics shown 
at the Quartermaster’s office are those indi- 
cating the.amount of cord wood burned in 
thirty days. The records indicate that over 
5,000 cords of heavy timber is burned each 
month, used for cooking purposes exclusive- 
ly. This wood is shipped into Camp 
Thomas by the carload. 

Wagon load after wagon load of surplus 
baggage is now being packed at Camp 
Thomas and turned over to the Quarter- 
master’s: department for safekeeping. This 
includes extra overcoats, blankets, and 
other clothing and equipage belonging to 
various States, as well as all kinds of per- 
sonal property belonging to the soldiers. 
After the war is over this property will be 
turned over to the men to whom it belongs. 


ALL READY AT CAMP BLACK, 


Rations for 4,000 Men for Thirty Days 
There—Troops Expected To-day. 


CAMP BLACK, L. I, July 15.—Six cars 
loaded with freight were delivered here this 
morning. Two of the cars contained the 


camp ovens and utensils for the 
soldiers who are coming in. The failure 
of these to arrive has held the mustering of 
the new regiments back, because it was use- 
less to bring them into camp until the cook- 
ing apparatus was on the ground. The 
rations sufficient to feed 4,000 men for thir- 
ty days have been here for days. The other 
ears received to-day contained provisions 
for the officers’ mess. 

Some of the soldiers may arrive to-mor- 
row. The first to arrive will be a detach- 
ment of men from the Two Hundred and 
First, and they will be followed by details 
from the other regiments, and from their 
own, and within a week the camp will con- 
tain all the men ‘it is expected, who will 
take part in, the _ mobilization. 


Edward Munn to be a Rough Rider. 


NEWARK, July 15.—Edward Munn, the 
eldest son of County Counsel Munn, left for 
Tampa this morning. He will join Roose- 
velt’s Rough Riders. Young Munn is a 

owerful. man and angathiete. He was 
born on July 27, 1874. entered Princeton 
with the. class of '95, played half back and 
quarter back on his freshman team,,and in 
his sophomore year on the ’Varsity. scrub. 
He was assistant manager of the victorious 
93 football eleven. The following year he 
was manager of the team. After two years 
on ranches in the West he returned to his 
home at 13 Munn Avenue, East Orange. He 
was admitted to the New-Jersey bar last 
month. Munn has been a member of Capt. 
Badgley’s troon of Squadron A, New York 
City, for severa: years. 


Volunteers in Jersey City. 


One hundred and ten nfen of the Fourth 
(Regiment of Jersey City volunteered. last 


night at the armory for the new company 
needed for the Fourth Volunteer Regi- 
ment, now at Sea Girt. They will be ex- 
amined to-morrow; and all who pass will 
be sent to camp. at once. 


THE WOUNDED DOING WELL. 


NEWPORT NEWS, Va., July 15.—The 


. condition of the sick and wounded soldiers 


who were brought to Old Point by the 
steamers City of Washington and Break- 
water was very gratifying to-day. 

Few of them are seriously wounded, and 


one of the physicians expressed the belief 
to-day that none would die from the effects 
of injuries sustained on the battlefield. The 
hospital arrangements are excellent. The 
ladies of Old Point and vicinity are taking 
an active interest in the men, and are pro- 
viding them with all sorts of delicacies. 

Mrs. Ellen Hardin Walworth of New 
York, Director General of the Woman's 
Natfonal Wat Relief Association, and Dr. 
George Bailey of Philadelphia, an officer of 
the ational Relief Commission, are co- 
a with the authorities in promoting 
the comfort and well-being of the suffering 
soldiers. 

Mrs, Walworth has engaged quarters for 
eight trained nurses, who are expected to 
arrive to-morrow, and has telegraphed for 
a large supply of such articles as can be 
used to advantage in the sick room. 

One of the first acts of Dr. Bailey after 
his arrival was to arrange for stenographers 
and typewriters to go to each ward and 
write letters for the wounded men. 


PRACTICE WITH GREAT GUNS. 


Expert Firing Done by the Gunners 
at Fort Wadsworth, 


The gunners of the Fifth Artiliery, United 
States Army, stationed at Fort Wadsworth, 
had gun practice yesterday afternoon with 
the big eight-inch disappearing guns. The 
firing was done under the command of 
Majer Myerick, commandant of the fort. 

The ‘practice was at a target anchored 
9,000 yards distant in the lower bay. Four 
solid shots were fired, which proved the 

nners to be experts. Of the four shots fired 
Three struck the target. 

The practice was witnessed by the volun- 
teers of Companies C and K of the Third 
Volunteer Regiment of thé State of New 
Jersey, who cheered the gunfiers évery time 
the target was struck. 


OKELESS POWDER. 


The Department of War Has Negoti- 


ated for a New Line of Explo- 
stves for’ Fighting. 


WASHINGTON, July 15.—The gratifying 
announcement is made by the Ordnance Bu- 
reau of the army that it will soon be able to 
supply smokeless powder for the Springfield 
rifiés' with which the volunteers are armed. 
It may be a month or more before this can 
be done generally, but before the main cam- 
paign is begun against Havana the depart- 
ment expécts.to have the entire volunteer 
forces equipped with “the improved cart- 
ridges. 

That it has not been able to do this be- 
fore is the fault of Congress. American 
manufacturers had not succeeded in pro- 
ducing a satisfactory smokeless powder. 
The only demand for it was from the army, 
and for the ‘limited quantity used in time 
of peace the Ordnance Department could not 
offer sufficiently large contracts to induce 
the manufacturers to establish the plants 
and conduct the experiments necessary for 
its production. In this predicament, the 
only recourse was to purchase the powder 
abroad, ‘ 

There the bureau was met by the obstacle 
set up by Congress in the form of a pro- 
vision in all the army appropriation bills 
that the materials purchased should be of 
American manufacture. Limited to home 
make, and unable to give the home makers 
contracts large enough to cause them. to 
embark on the production of. the improved 
powder, the Ordnance Bureau had to be 
content with the old-fashioned explosive. 
This is the explanation offered by a leading 


Official of that bureau who is thoroughly 
familiar with thé efforts it has made for 
years past to secure the introduction of the 
manufacture of smokeless powder in this 
country. 

Before the present war began the Gov- 
ernment received an offer from a German 
concern—one of the largest engaged in the 
powder industry in that country—of a 
smokeless powder which was found to be 
satisfactory. The department could not 
buy the powder from a foreign house, un- 
der the law, but it offered to adopt it for 
the use of the army if the makers would 
establish a plant “in this country. They 
asked what contracts the Government could 
fuarantee them. The answer was not sat- 
isfactory and the plant was not estab- 
lished. The German house, like its Amer- 
ican compeers, did not consider the amount 
of business the Government could assure 
it sufficient to make the business pay. 

It has been only within the past few days 
that the Government has been able to se- 
cure a smokeless powder that could be 
used in the .45-calibre rifle. The difficulty 
was that the pqwder used in the .30-calibre 
cartridge for the Krag-Jorgensen regular 
army rifle was of too high pressure, and if 
used in the .45-calibre gun would have ex- 
ploded the breech-lock. 

At last, however, the powdermakers have 
succeeded in producing a powder which the 
ordnance officials have decided will do, al- 
though it is not entirely satisfactory. This 
powder, while not absolutely smokeless, is 
so much nearer so than thet now in use in 
the Springfield cartridges that contracts 
have been placed for its manufacture as 
rapidly as the makers can turn it out. 

The new cartridges can be produced by 
the same machinery as is employed to 
make those now in use. The only difference 
will bé that smokeless powder will be sub- 
stituted for the black. The same manu- 
facturers who are now turning out the old- 
fashioned cartridges will go to work at 
once on those charged with the new ex- 
plosive, and a8 fast as the cartridges are 
delivered in sufficient quantities to make a 
respectable showing, their issue to @he vol- 
unteers will begin. 

With smokeless powder the Springfield 
rifle will, the ordnance officials think, prove 
to be a fair weapon, though inferior, of 
course, to either the Krag-Jorgensen or the 
Mauser. It has a range sufficient for all 
ordinary purposes, it is pointed out, and its 
bullet is more deadly, more effective as a 
“stopper ” than that of the smaller calibre 
guns. The chief objection against the 
Springfield, as shown by the reports that 
come from Santiago from official and un- 
official gources is its ammunition, which 
makes heavy white smoke, which draws 
the enemy’s fire and obscures the vision of 
the firing line. As soon as the volunteers 
ean be supplied with the smokeless powder 
they will be nearer to a level of effective- 
ness with the regulars. 

When the war began there was not in 
this country, according to Gen, Miles’s own 
statement, enough small arm ammunition 
to supply sixty reunds to the men in the 
army. Then it was necessary to accept any 
kind of powder that could be had. Since 
then herculean efforts have been made by 
the Ordnance Department, with the result 
that to-day, for the first time, nothing but 
smokeless powder is being purchased for 
the field, siege and seacoast guns of the ar- 
tillery. 
der, which haus been used for the heavy 
coast artillery, will be bought, the makers 
being able now to supply enough smokeless 
powder for all artillery purposes. With the 
discovery of a smokeless powder that can 
be used in the Springfield rifle, the powder 
problem seems to be solved for the present 
war. The assurance that the volunteers can 
all be supplied with it before the Fall cam- 
paign opens is regarded as another strong 
reason for postponing the main attack on 
Cuba until then. 


THINK THEY WERE SWINDLED. 


‘American Medical Indemnity Asso- 
ciation ” Will Have to Explain to 
the Physicians of the Bronx. 


An indignation meeting of physicians of 
the Bronx was held in Ettinger’s Hall, Mad- 
ison Avenue and One Hundred and Forty- 
eighth Street, last night, to take measures 
for prosecuting those responsible for what 
thé physicians fear is a swindle, by means 
of which they claim nearly 600 medical 
men of the greater city have lost $40 each, 
a grand total of $24,000. One suit for $5,000 
has already been brought, and others are 
threatened. 

Several months ago there was _ started 
what is known as the “ American Medical 
Indemnity Association,’’ with E. J. Sanders 
as President. An office was opened at 156 
Fifth Avenue, ‘the association took into 
its fold practicing physicians, medical stu- 
dents, and others connected with the medi- 
cal profession, and promised indemnity in 
case of disability resulting from sickness 
or from accident. A fee of $40 per year was 
required, and for this, in case, of illness or 
during recovery from accident, the member 
was to receive $25 per week for the first 
six months, $18 weekly for the next three 
months, and $12.50 for the remainder of one 
year, 

The company published a circular stat- 


ing its objects. It gave the names of a large 
number of physicians, amon them Dr. 
Charles McBurney, Dr. Maurice J. Ash, 
and Dr. St. Clair Smith. Dr. George Can- 
dler of St. Ann’s Avenue and One Hundred 
and Forty-eighth Street was secured to 
canvass the Borough of the Bronx for 
members, and he met with considerable 
success. Among those who joined by pay- 
ing the forty-dollar fee were Dr. William 
Davis, 653 East One Hundred and Fifty- 
second Street; Dr, P. J. Byrne, 352 Willis 
Avenue; Dr. J. J. Smith, 549 East One 
Hundred ahd forty-third Street; Dr. J. 
Goodall, 565 East One Hundred and Sixty- 
eighth Street; Dr. Ernest Wilkins, 588 East 
One Hundred and Forty-first Street; Dr. 
Jamés Geary, 370 Willis Avenue, and Dr. B. 
A. Bailey, 265 Alexander Avenue. 

Each member was to receive a certificate 
of membership within thirty days. None of 
those mentioned received a certificate, and 
after a time they became suspicious, and 
the indignation meeting was the outcome. 
It was decided by the physicians to take 
such steps as seemed necessary to reach the 
promoters of the enterprise and either to 
obtain a refunding of the money or to pros- 
ecute. At the meeting it was stated that 
00 physicians had subscribed, and it was 
alleged that none of these had received his 
certificate. 

Dr. Candler was present at the meeting. 
He goryg that he had acted in good 
faith, and if there was anything wrong with 
the association he had been hoodwinked as 
well as the rest. Through his lawyers, 
Grans & Berrodette, he had brought sult 
for $5,000 for injuries to ‘his reputation. A 
number of the others attending the meeting 
said they would sue at once, and promised 
a hot time for the men behind the associa- 
tion. if they could be unearthed. 


The Meriden. Co., 


SILVERSMITHS. 


208 Fifth Avenue, 
MADISON SQUARE, 


No more of the brown cocoa pow- 


LOW FEVER AT SIBOREY 


Surgeon Greenleaf Reports Twen- 
ty-three New Cases and 
Three Deaths. 


TYPE OF DISEASE 


Surgeon ‘General Sternberg. Says the 
Figures Are Encouraging and 
Show that the Fever Is 
Well Under Control. 


WASHINGTON, July 15.—Concerning the 
presence of yellow fever among the troops 
before Santiago, official utterances here to-+ 
day took on a decidedly more cheerful tone. 
This was attributed in part to the report re« 
ceived from Surgeon Greenleaf of Gen, 
Miles’s staff that there had been only twen- 
ty-three new cases and three deaths in the 
past twenty-four hours, and in part to the 


feeling that the surrender of the city would. - 


greatly simplify the problem of dealing with 
the plague. The message from Surgeon 
Greenleaf was as follows: 

“ Siboney, July 15. 

“Only 23 new cases of yellow fever 
and three deaths reported within the past 
twenty-four hours. Type of disease mild. 
Camp site moved whenever practicable. 
Have taken rigorous sanitary precautions to 
prevent the spread of the disease.” 

These figures were to be taken as en< 
couraging, Surgeon General Sternberg said. 
They indicated that the disease was, as had 
been reported, of a mild form, and that the 
medical officers with the army had it well in 
control. This telegram, the Surgeon Gen- 
eral added, represented all information that 
had been receivéd from Santiago during the 
day concerning the fever situation. 

This outward air of cheerfulness was not, 
however, reflected in private circles, where 
the report made by Surgeon Greenleaf was 
accepted as confirming the alarming repre- 
sentations concerning the outbreak made in 
the unpublished dispatches from Gen, Miles. 


To the average observer, especially to those 
having close personal interests in the health 
of particular persons at the front, the a 
pearance of twenty-three cases in a single 
day so near to the beginning of an outbreak 
seemed by no means reassuring. 

Surgeon General Sternberg said to-day 
that he thought it extremely likely that 
large bodies of the men now at Santiago 
had not been exposed to the fever infec- 
tion at all and could after a period of de- 
tention be sent anywhere with safety. It 
would be necessary, he said, to isolate the 
fever patients and all those known or be- 
lieved to have been exposed. The other 


troops could be encamped on the high 


grounds surrounding the city and kept there - 


until freedom from the fever had been 
demonstrated. 

By this means it is calculated that a con- 
siderable ortion of the regulars who 
have been depended on to furnish the back- 
bone for the Puerto Rico expedition, may 
yet be made available for that purpose, 

By medical men the success that has fol- 
lowed the efforts of the marine hospital 
service to stamp out the incipient outbreak 
of fever in Mississippi recently furnishes a 
reason for feeling encouraged about the 
prospects of dealing with the pest at San- 
tiago. The conditions, it is recognized, are 
radically different, but it is argued that the 
prevention of the spread of the disease 
from McHenry was largely due to improved 
methods of dealing with it, all of which 
will, so far as is possible, be put into use 
at Santiago. 

The employment of these methods, the iso- 
lation of the patients, and the enforcement 
of a quarantine of military severity will, the 
War Department hopes, keep thé fever 
within reasonable bounds. Both Secretary 
Alger and Adjt. Gen. Corbin consider the 
outlook brighter than it was yesterday. 


FOR PLAYING THE PIANO. 


A St. Louis Woman in Court for Wake 
ing Neighbors. 


ST. LOUIS, July 15.—Because ghe plays 
the piano every morning between 5 and 6 
o’clock Miss Georgia Armour, a pretty sev- 


enteen-year-old girl, must appear in the 
police court, and answer a charge of dis- 
turbing the peace, 

Miss Armour resides in a fashionable 
boarding house district, She is employed 
down town during the day, and early in the 
morning is the only time she gets to prac- 
tice on her favorite musical instrument. 
Neighbors complained in vain that the noise 
disturbed their sleep. As a last resort the 
alleged sufferers swore out a police sum. 
mons against the young woman. 


MILLION DOLLARS FROM DAWSON 


Lucky Miners Bring Dust and Drafts 
from the Frozen North, 


SEATTLE, Washington, July 15.—A pri- 
vate dispatch from Victoria, B. C., says 
that the steamer Cottage City arrived there 


to-night from Alaska with a number of pas- 
sengers from Dawson City who have gold 
dust and drafts estimated at $1,000,000. The 
gold was brought up the Yukon in steamers 
and then overland to the Lynn Canal. 


Plaza Hotel, Brooklyn, Burned, 


A roadhouse known as the Plaza Hotel, 
at the corner of Union Street and Prospect 
Park West, Brooklyn, was partly burned 
early yesterday morning. The proprietor 
is Edward Clarkson. He and his wife, 
daughter, and grandson were the only per- 


sons in the house at the time except Ede 
ward Aldeg, an employe. Aldeg was 
awakened and gave the alarm. The loss is 
about_ $7,000. The building is owned by 
Mrs. White of Seventy-sixth Street, Mane 
attan. 


Died from Bleeding Nose, 
Hanford Van Siclen, the seven-year-old 
son of J. W. L. Van Siclen of Whitestone, 
Queens Borough, died yesterday from ex- 
haustion brought on by nose bleed. The 


boy was in his usual good health last Mon- 
day, when he began to bleed violently from 
the nose. A physician was unable to stop 
the flow of blood, and the boy grew weaker 
continually, until he died. 


AT THE HOTELS. 


ASTOR—G. H. Bushnell, United States Army. 


EMPIRE—Lieut. A. 3. Conklin, United States 
Army. 


GERLACH—S. C. Whitford, General M 
Sea Board Air Line Railway, Georsia. ee 


GRAND—W. E. Clark, United States Army. 
HOLLAND—Dr. Clarke Davis, Cincinnati. 
MURRAY HILL—J. W. Hinkley, Poughkeepsie, 


ARRIVAL OF BUYERS. 


Representatives of Out-of-Town Firms 
Now in the City. 


Armstrong, Cator & Co., Baltimore, Md.; J. Hy 
Cator, millinery; 621 Broadway. 

Harburger Brothers, Wheeling, West Va.: J, 

en ee ay al Central Hotel. 
um, C., ashington, D. C., cloaks : 
Hotel Albert. en 

Brown, Thompson & Co., Hartford, Conn.; W. 
D. Johnson, carpets; 2 Walker Street, St. 


Cloud Hotel. 
Il.; J. D, Adams, 


Adams Brothers, Chicago, 
furnishing goods; Astor House. 

Stearns, P. . & Co., Boston, Mass.; S. Wood, 
laces and trimmings; St. Denis Hotel. 

Uliman Cloak and Suit Co., Baltimore, Md.; M. 
E. Goldsmith, cloaks and suits; Hotel Ven- 


dome, 
Goldsmith, J., & Son, Baltimore, Md.: J. Gold- 
smith, dry goods, notions, &c.; Hotel Ven- 


dome, 

McDowell & Co.,. Baltimore, Md.; E. G. Me 
Dowell, carpets; Hotel Marlborough. 

O’Hearn & Co., Syracuse, N. Y.; J. D. O’ Hearn, 
furnishing goods; Hotel Albert. 

Benson & Todd, Macon, Ga.; F. C. 
clothing and furnishing goods; New 
dam Hotel. { 

Kuttner, J., & Co., Rome, Ga.; 8. Kuttner, 
clothing; New York Hotel. . 

Rice, S. M., & Co., Wheeling, West Va; L. B. 
Stein, - millinery; 670 Broadway; Hotel 
Candillac. 

Pittsburg Dry Goods Co., Pittsburg, Pa.; T. 
Cc. Lindsay, wash fabrics; 43 Leonard Street; 
Gilsey House. 

Campbell & Smith, Pittsburg, Pa.; H. D. 
Thompson, domestics and linens; Westminster 


‘Hotel. 
Menken, J. 8S., Co. (The), Memphis, Tenn.; 
Halle, clothing and hats; L. Levy, dom- 

estics; 115 Worth Street; Hotel Vendome. 

Fair (The), Chicago, Ill.;J. H. Hill, domestics, 
dress goods and silks; Hotel esteeronam 
Shillito, John (The), Cincinnati, O.; J. W. 
Johnson, notions; 3848 Broadway; Hoffman. 
House. 

Siegel, Cooper @ Co., Chicago, Ill.; H. H. Mor. 
ton, dry goods; Bighteenth Street and Sixth 
Avenue; offman House. 


Benson, 
Amstere 


Garson, Meyer & Co., Rochester; M. C. 
i; “Wwoolens; B. Meyer, woolens; Liottnan ious 
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Officers, Non-Commissioned Offi- 
cers, and Privates on the 
City of Washington. 


ALL ARE NOW AT FORT MONROE 


Steamer Breakwater Also Brings a 
Large Number of Sick and Wound- 
ed from Siboney — How te 
Address Inquiries. 


FORT MONROE, Va., July 15.—Following 
is a list of sick and wounded officers and 
men received at the United States General 
Hospital, Fort Monroe, Va, July 13, per 
gteamer City of Washington, from Siboney. 

Any inquiries as to the above men, or as 
to contribution of delicacies, clothing, or the 
like, should be addressed to the Post Chap- 
lain, Fort Monroe, Va., who will gladly give 
any information desired, either as to the 
sick men themselves or with reference to 
the articles most needed for their comfort. 


Officers. 


Robert H. Anderson, Ninth 


First Lieut. 
infantry. 

Second Lieut. Wilbur E. Dove, 
Infantry. 

Capt. Eaton A. Edwards, 
Infantry. 

Capt. John B. Guthrie, Thirteenth Infan- 
try. 

Second Lieut. Hamn.ord, Ninth Infantry. 

Capt. Frank B. Jones, Twenty-second 
Infantry. 

Major Henry La Mott, First United States 
Volunteers. 

Lieut. Col. Emerson H. Liscum, Twenty- 
fourth Infantry. 

Second Lieut. Paul B. Malone, Thirteenth 
Infantry. 

Second Lieut. Amos H. Martin, 
fantry. 

Capt. Henry B. Mcon, Twentieth Infantry. 

Lieut. Col. John H. Patterson, Twenty- 
second Infantry. 

Second Lieut. 
Infantry. 


Capt. Robert C. Van Vliet, 
fantry. 

Capt. George B. Walker, Sixth Infantry. 

Second Lieut. Harry O. Williard, 
Cavalry. 

Capt. Thomas C. 
fantry. 

Lieut. Col. 
Infantry. 


Twelfth 


Twenty-fifth 


First In- 


Lewis 8S. Sorley, Sixteenth 


Tenth In- 


Woodbury, Sixteenth In- 


William S. Worth, Thirteenth 


Non-Commissioned Officers. 


Company G, Sixth 


Sergeants—Anderson, 
First United 


Cavalry; Barren, Company E, 
States Volunteers; Decker, Company H, 
Sixth Infantry; Dewar, Company K, First 
United States Volunteers; Ellison, Company 
F, Tenth Cavalry; Fardy, Company E, Six- 
teenth Infantry; Giesel, Company M, Thir- 
ty-third Michigan; Kenryn, Company A, 
Second Artillery; Koler, Company F, Third 
Infantry; Lang, Company E, First Cavalry; 
McDermott, Company F, Seventy-first New 
York; Moore, Company C, Ninth Infantry; 
Murray, Company F, Thirteenth Infantry; 
Nair, Company D, Eighth Infantry; San- 
strom, Company G, Sixth Infantry; Spitzel, 
Company F, Seventy-first New York; Ward, 
Company E, Seventeenth Infantry; ——, 
First Sergeant, Company H, Twenty-fourth 
Infantry. 

Corporals—Beals, Company E, Twelfth In- 
fantry; Bentzhoff, Company G, Seventh In- 
fantry; Bowman, (civilian,) with Seventh 
Infantry: Conroy, Company F, Second In- 
fantry; Crummel, Company E, Fourth In- 
fantry; Daum, Company C, Second Infan- 
try; Davis, Company L, First United States 
Volunteers; Flagler, Company E, Second In- 
fantry; Hagadorn, Company E, Fighth In- 
fantry; Hagans, Company G, Fourth In- 
fantry; Jones, Company F, Tenth Cavalry; 
Kibler, Company D, Seventh Infantry; 
Lathrop, Company K, Second Massachu- 
vetts; Madden, Company D, Seventh Infan- 
try; Mathers, Company C, Tenth Cavalry; 
McNab, Company cC, Seventy-first New 
York; McSparron, Company G, First United 
States Volunteers, Murphy, Company C, 
Fourth Infantry; Ocxenden, Company C, 
Sixth Infrintry; Seaberg, Company D, Twen- 
ty-sixth Infantry; Sherherd, Company G, 
Sixth Infantry; Stephens, Company I, Thir- 
ty -taird lMjchivan,; Sutton, Company H, 
fev_niy-first New York; Woodruff, Com- 
pany &, Thirty-third Michigan; Wray, 
Company EH, Second Infantry; Wright, Com- 

uny C, Tenth Cavalry; Wyncoonp, Company 
it, First United States Volunteers; 
Company A, Seventy-first New York. 


Priva‘*>s. 
Sixteenth Infantry; 


aird Cavalry; 
New 


Allen, Company H, 
Anderson, Company &, 
Andre, Compeny K, s<vexty-first 
Yor':. 

Bailey, Comrary D cf? the First United 
States Volunteers; Was’er, Company E, 
Twelfth Infantry; B2yior, Company A, 
Twenty-fourth _nfari-y; R3eaie, Company 
D, Sixth Infentry; Ficha, Compiny HH, 
Fourth Infantry; Ble-sharé, Company E, 
Sixth Cavalry; Bork, Company C, EPighth 
Infantry; Bowman, Cormrany D, Tenth Cav- 
alry; Braaten, Company *, Third Infantry; 
Bradford, Company *, Sixth Infantry; Brit- 
ton, Company E, Secore 'x.fantry; Brown, 
Company A, Tenth Cavairy; Brown, Com- 
any B, Tweniy-fifth infantry; Burleson, 
Bompeny C, Seventh infantry; Byrne, Com- 
pany F, Thirteenth infantry. 

Campbell, Company D, Tenth Cavalry; 
Canning, Company I, Seventy-first New 
York: Carleton, Company H, Ninth Infan- 
try; Cary Company B, Twenty-first Infan- 
try; Cate, Company D, Twelfth Infantry; 
Cheek, Company D, Twentieth Infantry; 
Coats, Company L, Second Massachusetts. 

Davitt, Company G, Thirteenth Infantry; 
Dean, Company F, Twenty-fourth Infantry; 
Deutschberger, Company C, Seventy-first 
New York; Donagoe, Company H, Twenty- 
second Infantry; Donelly, Company M, 
Seventy-first New York; Dotson, Company 
H, Sixth Infantry; Dunford, Company C, 
Ninth Infantry; Dunn. Company H, Seventh 
Infantry; Duncan, Company C, Fourth In- 
fantry. 

Eiseman, Company F, Seventy-first New 
York; Elvers, Company D, Thirteenth In- 
fantry; Emmons, Company D, Sixth Cav- 
alry; Erstein, Company F, Second Infantry; 
Escher, Company D, Second Infantry; Esh- 
elman, Company B, Seventeenth Infantry; 
Eubanks, Company B, Tenth Cavalry. 

Featherstone. Company F, Seventy-first 
New York; Feltz, Company D, Sixth In- 
fantry; Fisher, Company D, Seventy-first 
New York; Fitch, (band,) Twenty-fourth In- 
fantry; Fitzgerald, Company A, Sixteenth 
Infantry; Flynn, Company C, Eighth In- 
fantry; Foster, Company B, Third Infantry; 
Foster, Company H, Tenth Infantry. 

Gandy, Company G, Ninth Cavalry; Gil- 
senon, Company B. —— Infantry; Graham, 
Company D._ Sixteenth Infantry; Green, 
Company M, Seventy-first New York: 
Green, Company B, Seventh Infantry; 
Greenfield, Company C, Sixth Infantry; 
Grimm, Company G, Ninth Infantry. 

Hall, Company F, Seventy-first New York; 
Hall, Company C, Seventy-first New York; 
Hamlin, Company C, Sixth Cavalry; Harris, 
Company H, Twenty-second Infantry; Has- 
kins, Company C, Seventeenth Infantry; 
Hazard, Company H, Twenty-fourth In- 
fantry; Heckler, Company F, Seventy-first 
New York; Hermans, Company F, Twenty- 
fourth Infantry: Hess, Company H, Seven- 
ty-first New York; Hicks, Company A, 
Fourth Infantry; Hill, Company A, Twenty- 
fourth Infantry; Hollborn, Hospital Corps, 
Thirty-third Michigan; Hipsher, Company 
A, Tenth Cavalry; Hobbs, Company E, Sev- 
enth Infantry; Holcomb, (band,) Seventh In- 
fantry; Hersley, Company G, Sixth In- 
fantry; Houston, Company G, Seventh In- 
fantry; Hunt, Company B, Seventy-first 
New York; Hunt, Company B, Seventy-first 
New York; Huston, Company D, Sixth In- 
fantry. 

Irvin, Company E, Ninth Cavalry; Irvine, 
Company D, Twentieth Infantry; Isham, 
Company C, Sixth Infantry. 

James, Company A, Tenth Cavalry; Jani- 
zek, Company I, First Cavalry; Jensen, 

and,) Sixth Infantry; Johnson, Company 

. Oy ay hye Michigan; Jurgeson, Roun: 

I, First Cavairy. 

Keller, Company, B, Thirteenth Infantry; 
Kent, Company F, Second Massachusetts: 
Kirby, Company G, Seventy-first New York: 
Krauss, Company_D, Sixteenth Infantry; 
Krejci, Company B, Second Infantry; Kuh- 
len, (band,) Second Infantry. 

Larkin, Company G, Ninth Massachusetts; 
Lewis, Company. , Fourth Infantry; Lewis, 
Company C, Thirty-third Michigan; Lossa, 
Company A, Sixteenth Infantry. 

Macomos, Company D, Second Infantry; 
Markham, Company B, Thirteenth Infantry; 
Marlow, Company H, Seventy-first New 
York; Marth, Company I, Seventy-first New 
York; Martin, Company I, hirty-third 
Michigan; Maurer, Company D, Sixteenth 
Infantry; McGavan, Company b, Twelfth 
Infantry; McGehan, Company M. Seventy- 
first New York; McGuire, Company H, 
Ninth Infantry; McIntosh, Company G, 
Seventy-first New York; McKenna, Com- 
pany HE, Sixth Infantry; McMahon, Com- 
pany H, Fourth Infantry; McNaliy, Com- 
pany G, ‘Thirty-fourth Michigan; Miller, 
Company C, Sixth Infantry; Miller, Com- 

C, S¢venty-first New York; Miller, 
ny D, Ninth Infantry; Morse, Com- 
pany H, Sixteenth Infantry; Morton Com- 


pany I, ‘Thirty-third 


Zitnik, ' 


Michigan; Murphy, 
Company B, First United States Volunteers; 
Murphy, Company M, Seventy-first New 


York. - 7 
Neveth, Sanaa Fourth intantey ; New- 
man, vii gre , Twenty-fourth Infantry; 
Newman, Company B, Thirteenth Infantry; 
Nusbaum, (civilian,) with Seventh Infantry. 

O’Brien, Company A, First U. S. Volun- 
teers; O’Brien, Company F, Thirteenth In- 
fantry; Olmstead, Company C, Seventy-first 
New York. 

Palmer, Company H, Twelfth Infantry; 
Pearee, Company FE, Seventy-first New 
York, Pence, Company A, Fourth Infantry; 
Perkins, Company F, Sixteenth Infantry; 
Phenio, Company I, Third Cavalry; Pierce, 
Company {, First Cavairy; Piety, Company 
Cc, —— Infantry; Pitts, Company H, Twenty- 
fifth Infantry; Pittson, Company B, Twen- 
ty-second Infantry; Pohl, Company A, 

wenty-second Infantry; Potter, Company 
M, Seventy-first New York. 

Reed, Company C, Twenty-fourth In- 
fantry; Richards, Company C, Tenth In- 
fantry; Rogers, Company H, ‘Tenth In- 
fantry; Rothart, Company F, Thirteenth In- 
Panty. Reseporka, Compgny E, First Cav- 
alry. 

Saunders, Company B, Tenth Cavalry; 
Schaller, Company .E, Seventy-first New 
York; Scroggins, Company D, Sixteenth In- 
fantry; Sodam, Company G, Twenty-second 
Infantry; Shelate, Company C, Sixth In- 
fantry; Simms, Company D, Tenth Cavalry; 
Smith, Company A, Second Massachusetts; 
Smith, Company F, Seventh Infantry; 
Spann, Company A, Twenty-first Infantry; 
Spatig, Company D, Seventeenth Infantry; 
Stahl, Company D, Seventeenth Infantry; 
Stark, Company L, Thirty-third Michigan, 
Stromski, Company D, Sixteenth Infantry; 
Sullivan, Company C, First Infantry. 

Thempson, Company L, First U. 8. Volun- 
teers; Traver, Company A, Second Massa- 
chusetts; Trimmer, Company C, Twelfth In- 
fantry; Turner, Company D, Ninth Cavalry. 

Valentine, Company C, Seventy-first New 
York, Vinnion, Company C, Engineers; 
Wagner, Company E, Thirteenth Infantry; 
Walters, Company G, Seventy-first New 
York; Warren, Company A, Thirty-third 
Michigan; Watson, Company G, First Cav- 
alry; Watson, Company M, Seventy-first 
New York: Watson, Company F, Tenth Cav- 
alry; Weeks, Company C, Seventy-first New 
York; Wehr, Company E, Seventeenth In- 
fantry; Westborg, Company C, Seventy- 
first New York; Wetherbee, Company D, 
Seventh Infantry; Willis, Company E,. Sec- 
ond Massachusetts; Winter, Company E, 
Twenty-second Infantry; Wruck, Company 
A. Twenty-second Infantry; Yates, Com- 
pany A, Second Artillery, Yokely, Company 
A, Tenth Infantry; Youngs, Company M, 
Seventy-first New York; Company B, 
Third Cavalry; ——, (band,) Sixth Infantry. 


ARRIVED ON THE BREAKWATER. 


FORT MONROE, Va., July 15.—The fol- 
lowing sick and wounded soldiers arrived 
yesterday on the steamer Breakwater from 
Siboney: 

Non-Commissioned Officers. 


Sergeants—Brown, Company C, Second 
Infantry; Crisler, Company F, Sixth Infan- 
try; Elliott Company E, Twenty-fourth In- 
fantry; Fox, Company D, Sixth Infantry; 
Irvin, Company E, Sixth Infantry; Jang, 
Company C, (wenty-second Infantry; Marr, 
Company D, Eighth Infantry; Russell, Com- 
pany F, Second Infantry; Ryan, Company 
D, Tenth. Infantry; Ryan, Company D, 
Twenty-second Infantry; Russett, Company 
E, Sixteenth Infantry; Starr, Company D, 
Twenty-fourth Infantry; Vreeland, Com- 
pany F, Third Cavalry. 

Corporais—Beson, Company K, First Ar- 
tillery; Black, Company A, Twenty-fourth 
Infantry; Blain, Company E, Ninth Caval- 
ry; Broadfoot, Company A, Seventh Infan- 
try; Kramer, Company E, Sixteenth Infan- 
try; Leadbitter, Company K, First Artillery; 
Mastcn, Company I, Ninth Massachusetts; 
McLaren, Company C, Seventh Infantry; 
Miller, Company F, Sixth Infantry; O’Reil- 
ly, Company B, Ninth Infantry; Peterson, 
Company B, Thirteenth Infantry; Rice, 
Company I, Thirty-fourth Michigan; Ring- 
land Company E, Twenty-second Infantry; 
Stanley, Company B, Seventh Infantry, 


Privates. 


Aldrich, Company H, Seventh Infantry; 
Anderson, Company F, Twenty-fifth Infan- 
try; Arnett, Company D, Sixth Infantry; 
Armstrong, Company C, Tenth Infantry. 

Bachelor, Hospital Corps, Second Massa- 
chusetts; Barber, Company B, Twenty-first 
Infantry: Benjamin, Company E, Fourth 
Infantry; Bickford, Company C, First Cav- 
alry; Boyer, Signal Corps; Bunner, Com- 
pany G, Tenth Infantry; Burnham, Com- 
pany G, Tweifth Infantry; Burns, Company 
A, Sixth Infantry; Bryant, Company G, 
Twenty-second Irfantry; Bryant, ompany 
G, Twelfth Infantry; Byington, Company 
D, First Cavalry. 

Callis, Company H, Sixth Infantry; Clay, 
Company D, Tenth Cavalry; Cole, Company 
H, Fourth Infantry; Conway,.Company H, 
Twenty-fourth Infantry; Coseriff, Company 
F, Second Infantry. 

Dausey, Company E, Twenty-fourth In- 
fantry; Davis, Company D. Sixth Cavalry; 
Delinda. Company B, Sixteenth Infantry; 
Des Moines, Company E, Thirty-third 
Michigan; Dildine, Company B, Seventeenth 
Infantry; Donaldson. Company E, Sixteenth 
Infantry; Dooling, Company H, Sixth Cav- 
airy. 

EKgather, Company E, Thirteenth Infan- 
try; Evans, Company K, Thirty-third Michi- 
gan, 

Fort, Compaay F, Third Infantry; Fortier, 
Company A, Second Massachusetts; Franks, 
Company &. Twelfth Infantry; Frazier, 
Company B, Twenty-fourth Infantry. 

Gagnon, Company <A, Second Massachu- 
setts; Gaberoski, Company E, Fourth In- 
fantry; Gilbert, Company H, Twenty-fifth 
Infantry; Gibbs, Company F, First United 
States Volunteers; reen, Company H, 
Tenth Infantry; Greenlee, Company H, 
Seventh Infantry; Griffin, Company H, First 
United States Volunteers. 

Hahn, Company H, Third Cavalry; Hall, 
Company D, Seventeenth Infantry; Harley, 
Company E, Second Infantry; Harner, Com- 
pany A, First United States Volunteers; 
Hendricks, Company C, Twenty-second In- 
fantry; Herbert, Company F, Thirteenth In- 
fantry; Hess, Company C, Sixteenth In- 
fantry; Hawling, Company C, Sixth Infan- 
try; Holdman, Company F, Sixteenth In- 
fantry; Hope, Company B, Fourth Infantry; 
Hover, Company H, Third Infantry; Hunt, 
Company G, welfth Infantry; Hutton, 
Company L, Thirty-third Michigan; Hutton, 
Company HK, Twenty-fourth Infantry. 

Irving, Company L, Thirty-third Michi- 

Company F, Tenth Cavalry; 


gan. 

Jackson, 

Jameson, Company E, Twenty-second In- 
fantry; Jenger, Company D, Third Infantry; 
Johnson, Company C, Thirty-fourth Michi- 
gan. 

Kaiser, Company K, Thirty-third Michli- 
gan; Kennedy, Company E, Seventy-first 
New York; King, Company H, Twelfth In- 
fantry; Kingler, Company G, Thirteenth In- 
fantry; Knox, Company D, First United 
States Volunteers; Koelle, Company D, 
Sixth Cavalry; Kreyser, (band,) Seventh In- 
fantry, 

Larson, 


Company I, Seventh Infantry; 
Leavitt, Company H, Twentieth Infantry; 
Loney, Company H, Sixteenth Infantry; 
Long, Company F, Twenty-second Infan- 
try; La Plant, Company F, Ninth Massa- 
chusetts. 

Malo ey. Company G, Thirty-third Michi- 
gan; \ eadows, Company I, Seventh Infan- 
try; Merriman, Company A, Seventeenth 
Infantry;* McDonald. Company M, Ninth 
Massachusetts; McDonald, Company K, 
Thirty-third Michigan; Mooney, Company 
L, Thirty-third Michigan. 

Nemecek, Company C, Second Infantry. 

Orgen, Company I, Third Cavalry. 

Parker, Company G, Tenth Cavalry; 
Pratt, Company C, Second Cavalry; Pull, 
Company H, Thirty-third Michigan. 

Reande, Company L, Thirty-fourth Michi- 
gan; Redmond, Company F, Seventh In- 
fantry; Renner, Company D, Twenty-first 
Infantry; Rott, Company L, Thirty-third 
Michigan; Rosskey, Fourth Infantry. 
Saleander, Company G, Thirteenth In- 
fantry; Seaman, Company B, Thirteenth 
Infantry; Scannell, Company D, Second 
Massachusetts; Shary, Company H, Twen- 
tieth Infantry; Smith, Company B, Second 
Infantry; Smith, Company D, Twenty-sec- 
ond Infantry; Spaulding, Company D, Sev- 
enth Infantry; Squires, Company A, Second 
Massachusetts; Stevens, Company G, 
Twelfth Infantry; Stiff, Company C, Thirty- 
third Michigan; Stricker, Company I, Third 
Cavalry; Sturgis, Company D, Tenth Cav- 
alry; Syvan, Company H, Twelfth Infantry. 
Taylor, Company G, Thirty-fourth Michi- 
gan; Tognath, Company H, Third Infantry; 
Trice, Company 8B, Fourth Infantry; 
Trickey, Company K, Thirty-third Michi- 


an. 
Underwood, civilian, teamster. 

Vontress, Company C, Second Infantry. 
Ward, civilian, teamster; Weaver, Com- 
any A, Twentieth Infantry; Weisshaar, 
Company A, Thirteenth Infantry; William, 
Company H, Ninth Infantry; William, Com- 
pany F, Twenty-fourth Infantry; Whitty, 
Company F, Tenth Infantry; Webner, Com- 
pany F, Thirteenth Infantry; Wilson, Com- 
pany K, Thirty-fourth Michigan; Wilner, 
Company C, Twelfth Infantry; Wilcox, 
Company H, Ninth Infantry; Wharton, 
Company G, Twelfth Infantry. 

Yates, Company G. Third Infantry. 
Zewerneman, Company F, Twenty-second 
Infantry. 


THE OLIVETTE COMING HERE. 


She Brings 2 Nunber of Dangerously 
Wounded Officers and Men. 


NEWPORT NEWS, Va.,. July 15.—The 
United States transport Olivette arrived at 
Old Point this afternoon having on board 
a number of men who were dangerously 
wounded at the battle of Santiago. None 
of them was landed at Old Point. The ves- 
sel seiled at 5 ‘o’clock this afternoon for 
New York, where the injured men well be 
treated. 

‘Among the serlously wounded aboard are 


ing here on the steamer Olivette. 


“YORK 


* = Lieuts, Bevereaux, 
Ss, an' gers. 
is due to arrive in Hampton 
Roads ‘some time to-morrow. 


Major George H. Bushnell, Surgeon of the 
United States Army, arrived here yesterday 
morning from Washington to look after the 
distribution of the wounded who are com- 
The men 


who are badly wounded will be conveyed 
from the piers at which the Olivette. wil 


touch in ambulances to the hospitals. One 
hundred ‘of the wounded will go to the 
Marine Hospital on Staten Island, eighty- 
five to St. Peter’s Hospital, on Henry Street, 
Brooklyn, and*the remainder will go to the 
Long Island College Hospital. The Olivette 
will first land at Staten Island and then go 
to the foot of Pacific Street, Brooklyn. 


WOUNDED WANT TO FIGHT AGAIN, 


Great Enthusiasm at Fort McPherson, 
Senator Cannon Says. 


WASHINGTON, July 15.—Senator Cannon 
of Utah returned to-day from a visit of in- 
spection at Fort McPherson, Georgia, and 
to Lee’s Army Corps at Jacksonville, where 
he has a brother, Lieut. Col. Cannon, of 
Torrey’s riders. Senator Cannon says: 


“IT never have seen anything like the pa- 
triotic enthusiasm of the wounded soldiers 
at Fort’ McPherson. The wounded of the 
Twenty-fourth Infantry, which comes from 
Fort Douglas, Utah, and which participated 
in the battle of San-Juan, are there, and 
the officers and men almost to a man are 
anxious to get back in the fray. 

“When there I saw the effects of the 
Mauser bullets. In one wound inflicted in 
the foot, the orifice of emergence was eight 
times as large as the orifice of entrance, and 
it was, moreover, rough and jagged.” 


THE NEW HOSPITAL SHIP. 


. 


The Missouri to be Brought Here Soon 
and Fitted Out. 


Major William H. Arthur, who is in 
charge of fitting out the new hospital ship, 
opened headquarters in the Army Building 
yesterday. It has been decided to take the 
Missour: of the Atlantic Transport Line, 
which is dus in Philadelphia next week. 
As soon as she has unloaded her cargo she 
will come to this port to be fitted out. 

Major Arthur has already received do- 
nations for the ship. The Daughters of the 
American Revolution have written to say 
they will donate a launch to be used as a 
tender, and others have contributed a car- 
bonating and distilling plant. 


MANY CASES OF TYPHOID FEVER. 


Some Soldier Patients Who Cannot 
Recover Reach Fort McPherson, 


ATLANTA, Ga., July 16.—A hospital train, 
bearing ninety privates, reached Fort Mc- 


Pherson to-night. About half the men are 
wounded, and the others are ill of typhoid 
fever. A number of the men were un- 
conscious when taken from the train, and 
the doctors say there are several who will 
not recover. Only those whose cases were 
most serious were taken off here. The 
train started for Fort Thomas, Ky., after 
ent, with those able to stand the 
ride. 


Nurses May Go on the St. Paul. 


Twenty-five men nurses from the Second 
Tennessee Regiment of Volunteers, in 
charge of Major Thomas O. Sommers, ar- 
rived here yesterday morning. They are im- 
munes, and were to have sailed on the 


Berlin. These orders, however, were coun- 
termanded, and they will now sail on a ves- 
sel that will leave next Monday. Major 
Sommers and his men are quartered on 
Governors Island, They left Camp Alger 
on Friday night. The St. Paul, it is said, 
will arrive here to-morrow and sail again 
on Monday, These men may be sent on her. 


REMOVAL OF HARBOR MINES. 


—_——— -—_—— 


In Some Places They Will Be Ex- 
ploded, in Others They Will 
Be Stored. 


WASHINGTON, July 15.—Gen. Wilson, 
Chief of Engineers, has received a number 
of dispatches from his officers in charge of 
engineer districts, indicating the manner in 
which the submarine mines sunk in the har- 
bors and rivers are to be removed, in ac- 
cordance with the orders from the War De- 
partment. 

Col. Samuel M. Mansfield, in charge at 
Boston, says that some of the mines will 


be removed and others will be destroyed. 

Major Daniel W. Lockwood, Narragan- 
sett Bay, says he intends to explode some 
of those in that locality. 

Major S. S. Leach, in charge of the dis- 
trict comprising New London, New Haven, 
Bridgeport, and other places, intends to re- 
move the mines in the waters in those lo- 
ealities and store them 

Major Adams, in charge at New York, in- 
tends to take up the mines in that locality 
and anchor them in a safe place for the 
present. 

Capt. C. E. Gillate, in charge at Savan- 
nah, will take up the mines and store them. 

Gen. Wilson has received a protest from 
a citizen of New York City against remov- 
ing the submarine mines in the harbor 
there. 


Major Adams yesterday ordered the mines 
in New York Harbor to be taken up. The 
work was begun at Sandy Hook and at 
Willets Point. Major Adams said he did 
not think it would be necessary to explode 
them unless some of the wires had become 
badly tangled. The mines will be carefully 
examined after they are taken out of the 
water and then stored away for future use. 
How long it will take to get the harbor 
clear of the mines Major Adams could not 
say. It took five or six weeks to put them 
down, and it may take longer to take them 
up because of the danger of the work. The 
harbor regulations will remain in force until 
the channels are cleared, but they may be 
modified as soon as one channel is cleared, 
as far as that channel is concerned. 


THE BOND ISSUE EXPLAINED. 


Secretary Gage Makes a Statement 
Reviewing the War Loan. 


WASHINGTON, July 15.—In speaking of 
the bond issue to-day Secretary Gage said 
that accurate figures could not be made 
up for a number of days. The first issue of 
the bonds would be made on the 26th of 
the present month, and from that time for- 
ward daily shipments would be made up 
to the full capacity of the Bureau of Bn- 
graving and Printing. 

Secretary Gage has made public the fol- 
lowing statement: 

“It may now be considered as a settled 
fact that no allotment of bonds can be made 
to banks, corporations, or other forms of 


associated capital. The subscriptions made 
by individuals receive preference under the 
law, and the aggregate of individual sub- 
scriptions is far in excess of the total 
amount of bonds offered. In fact, no allot- 
ment to individual subscriptions will be pos- 
sible where such subscriptions are in ex- 
cess of $5,000. That is to say, the full $200, - 
000,000 has been subscribed for by individ- 
uals in amounts of about $5,000 or less. 
In due course subscribers to whom allot- 
ments will be made will be officially ad- 
vised of the fact, and all these fortunate 
ones ought to receive such advice by Aug. 
1, or at the latest, for the most remote 
oints, by Aug. 5. Subscribers who may 
5 this amnouncement be informally ad- 
vised that they are entitled to allotments 
are requested to wait official notice before 
making payments. The official notice will 
eover full particulars as to how to make 
payment, and thus misunderstanding and 
derangements will be avoided. The bonds 
will no begin to draw interest until 
Aug, 1.” 

Assistant Secretary Vanderlip said to- 
night that corrected figures show the total 
subscriptions to the war-bond issue 
amounts in round numbers, including syn- 
dicate bids, to $1,365,000,000. Mr. Vander- 
lip stated that those subscriptions for 
amounts below $5,000 will be allotted, those 
for exactly that amount will be awarded 
in part, and the subscriptions for more 
than $5,000 will be rejected. The subscrip- 
tions for amounts above $500 will total 
$770,000,000. 


Republican League Elects Officers. 


OMAHA, Neb., July 15.—Col. George 
Stone of San Francisco, the President of 
the California State League, was elected 
President of the National Republican League 
at the concluding session to-day. D. H. 
Stine of Newport, Ky., who had been made 
Secretary to fill out the unexpired term of 
M. J. Dowling of Rennville, Minn., was 
elected Secretary by acclamation. M. D. 
Young of Pennsylvania was elected Treas- 
urer. 
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GEN. WORTH RETURNS HOME 


The - Gallant. -Officer Who Was 
_ Wounded Before San Juan Is 
Now at Governors Island. 


THE “STORY OF THE FIGHT 


Gen. Worth’s Orderly, John ‘Keller, 
Who Was Also Wounded, Tells 

the Tale in a Modest Way— 
Great Bravery Displayed. 


a! 


Lieut. Col. William 8. Worth, who was 
yesterday made a Brigadier General by 
President McKinley, arrived at his’ home 
on Governors Island yesterday afternoon. 
Gen. Worth was badly wounded in the 
charge at San Juan Hill. He arrived on a 
Baltimore and Ohio train from Baltimore. 
Mrs. Worth, the mother of the wounded 
officer, and his wife met him at the sta- 
tion, and were naturally delighted to see 
him home again. Gen. Worth was ac- 
companied by his orderly, John Keller, and 
the four quickly got into a carriage and 
were takeh across the ferry, and then 
driven to the Governors Island Ferry slip 
at the Battery. ' 

Gen.- Worth left Governors Island a few 
weeks ago in the best of health. He is 
usually very much tanned. Now he is 
looking vale and worn, and is only a 
shadow of his former self. His right arm 
is broken and there are two bad gunshot 
wounds on his chest. 

At the ferry slip Orderly Keller, who is 
also home on account of his wounds, helped 
Gen. Worth out of the carriage, and then, 
escorted by his wife, his mother, and Keller, 
the General walked slowly toward the boat. 
His right arm was in a sling, and the officer 
at the gate, noticing this, promptly saluted 
with his left hand, to which the General 
responded, using his left hand. At the boat 
he was enthusiastically greeted, every one 
who knew him being anxious to learn how 
he felt. Gen. Worth was quickly made 
comfortable on the upper deck of the ferry- 


boat, and then talked a little to those who 
had gathered around him. 

To a reporter for THE NEw YORK TIMES 
he said, “I have nothing to say, except that 
I have been to the war, and am now back 
again, wounded. I am feeling very weak 
and tired after my long journey, and am 
hardly able to tell anything about the bat- 
tle. My orderly, Keller, will tell you all 
about it. He knows more than I do.’ 

“Yes,” joined in Mrs. Worth, who was 
anxious to keep the General as quiet as 
possible, ‘“‘ Keller will talk to you. He’s 
been shot, too, but in spite of his wounds 
he is as lively as a cricket.”’ : 

John Keller told the story of his chief’s 
experience at the battle, and he told it well. 
Keller is a modest man and every inch a 
soldier. He tried to make little of his own 
wound and would not talk about it until 
questioned concerning hjs own_ experiences. 
He was full of the General’s bravery, and 
for many a long day the barracks will ring 
with the stories of the gallant Thirteenth 
and Gen. Worth, and how he led the charge 
up San Juan Hill until he fell from e%- 
haustion and badly wounded. 


The Story of the Fight. 


Private Keller, for he is a private in Com- 
pany B of the Thirteenth, said: ‘“‘ The fight 
at San Juan was a hard one, and if we, 
instead of the Spaniards, had held the 
heights they would never have been taken. 
The hill of San Juan is about 500 yards 


long, and it rises at an angle of perhaps 
45 degrees. The Spaniards occupied the top 
of this hill and were strongly intrenched. 
They were also protected by eight barbed 
wire fences, but not the kind of fences that 
are to be seen around a Long Island farm. 
Each one of these fences was made of in- 
numerable strands of wire woven like wire 
rope, and they were packed so closely to- 
gether that it was impossible to put one’s 
finger in between the wires. These fences 
had to be cut before we could advance up 
the hill. We wanted the Cubans to do this 
work, but they had too wholesome a respect 
for the Spanish bullets, and we had to do 
it ourselves. 

“The Spaniards know how to shoot, and 
any one who says they do not does not 
know what he is talking about. Why, we 
were in a perfect storm of bullets. Were you 
ever in a hailstorm and tried to dodge the 
hailstones? If you were, you can realize 
in a measure. what that fire was like at 
San Jnan. The brunt of the work fell on 
the Thirteenth, and the way our men were 
mowed down was disheartening; but the 
boys never lost their heads, and kept on 
until the hill was teken. 

“Col. Charles A. Wikoff of the Twenty- 
second Infantry had command of the bri- 
gade, and he was well in the front. We ad- 
vanced quickly to the first wire fence, firing 
rapidly as we went, and then we had to 
cut the wires. Col. Wickoff was one of the 
first to fall mortally wounded. Gen. Worth 
quickly went to his aid, but the wounded 
man waved him away, whereupon Gen. 
Worth took command of the brigade, and 
led his own regiment up the hill, shouting 
encouragement to his men as he went. 
The men were wonderfully inspired by the 
action of their commanding officer, and the 
way they worked was wonderful. Talk 
about rapid firing! It was fire and advance, 
fire and advance; and this, too, in the hail 
of bullets that were falling all about us. 
Our men were literally mowed down by the 
Spanish fire, but we gave them better than 
they gave us, and after it was all over 
and we had taken the heights, Spey 4 said 
they had never experienced anything like it. 
Tat was the way we went up the hill, 
earrying everything before us. 


When Gen. Worth Was Wounded. 


“T saw the General shot. He was lead- 
ing the Thirteenth, and in the thickest cf 
the fight, when he was struck in the chest 
by a bullet. The bullet plowed through 
the fleshy part of his chest, and then, strik- 
ing a bone, was deflected into his right arm 
above the elbow, causing a compound frac- 
ture of the bone. Gen. Worth did not fall, 


but his sword dropped out of his right 
hand. He stopped for a minute, and then, 
pcooping, picked up his sword with his left 
hand, and waving it abeve his head, shout- 
ed to his men again, and all pushed for- 
ward. The men were maddened at the sight 
of their commanding officer being wounded 
and all wanted revenge. Gen. Worth kept 
on up the hill for a few minutes and then 
fell, having become weak from oss of 
blood. He still shouted his commands to 
his men until he was again wounded in 
the chest by another bullet. The second 
wound was very near the first one. After 
Gen. Worth fell, Lieut. Col. E. H. Liscum 
commanded the brigade. He, too, was 
wounded later.in the fight. We carried the 
hill, and then the men had a little breath- 
ing time.” 

“What about your own wound, Keller?” 
asked the reporter. 

“Oh, that was not much. You see I was 
in | company doing just what every one 
else in the company was doing. We were 
pm for all we were worth, and when 
about half way up the hill I was hit by a 
shell that exploded over us. A piece of the 
shell hit me on the left side of my back. 
It struck ~~ cartridge belt and drove three 
eartridges into my back and against my 
spine. It felt as if I had had an electric 
shock, and sent me sprawling. For some 
minutes I did not know anything, and then 
I came to my senses. It seemed to me as if 
I was grasping the handles of a galvanic 
battery and could not let go. The pain was 
awful, and it was some time before I could 
move. Then I was taken to the rear: I 
was put in a rough wagon with Gen. Worth 
and we were driven over eight miles of 
rough country to the hospital at Siboney, 
where the General’s arm was set and his 
wounds were dressed. This drive was very 
hard on the General. 

**We left Cuba on the steamer City of 
Washington, and were landed at Old Point 
Comfort. From there we went by boat to 
Baltimore, and from Baltimore came here 
on the train." 


The Arrival at Governors Island. 


When the ferryboat reached Governors 
Iskand there was a crowd to receive the re- 
turning warrior. Gen, Worth had his sword 
with him, but he was too fatigued to carry 
it, and gave it to Keller. Gen. Gillespie 
was the first to greet Gen. Worth as he 
stepped off the poat. Gen. Gillespie grasped 
the wounded man’s left hand, but refrained 
from pooking it. Other officers, too, 
grasped the hand; and then the privates 
and the “ trusties,’’ as the best of the pris- 
oners on the island are called, greeted the 
General. He had a kind word for all and all 
grasped his hand. 

Gen. Worth walked slowly up the hill and 
across the parade ground to his house. Dr. 
Sprague, a nephew of the General, was 
waiting to attend him, and he at once 
ordered quiet and rest. Keller, after at- 
tending to the General’s wants, was sent 
inst his will. He 

red that he Was well and wanted to be 
with his General, 
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~SERGT. LONG’S LETTER. 
He Was One of the Wounded at San 
Juan, and Writes of the Bat- 


tle on the Hill. 


A vivid description of the fighting at San- 
tiago is given in a letter received yesterday 
‘by Caleb V. Smith, manager of Browning, 
King & Co., in Brooklyn. The letter is 
from Sergt. B. S. Long of the Seventy-first 
Regiment, an employe of the firm, and is 
in part as follows: , 


I am wounded by a bullet from a Spanish 
Mauser rifle, shot through the right thigh just 
below the hip bone, and am now at the hospital 
at this place awaiting transportation to the 
Genera! Hospital at Fort McPherson, Atlanta, Ga. 
My wound is not a serious one. We-arrived here 
half-starved, as on June 80 we received our 
last rations consisting of hardtack, salt -pork, 
coffee, (roasted,) sugar, canned roast beef, and 
canned tomatoes. To give you an idea, the to- 
matoes were rationed out one can to eight men. 
The can of roast beef was a two-pound can, and 
was for three men for three days. The coffee 
was just about one handful. These rations were 
for three days. The next morning at 3:30 A. M. 
we marched up the San Juan Hill, and by 5:30 
A. M. the battle had commenced 
everything we had except our haversacks, which 
were filled with ammunition, and. our canteens: 
of water, which was worth about $10 a drink. 
The sun was fierce, and heat prostnations were 
numerous. . 

We were not allowed to fire for two hours, but 
just crawl and lie in the grass. The Spaniards 
were strongly intrenched on the top of the hill 
and fortified by one of their stone blockhouses. 
At noon the firing ceased and we changed our 
position a little. At 1:30 it commenced again. 
The artillery opened up ‘strong, and under a 
heavy fire we silently’ advanced. The Spaniards 
poured their fire on us. The bullets whistled like 
a hailstorm. Shells burst all around us, and for 
& moment or two I thought we were repulsed; 
men dropped on all sides; groans and death rat- 
tles were heard at. almost every step. Officers 
were not at their posts. A great many had been 
killed or wounded. Our companies and men be- 
came scattered, but they never stopped firing. 

If was now a soldiers’ fight. Where any one 
went the others followed. The Sixth, Six- 
teenth, and Seventy-first were all mixed up 
together. We heard a lot of voices singing 
“Yankee Doodle.’ It gave us new life. We 
took up the song and made a dash up the. hill. 
It was then about 5 P. M. That dash goes down 
in history. In the face of a blinding, whistling 
storm of fire and bullets up we went. We never 
stopped. The Spaniards lost their heads. The 
blockhouse was ours. In a twinkle down came 
the Spanish flag, and up went the beautiful 
Stars and Stripes. Just then I was shot, and 
went down. I saw our flag floating grandly over 
the scene where so many brave American lads 
lay dead and dying. Thank God that I am here 
to-day, and that my life is spared; but those 
ten houre were a hell. I will never forget 
them and the sights that were on all hands. 

Right over the hill lay Santiago. We had 
driven the Spaniards back into the city and T 
learned that it. was all the commanding officers 
could do to keep the men from going right into 
the city. They were maddened. Victory was 
written upon every man’s face—biack and white. 
Although with nothing to eat and drying up 
with a burning thirst they did not know when to 
stop. The Spani-* fire had ceased. The Amertl- 
can flag floated on every hill, and as the hot, 
burning sun sank behind the hills every man 
realized that a dear, blood-fought victory was 
theirs. 

It was moved away that night and was brought 
down’ thé coast twelve miles. Spanish sharp- 
shooters were all along the road up in the 
trees, and to get back to the hospital was 
almost as dangerous as_ being on the firing 
line. A bullet would whfstie close to us. We 
would drop in the bushes, wait a while, and then 
hurry along a few feet further to be fired on 
again. Along this line I saw men being carried 
on stretchers cruelly murdered by. the Spanish 
sharpshooters from the trees, and how we escaped 
is still another mystery. We finally reached the 
second emergency field hospital. My woun*i was 
dressed, and the Spaniards then commenced firing 
on the Red Cross flag. It became so dangerous 
and hot that the hospital had to fall back to the 
regular field hospital, about one mile further 
toward the coast. We arrived there safely. 

Santiago is doomed. It is only a question of a 
few hours. We are getting fed now but we 
passed through a long siege of starvation. We, 
the wounded, have lost everything we had. We 
have no clothes, except shirt, pants, and shoes. 
We are a bad-looking lot of American represen- 
tatives, but true as steel to the cause. 


BUSINESS WITH PATRIOTISM. 


Uncas Turned Guns on Spaniards 
When a Fourth of July Sa- 
lute Was Fired. 


KEY WEST, Fla., July 15.—Capt. Brain- 
ard’s little tug Uncas had a merry time 
during her blockade outing on Jfly 4. 
While lying off Camacho, between Cardenas 
and Matanzas, Capt.. Brainard fired a dou- 
ble National salute with two six-pounders 
and a one-pounder, but there was too good 
a target to permit waste of powder and 
shell, so, for the glory of the Nation, he 
incidentally turned the muzzles of his guns 
toward shore, smashed a blockhouse, and 
drove 200 Spanish riflemen and cavalrymen 
from their intrenchments. There was a 
lively return fire from the shore, and one 
of Capt. Brainard’s men had the tip of one 
of his fingers clipped off by a Mauser bul- 
let. 

After dislodging ‘the enemy the Uncas 
sailed toward Cardenas, July 9 she stopped 
at Salinei, on Icacos Peninsula, long enough 
to topple over another blockhouse. On the 
13th she met the tug Hudson off Cardenas, 
and the two fell upon three Spanish sloops 
off Blanco Kay. One of these was the 
Bella Ynez, brought in to-day. The others 
were lying in shoal water, so the Uncas 
lowered a whaleboat and Capt. Brainard, 


with seven men selected from both Amer- 
ican vessels, went in after them. These 
vessels were, respectively, of twenty-five 
and ten tons. As the American boats ap- 
proached, the crews of the two sloops es- 
caped into the bushes: The vessels were 
not worth taking as prizes, so both were 


sunk, 
FOUGHT ON A ROOF.. 


A Large Crowd Watched an Almost 
Fatal Quarrel Between Two 
Families. 


A family feud of long standing resulted 
in a desperate fight between two men on the 
roof of the big double tenement at 187 
Delancey Street last night, and was wit- 
nessed from the street by a great crowd of 
people, 

The men were Barney Goldberg, who, with 
his family, lives on the top floor of the 
tenement, and Isaac Franc, who lives with 
his wife on the floor just below. Before the 
police separated the men Franc was ser- 
iously wounded by a dagger with which 
Goldberg attacked him. : 

The trouble between the families started 
in Germany. When they came to this coun- 
try they by chance got into the same tene- 
ment. For over a month there had been 
frequent brawls between them. 

The tenants of the building were nearly 
all on the roof drinking beer when the 
Goldbergs and Francs started in on one of 
their quarrels. Suddenly Franc leaped to 
his feet and insulted Goldberg’s two daugh- 


ters. The words were partly out of the 
man’s mouth before Goldberg drew a dagger 
and rushed at him. At the same moment 
the women of the two families came to- 
gether in a hair-pulling match, 

Most of the tenants hurried below and 
some of them on reaching the street shout- 
ed for the police. Far above them they saw 
the two men fighting around and around 
the roof until Goldberg, the stronger of the 
two, slowly pressed the other to the edge. 
For a moment it looked as if Franc was 
about to be forced over the coping into the 
street. At this critical time the police 
rushed up through the building and reached 
the roof just in time to save Franc’s life. 
As eg | were dragging the men apart Gold- 
berg slashed Frane with a dagger, making 
a cut on the scalp and a dangerous wound 
in the chest. 

The women had stopped pg by this 
time and were not arrest Franc was 
sent to the Gouverneur Hospital, and Gold- 
berg was locked up in the Delancey Street 
Police Station. 


DANGEROUS MOSQUITO BITE. 


It May Result in the Death of a Nine- 
Months-Old Child, 


On July 2 a mosquito bit a nine-months- 
old child of C. O. Rollins of 230 Fulton 
Street, Union Hil. The bite, which was just 


above the left eyebrow, became inflamed 
and an abscess formed, causing blood 
poisoning. The abscess was lanced, but 
-another Eas tormed on the top of the child’s 


oe not thought the little one can live, 
as the poison has spread well through the 
body. 

a) 


The Climate of Cuba. 


Because of frequent rains in Cuba malarial 
fevers are a common ailment there, just as 
they are in many sections of the United States. 
Ailments of this kind, no matter in what part of 
the globe they occur, are quickly cured with Hos- 
tetter’s Stomach Bitters, esides being a specific 
for malarial troubles, these Bitters also make 

ure blood, strong nerves and muscles, and firm, 

althy flesh. They have no equal for dyspepsia 
and constipation, 


We dropped - 


RED GROSS RELIEF WORK 
A Letter from C. H. H. Cottrell 


Telling of What Has Been 
Done at-the Front 


MANY REFORMS EFFECTED 


The Society Now in Full Accord with 
the Army Surgeons—Supplies for 
the Rough Riders Shipped 
Yesterday. 


Stephen BE. Barton has received a long let- 
ter from C. H. H. Cottrell, who is with Miss 
Clara Barton at Santiago. He reports the 
departure of the Red Cross supply ship 
State of Texas from Key West on June 20: 
The ship was unable to make more than 
8 miles an hour as a heavy marine growth 
had accumulated on the hull, owing to the 
long delay in tropical waters. On June 25 
Miss Barton reported to Admiral Sampson 
and was advised to remain in Guantanamo 
Bay. While there, through the invitation 
of Commander Dunlap, she and her party 
inspected the hospital ship Selace. 

Mr. Cottrell continues by saying, in part: 
“Our advances were received’ politely, but 
rather stifiy by the army officers, who 
accepted only a few things for the sick 
and wounded, and declined all offers’ of 
nurses and doctors. Refused by our own 
people, ws next called on Gen. Garcia of the 
Cuban Army, and were most cordially re- 
ceived, his physicians and surgeons being 
only. too glad to accept all we thad to of- 
fer. The following morning our four Red 
Cross nurses, with Sister Bettina, went to 
the Cuban ‘hospital, which was exceedingly 
repulsive. By afternoon, with a good bap- 
tism of soap and water, the hospital was 
the one clean spot in town, and our army 
officers instead of scoffers became believers. 


“That little bit of practical work spread 
through the rank and file like wildfire, and 
before nightfall our poor boys.in blue, who 
had been lying on the floors, many of them 
without even a blanket, were asking each 
other and their slovenly male nurses how 
it was that the Red Cross came down. here 
and gave them the go-by and put 
Cubans on beds with soft pillows and 
blankets and clean sheets. Of course, such 
vigorous kicking and the terrible contrast 
between the Cuban and our army hospitals 
could have but one result, and the army 
Surgeons are now willing and eager to have 
us on any terms we may suggest, and are 
constantly asking for more than we are 
prepared to give. We have openéd a Red 
Cross hospital here and have twenty-four 
beds, the full capacity of the hospital. 

“Through a call from Commander Mc-: 
Calla 7,500 pounds of substantials have 
been given to starving Cubans at his camp 
early in July, and a few days ago 10,000 
pounds more were given. 

“The United States authorities were en- 
tirely unprepared in medicines, food, or 
services to handle wounded men,.and the 
Red Cross has proved a perfect godsend, 
and, as you will have seen by the telegrams 
that have been sent you, we are now in 
full accord with the military Surgeons—at 
this end. 

“Kennan and Egan went to the front last 
Saturday and found a deplorable condition 
of suffering there. The next day Miss Bar- 
ton, Dr. Hubbell, Dr. and Mrs. Gardner, and 
McDowell joined them, riding im an ambu- 
lance which Gen. Shafter sent for them. 
They took along two six-horse wagonloads 
of supplies, and Sunday night Dr. Hubbell 
returned to the ship and got as much more. 

“We have run over to Port Antonio, Ja- 
maica, for ice and some other things that 
we need, and will return to Siboney to- 
night. Our only regret is that we have not 
a larger force, ana that we have not cer- 
tain things in our cargo that would be use- 
ful just now. We hope that the end of the 
war is at hand and that we shall be able 
to unload this ship within a few days.” 


Bought 300 Tons of Supplies. 


The Central Cuban Relief Committee has 
purchased 300 tons of supplies for immedi- 
ate shipment to Key West. The Rev. W. 
C. Stinson of Chillicothe, Ohio, has been 
appointed to see to the transportation of the 


recently purchased. mules at New Orleans 
for Santiago. He has arrived at New Or- 
leans and they will be"shipped to Cuba at 
once, 

Frederick D. Tappen, Treasurer of the Red 
Cross Society, yesterday received $11,487.70 
in contributions. The grand total now sub- 
scribed is $112,380.24. The contributions re- 
ceived yesterday were as follows: 


Carnegie Steel Company, $5,000; Auxillary 25, 
Chester. Griswold,. Treasurer, $2,500; Auxiliary 
22, Pelham ‘Manor, $1,000; Heidelbach, Ickel- 
heimer & Co., 26 William Street, $500; Gold- 
man, Sachs .& Co., 31. Nassau Street, $250; 
Spencer Trask & Co., 27 Pine Street, $250; 
Moore & Schley, 80 Broadway, $250; Auxiliary 
16, Litchfield, Conn., $200; Rev. J. Q. Adams, 
Clifton Springs, N. Y., $195; Tiffany & Co., 
Union Square, $100; A. P. Stokes, 45 Cedar 
Street, $100; Hendricks Bros., 49 Cliff Street, 
$100; Henry C. Rouse, 45 Wall Street; $100; 
Auchincloss Bros., 22 William Street, $100; 
M. T. 42 New Street, $100; William Col- 
gate, 18 East Sixty-ninth Street, $100; J. H. 
Dunham, 326 Broadway, $100; ‘‘M. J.’’ $100; 
G. S. Hartley, for The New York Herald, $53,20; 
Mrs. and Miss Newell, 96 Congress Street, $50; 
J. Hampton Dougherty, 7 Nassau Street, $50; 
Wilson & Adams, $60; Remy, Schmidt & Pleiss- 
ner, 22. Whité Street, $50; ‘“J. P. S.,’’ $50; War 
Relief Association, Lakewood, N. J., $40; Mrs. 
Cc.’ L. Harwood, Rutherford, N. J., $25; Mrs. 
Bayport, L. IT. $25; Rev. J. H. 
J., $19; and smaller conti- 


Cary, 


Cc. A. Post, 
Boyd, Belford, N. 
butions, $30.50. 


Cases for the Rough Riders. 


Twenty-elght cases of general supplies 
were shipped from the Red Cross supply 
depot, 552 Broadway, yesterday for the 
Rough Riders. They went on the Atlas Line 
steamer Alene, and are bound for Kings- 
ton, Jamaica. From there they will be 
taken on a yacht to Santiago. Among 
the general supplies . received yester- 
day were the following: Auxiliary No. 
4, Yonkers, four cases; Auxiliary No. 
24, Princeton, three cases; Auxiliary 
No. 2, Pittsburg, one case; New Wind- 
sor Auxiliary, one case; Auxiliary No, 
17, 245 surgical shirts; Auxiliary No. 8, 
600 abdominal bands; Auxiliary. No. 29, one 
barrel of blackberry brandy, and Reed & 
Carnrich, one case of medical supplies. 

A requisition from the New Hampshire 
calls for delicacies, books,. and general 
supplies. They will be sent at once to Dr. 
King, the surgeon in charge. 


WOMEN’S WAR RELIEF CORPS, 


That of the Seventy-first Regiment 
Met Yesterday in the Armory. 


The Women’s War Relief Corps of the 
Seventy-first Regiment held its weekly 
meeting in the armory yesterday. During 
the week five auxiliaries composed of chil- 
dren have been founded in the following 
places to assist in the work: New Rochelle, 
Westchester, Pelham Manor, Larchmont, 
and Scarsdale. The New Rochelle branch 
now has 125 members, with Francis Wil- 
son’s eldest daughter as Treasurer. Each 
child must contribute 25 cents before be- 
coming « member.. At Westchester the in- 
jatition fee is $5, and the twenty-two mem- 
bers have raised $135. 

The corps has collected over $1,800, much 
of which has been used for supplies. It is 
preparing to forward boxes of supplies to 
the sailors, and several are ready await- 
ing shipment. The rooms will be open every 
day excepting Saturday, and a number of 
women are always in attendance to receive 
donations, 

While the meeting was in progress Private 
James E. Keller of Company A, who was 
injured at the first day’s fight at Santiago, 
entered the armory. He was compelled to 
tell ue story of the fight from beginning 
to end. 

Miss E. W. Lindley has received $66 from 
the Daughters of the Revolution, to be used 
through the Red Cross for the men of the 
Seventy-first Regiment. It has been hand- 
ed to the Red Cross and will be used for 
supplies. 


MORE SUBSCRIPTIONS RECEIVED. 


Many Donations for Soldiers’ 
Sailors’ Families. 


The New York Soldiers’ and Sailors’ 
Families’ Protective Association has re- 
ceived $2,537.50 during the past week. With 


the $17,065.70 previously acknowledged, the 
total amount is $19,603.20. The week’s re-, 
ceipts are as follows: 
@: A.’ Roberts, monthly, $2; New ‘York Engrav- 
ng and Printing Company. S E.. Buchman, 
; Thomas H. Kelly, $25; Consolidated -Gas 
Giceanr, $25; Cash, $1; Frederick Strauss, $25; 
Rabbi Joseph BH. Fried, $5; Frank D, Tansley, 
$1; R. Deeves & Sons, $50; Miss Thomson, $1; 
Archie Thomson, 50 cents; “‘ A Friend,” $16; R: 
M. L., ; Willlam R. Pryor, $1; Charles H. 
Israels, $5; James G. Johnson & Co., $50; Alex- 


and 
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ander T. Darak, $1; Dr. S. S. Jones, monthly, 
$5; J. F. Marsden, $5; employes Conduit Wiring 
Company, $6; war concert, additional 505 
Bierman, Heidelberg & Co., $25; B. B. laudet, 
$5; D. A. Merrick, $1; Thomas H. Hubbard, $100; 
Daniel O’Day, $100; war concert, additional, 
$145; William Meyer & Co., $25; John Eichler 
Brewing Company, $25; Emerson McMillan, ° 
monthly, $1,000; William. McAdoo, $10; Abbott - 
Foster, $5; Mrs. Eugene Kelly, $250; Oliver: G 
Barton, $25; Cash, $10; The New York Staats- 
Zeitung, $7; war concert, $56; W. L. Detmold, 
$10; Mills & Gibb, $100; Isaac Weil, $10. 


Benefit Entertainment Last Night. 


The National Red Cross Society of Amerie 
ca, Auxiliary No. 12, gave an entertain- 
ment at Manhattan Beach Hotel last night 
for the purpose of raising money with which 
to purchase “ field hospitals” for the sole 
diers at the front. Among the soloists were 
Helen Gilmore, a prominent soprano of 
Pittsburg; Raymond Moore, and Katie 
Davis. e committee having the charit 
in charge was as follows: iss Jennie P. 
Hebert, Treasurer; Mrs. Will Bailey, and 
Miss E. C. Hebert. The building was 


crowded, and a good sum of money -was 
realized. 


Belgian Red Cross Member Coming. 


Albert Van Schelle of the Belgian Red 
Cross sailed from Antwerp yesterday on the 
Red Star steamer Southwark, due to arrive 
in New York on July 26. Mr. Van Schelle 
comes to join the American Red Cross So- 
ciety in Cuba. His services were tendered 
4 | the Belgian Red Cross, which will pay 
all his expenses. Mr. Van Schelle had ex- 
perience in Red Cross work during the 
Franco-Prussian war. His services were ofe 


fered officially through the Belgian Minise 
ter at Washington. 


A SOLDIER’S PARENTS IN NEED. 


The Father, Though 72 Years of Age, 
Advertises for Work. 


The following advertisement was pub- 
lished yesterday in a Brooklyn paper: 
WANTED—SITUATION—BY A COMPETENT 

man, aged 72 years, who is a practical painter 

by trade in every capacity and is in dire need 
of work on account of son joining army and 


leaving me in destitute circumstances. BEN- 
JAMIN DICKINSON, 1,016 Herkimer St. 


Dickinson and his family are in the ute 
most distress. Mrs. Dickinson is a cripple, 
and the aged couple have an eight-year-old 
granddaughter to support. John B: Dickin- 
son, the son, is a painter by trade, like his 
father, but lost his position in May and 
was unable to secure another. He there- 
fore decided to enlist, and joined Company 
M, Forty-seventh Regiment, which is now 
stationed at Fort Adams, R. I. 

Instead of becoming better, the situation 
of the family was made worse by this 
move. | fhe -son has’ received but one 
month’s pay, and out of that was obliged 
to purchase a He has therefore 
been unable to send his parents any money 


and he has failed in his efforts to secure @ 
discharge. 

Mr. Dickinson, Sr., has been out of work 
for three months. He is unable to pay his 
rent, $5.50 a month, and expects to be 


evicted with his crippl oad 
pte ppled wife and grand 


ASSAULT MAY CAUSE DEATH. 


Stranger Horsewhips a Man, Causing 
a Runaway in Which a “Vo- 
man Is Hurt. 


MIDDLETOWN, N. Y., July 15.—During 
the weekly band concert on the green at 
Goshen last night, when persons from 
all parts of the county were driving 
about the square in two solid lines, an. un- 
known man suddenly pulled up beside the 
carriage driven by Amos Doremus, who is. 
the driver of the Excelsior Hook and Lad- 
der team of this city, and who was acs 
companied by Mrs. Armond Lowe. Bends 
ing over to avoid striking the woman, the 
asailant lashed Doremus unmercifully with 
his whip. Doremus’s horse started to run, 
and a dozen runaways seemed imminent, 
while the stranger continued to welt Dore- 
mus and his horse. The horse finally ran 
away, the crowd opening to allow the 
frightened animal to escape, ran a short 
distance, and collided with a tree. Doremus 
and Mrs. Lowe were thrown out of the 
carriage. The woman received internal in- 
juries, which, it is feared, will result fatale 
ly. The assailant escaped. 


BAR HARBOR ENTERTAINMENT. 


Ladies’ Club Provides Amusement for 
Society Folk. 


BAR HARBOR, Me., July 15.—Instead of 
the usual Friday afternoon reception the 
Ladies’ Club gave an informal’ entertain- 
ment and reception this evening. The house 
was beautifully decorated with plants and 
flowers. An orchestra was stationed in the 
reception room and played before and after 
the entertainment. A pretty fortune teller 
was present.and did a rushing business, 
The principal number on the programme 
was a French dialogue between some prom- 
inent society people. It was entitled “Am 
Agreeable Conversation,’” with the following 
cast: Baroness, Miss E. Van Rensselaer 


Berry; Piano Tuner, H. B. Stanton; Butler, 
J. B. Henderson, Jr. ; 

Among the prominent New Yorkers pres- 
ent were Mr. and.Mrs. Gardiner Sherman 
Mr. and Mrs, W. E. D. Stokes, Mr. and 
Mrs. Herbert Parsons, Mrs. A. V. De 
Gorcouria, Mr. and Mrs. R. Horace Gal- 
latin, Mr. and Mrs. T, J. Condon, Dr. and.. 
Mrs. Edward A. Smith, Mrs. Daniel Wor- 
den, Miss Florence Worden, Miss Elizabeth 
Jackson, Miss E. E. Van Buren, Mr. and 
Mrs. Bleecker Banks, Miss Draper, Mr. 
and Mrs. E. G. Fabbri, Miss Charlotte Pell, 
Rogers Foster, Reginald Johnson, Mrs 
Henry Sedley, and Miss Eleanor: Sedley. 


Best 
Whiskey 
in America. 





Going to ALASKA? 


Looking for Grand Scenery? Wantto 
Get Rich? Yes? 

Then write to the Pacific Cvast Steamshi 
Company, San_ Francisco, for “* The Gola 
Fields of Alaska and the Klondike,” 
“Map of Alaska,” “Alaska Excur= 
sions,” and other publications, all free. Total 
postage, 10 cenis. 

Remember that this company operates over 20 
steamships—has been running to Alaska the year 
round for over 20 years—is the U. S. Mail and 
Alaska express carrier—has steamers especial] 
built for the Alaska route—has the experienc 
pilots and officers who are familiar with the in- 
tricate navigation of the inland route—runs steame ., 
ers to all principal Pacific coast points from .. 
Mexico to Alaska inclusive. Travelers who re= 
gard their time and their safety as of value 
will see to it that their tickets read over the 
Pacific. Coast Steamshi Company’s 
line. The company’s celebrated excursion 
steamer Queen is scheduled to sail from Seattle, 
Tacoma, and- Victoria, June 4, 19, July 4, 19, 
Aug. 8, 18, calling at Muir Glacier and othe 
points of interest. 

GOODALL. PERKINS & CO., Gen. Agts. 
San Francisco, Cal. 
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Closes at Noon- To-day. 


In Brief 


Store 


We are at your service up to 


twelve o’clock,—and after that 
ws OUR turn. It’s a short day, 
but it will be an interesting one. 
Here’s a list of some special 
things for this morning: 
Men’s Fine Tan and Russet Shoes, 


—a great sale of them. They are the: 


regular $3, $3.50 and $4 shoes, 
Choose at $1.90 a pair. 

Men's Madras Golf Shirts, that 
are dollar goods, for 50c. each. A 
very good lot of patterns to choose 
from, 

Men’s Night Shirts at Forty Cents. 
Better than some dollar kinds, and as 
good as most. . 

Men’s Collars, at Ten Cents each, 
fifty cents for six. They look as well 
as any 25c. collar, and wear better. 

Men’s Light-weight Sweaters, made 
in France, and very fine goods, The 
wholesale prices. have always been 
Five Dollars each. We ask $3.50. at 
retai!. 

Boys’ Long Trouser Suits, for ages 
13 to19. .A lot of about 100 that 
has been collected from a number of 
broken lines. The regular prices were 
$11 and $12—choose trom these at $8. 

‘Boys’ Linen Trousers, ages 3. to 
16, at 35c. a pair. Enough said. 

Untrimmed Leghorn Hats have 
been reduced to 35c. each, A bit. of 
chiffon, a flower or two and a twist 
of the hand, and there’s a pretty and 
inexpensive Summer hat for you. 

Ventilated Corsets, cool, light, 
strong, from a maker that Anows how. 
Made from an imported double net, 
medium and long waists. Regularly 
$1 and $1.50. Three hundred of 
them on sale to-day at 75c. each. 

Shirts Waists at little prices. There’s 
a showing on the second floor of the 
prettiest to be found in lawns, ging- 
hams and percales at 50c., 75c. and 
$1 each These prices are honestly 
remarkable for the goods, as you will 
admit on investigation. Ali the waists 
are assorted by sizes for easy picking. 
Plenty of 40 and 42 sizes. 


Garden Hats,—handsome, striking, 
effective things, light as the air itself 
and artistic as only high-class millinery 
can be. All white or all black,—it’s 
hard to say which is the handsomer. 
They are for summer-time “half 
dress,”—the hats for picnics and lawn 
fetes and piazza wear. They have all 
the snap and dash that they should 
have for these purposes, and all the 
taste and skill that all our, millinery 
has, bat note these prices :— 


$2.25, $3, $3.25, $3.50 


The Selling ‘of the Rodman at 
Twenty dollars has exceeded by a 
wide margin any previous experience 
we have ever had in bicycle retailing, 
We do not think that the history of 
the bicycle business can show such 
another set of figures. 

We mention this merely for what 
it proves by inference. The greatest 
bicycle bargain of the country ought 
to result in the greatest bicycle pose & 

We began with a colossal stock, 
but already see the end in sight. 
There is no prospect (we are glad to 
say), that bicycle conditions will ever 
again enforce such bicycle bargains, 
The time is now, if ever. 


JOHN WANAMAKER 


Formerly A. T. Stewart & Co. 
Broadway, 4th ave., 9th and 40th sts, 


ISOLATION PAST, SAYS DAVIS. 


America to be the Leading Factor in 
International Politics, the 
Senator Avers. 


ST. PAUL, Minn., July 15.—Senator Cush- 
man K. Davis, Chairman of the Senate 
Committee on Foreign Relations, arrived 
home from Washington just after the news 
from Santiago was received. He said: 

“This clears the way for the projected 
move upon Puerto Rico, which I trust will 
begin at once. It is perhaps more impor- 
tant in its consequences than the siege of 
Santiago. Puerto Rico is a much more de- 
sirable possession than Cuba, more health- 
ful, and the land is pleasant. It includes 
3,700 square miles, is very fruitful, and 
capable of prosperous development. I have 
no doubt Puerto Rico will soon be ours, 

“We are entering upon a new era. The 
flag will not be lowered from Hawaii, and 
the fate of the Philippines is linked with 
the destjny of the Republic. This Nation in 
the near future is to become the leading 
factor in international politics. We cannot 
retreat to our former policy of isolation. In 
the domain of the Pacific ours is henceforth 
the paramount ig r, and we cannot escape 
the responsibility. The future of an un- 
born empire of the West, the furthest west 
that borders on the East again, lies in our 
hands, 

“I believe we shall be equal to this ree 
sponsibility. We can take care of all the 
possessions we may acquire, and comfort- 
ably shoulder all the tremendous duties we 
may assume. We shall find the necessary 
resources of wage ee rs ime the qualities of 
diplomacy, the strength of rulership that is 
our heritage. The future broadens before 
us in wonderful ways we could not have 
foreseen. We may go to meet its destinies 
calm, confident, secure in the might of the 
Nation and the justness of its purposes.” 


BELLEVUE PRISONER ESCAPES. 


Ran from the Reception Room While 
Pedigree Was Being Taken, 


“dward Smith, a bricklayer, twenty-three 
years old of 148 Fulton Street, Brooklyn, was 
attested yesterday afternoon on a charge 
6f Vagrancy and taken to the West Thirtieth 
Street Station. At 8:30 o’clock last night 
he had an epileptic fit in his ceil and was 
sent to Bellevue. Officer Schaeffler took 
the prisoner to the reception room and left 
Bis, to take his pedigree to the prison ward. 

fle the officer was gone, the prisoner 
ited, and escaped over the wall on the 
wenty-sixth Street side of the hospital. 
No one saw him leave, and his escape was 
mot discovered until Night Captain McHale 
went to look for him to te#eke him to the 
prison ward. Officer Scheffler had returned 
to his station without returning to his 
risoner, thinking he had nothing more to 
© after he had reported his case. There 
was a number of persons in the ree 
room at the time, but no one noti the 
prisoner. 
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Assembly Passes the Metropolitan 
Elections Bill Under a Suspen-. 
sion of the Rules. 


VOTE IS.78 YEAS, 61 NAYS 


In the Senate the Lexow Bill Providing 
for the Nomination of Inspectors 
of Election Is Passed, but 
Is Reconsidered. 


ALBANY, July 15.—After a continuous 
session of thirteen hours and fifty-five 
minutes, the Assembly, at 11:55 o'clock to- 
night, passed the Metropolitan Election 
District bill, after amending it so as to 
compel the Superintendent of Ei@ctions to 


appoint as.deputiés the nominees sent him’ 


by the political Zorganizations. The vote 
was 78 to 61, a strictly party: one. The 
entire session was devoted to debate on 
the measure, the greater part of which 
Was participated in by the Democrats, 
whose violent atttacks oh the bill were in- 
teresting. Both sides indulged in vitupera- 
tions and expressions of opinion, both polit- 
ical and personal. 

The Senate spent three hours of the after- 
noon and two of the evening in perfecting 
the Soldiers’ vote bill. It was amended: 
passed, reconsidered, and debated until 
after midnight, when the Senate adjourned, 
after making the bill a special order for 


to-morrow. 
The leaders expect that the Legislature 
will adjourn sine die to-morrow. 


PROCEEDINGS IN THE SENATE. 


ALBANY, July 15.—When the Senate con- 
vened this morning Senator Lexow reported 
the bill to provide for the taking of the 
soldiers’ vote from the Judiciary Committee 
with some minor amendments as to phrase- 
ology. ‘Senator Lexow also reported the bill 
concerning the nomination of Inspectors of 
Election, but Senator Cantor objected to its 
immediate advancement. A recess was then 
taken until 12 o’clock. 

When the Senate reconvened Senator Ells- 
worth moved that the Lexow bill concern- 
ing the nominations of Inspectors of Elec- 
tion be taken up, and it was carried, the 
Democrats voting against it. 

The emergency message of the Governor 
permitting the immediate passage of the 
bill for the appropriation of $18,000 for the 
expenses of this session was then read and 
unanimously passed. A similar message af- 
fecting the Lexow bill was then read, and 
it was at once placed upon the order of 
final passage. Senator Cantor moved that 
the bill be recommitted tg the Judiciary 
Committee. He said that the people of New 


York had voted under the existing law with 
entire satisfaction since 1896. There was no 
necessity for this bill, but the fair and just 
Governor of this State had conceived the 
idea that the Republican organization 
should be permitted to select any persons 
whom he saw fit, and that the Police Com- 
missioners of New York would be obliged 
to appoint em without regard to their 
qualification. He said, however, that it was 
hardly worth while to discuss the fairness 
of Gov. Black. 

“He is one of the narrowest, most bigot- 
a oa who ever occupied the Executive 
chair.” 

Senator Lexow accused the Democratic 
members of making accusations against the 
Governor. ‘“‘We are here to defend him,’’ 
said Senator Lexow, ‘“‘and I wish that he 
a here to crush his accusers for 

mself. 


Bill Suits Senator Krum Exactly. 


Senator Krum (Rep.) expressed his abso- 
lute approval of this measure, and thought 
the Metropolitan Electicns District bill 
passed vesierday might be open to criti- 
cism becausea it did not compel absolute bi- 
parGannenip. “How can the Republican 
Party,” he asked, ‘‘go before the people 
this Fall on a by-fartioan Platform with its 
stamp of approval upon one bill which per- 
mits a Republican Superintendent of Elec- 
tions to appoint such persons as he may see 
fit and deny to the Democratic Mayor the 
same privilege?” 

Senator Grady said that Senator Krum 
had clearly stated the Democratic position 
in regard to these two bills. ‘We are 
here to-day,” he said, *‘ asking for fair play 
as We did yesterday. If your. bill to-day is 
good, your bill of yesterday was bad. If 
you voted your conviction for that bill yes- 
terday, you cannot vote for this bill to-day. 
If you want to amend your bills to make 
them consistent, I will guarantee that the 
Democratic members will stay -here and 
help you perfect the bills, if it be for ten 
days or two weeks.” 

Senator Grady attacked Senator Lexow 
for his characterization of the Police Com- 
mission of New York as a Tammany Hall 
board. Tammany Hall had but one repre- 
sentative on that board of four members. 
Mr. York, its President, was not and never 
had been a member of Tammany Hall. 

Senator Raines called attention to the 
fact that the original bill introduced by 
him for a State Board of Elections con- 
tained a provision for an absolutely bi- 
partisan deputy plan. 

Senator McCarren said that»the present 
law was sufficient to accord the Republican 
organization in New York Cry every oppor- 
tunity to have its proper representation on 
the Board of Election Inspectors. It was 
not the purpose of the Democratic organize- 
tion to rob the Republican Party of any 
rights now given it by law. 


Difference in Two Bills Designed. 


Senator Cantor held that the difference in 
the two bills was not the result of mistake, 
but the outcome of deliberate design on the 
part of those who drew both measures to 


give the Republican organization of New 
York City an advantage over its political 
opponents, 

Senator Stranahan explained that the two 
bills were drawn upon purely Constitutional 
lines. In the one case the Constitution re- 
quired that the appointments should be bi- 
partisan, and in the other it did not, but the 
Republican Party always had been and now 
wes willing to correct any error it had 
made, 

Senator Malby confessed that if there were 
any partisan advantage in the bill passed 
yesterday he was glad of it. He thought it 
was time that the ap neg Party had 
some onein New York City toe look after its 
interests, and this bill accomplished some- 
thing along the line of equal rights to all 
men, 

After three hours and a half. of debate a 
vote was taken upon Senator Cantor’s mo- 
tion to strike out the enacting clause, and it 
was defeated—12 to 31 

The vote was then ordered on the final 
passage of the bill, and it was adopted—31 
to 12. A recess was then taken at 3 o’clock 
until 4:30. 

On reconvening the bill was first amended 
in three particulars and unanimously passed. 
This action was afterward reconsidered, 
and a recess was taken at 10 o’clock to 
allow the Judiciary Committee to perfect 
the bill. 

It was nearly midnight when the Senate 
reconvened. The Judiciary Committee re- 
ported the bill amended, providing that the 
Chairman of the State Committees of the 
Democratic end Republican Parties shall 
be present when the Secretary of 
State opens. the ackages of sealed 
votes for distribution to the County 
Clerks. The Chairman of the County 
Committees or some members of Shp Sse 
mittees shall be present when the unty 
Clerk distributes the sealed votes.to the 
various Boards of Inspectors of the several 
election districts. Another ame ent in- 
corporated is designed to prevent soldiers 
who vote in the field from voting at home 
if they return in time. 

The amendments were agreeable to every 
one but Senator Blisworth, who raised the 
point that the bill could not be constitution- 
ally passed to-night because another emer- 
gency message from the Governor was 
needed, and it was made a special order 
for to-morrow. 


DEBATE IN THE ASSEMBLY. 


ALBANY, July 15.—As soon as the As- 
sembly was in order this morning, Leader 
Nixon called up his motion to suspend the 
rules for the purpose of advancing bills al- 
ready introduced. Mr. Donnelly made the 
point that it. required a majority of 76 
members to suspend rules. The Speaker 
decided the point well taken and the roll 
was called in accordance with this ruling. 
The rules were suspended by a vote of 77 
to 63, Leader Nixon then stated that the 


if kept within a reasonable length of time. 
Otherwise he would insist upon the ten- 
minute rule being applied. Speaker O’Grady 
spoke in the same vein. s : 

The Metropolitan District Election bill 
was taken up, and Assemblyman Oliver 
offered the first amendment. This pro- 
vided that the first section of the bill, desig- 
nating the territory to be included in the 
Metropolitan District be stricken out. In 
starting in upon his argument, Mr. Oliver 
took up.the-Governor's message piecemeal, 
criticising the third proposition with refer- 
ence to elections ag being reprehensible.. 


The Governor’s suggestions that money be 
-raised to defray war expenses, and also 
that a bill be framed to enable the soldiers 
to vote, were all right, but he should have 
stopped there. More time had been taken: 
up in war times in advocating a partisan, 
election bill than a necessary appropriation. 
or a scheme to. enable State troops to exer-. 
cise the chise, 

Mr. Oliver said he had heard that Adjt.: 
Gen, Tillinghast has written the message.’ 
This might be. It was fitting that the un-' 
attached Corporal.of a year ago, a man 
who had resigned in disgust because a pri- 
vate in his company had been promoted. 
over him, should skim over the most im- 
portant military matter that the Gover- 
-- 412 election plan might be given full 


Oliver Says Thugs Would Be Deputies. 


“It is said this bill applies to a big met- 
ropolitan district because it includes West-' 
chester, That’s a lie, It means New York 
City, or Greater New York. It may be that 
that Governor is used to elections in rotten 


boroughs, such as sent him to Congress. 
Why, who will be appointed as deputies to 
carry out the provisions of this metropoli-, 
tan election bill? Thugs, thieves, the dregs. 
of society, ex-inmates of penitentiaries. 

bravos, and bullies will get these places, and 
they will be put where they can arrest who- 
ever it suits the Republican Superintendent 
of the Metropolitan District to lock up. 

“Did any one suppose that a Deputy Elec- 
tion Superintendent would ever go over into 
‘Westchester County? The footfall of one 
would never be heard above the Bronx, But 
their deeds would be noised abroad in Man- 
hattan Borough, where once again the: 
Davenport scheme would prevail and elect- 
= bh be thrown into cages like wild 

asts.’’ 

Mr, Collins, who spoke next, said that it 
was the first time in the history of the 
State that a particular locality was held up 
to the condemnation of the world. “* An am- 
bitious Executive had lost his head and de- 
sired to grind a Democratic section of the 
State under his heel. What was to prevent 
Republicans in New York City finding out 
when wrong was committed with reference 
to the franchise? Republican Inspectors 
had the ht to examine all registration 
lists. If they did not perform their duty 
before, they would not under the new law. 
So far as the Chief of Police was concerned, 
if his officers did not perform their duty he 
could be brought to task. 


Mayor Van Wyck Defended. 


** Mayor Van Wyck dismissed two Repub- 
lican Commissioners because they were 
more politicians than city officials. “Chief 
McCullagh was dismissed because before he 


would transfer a man he had to consult 
Boss Platt or Black. 

“Under the proposed law theright ofsearch 
Was restored and the privacy of the home 
violated. A son could be called upon to 
help arrest his father, and if he refused, 
could be held for a felony. At the polls an 
election Copaty, could arrest the Chief of 
Police of New York City.” . 

Assemblyman Sullivan stated that he had 
no doubt that ex-Chief McCullagh would be 
named as Superintendent of the new elec- 
tion district. He was well acquainted with 
McCullagh, and knew that he would use his 
new office for revenge and to bulldoze the 
electors of lodging-house districts. 

Mr. Dale rehearsed the connection of 
Capt. Deve with the Gardner blackmail 
case in New York, dwelling on the details, to 
show that Devery was a clean official and 
the Parkhurst Society his persecutors, 

Mr. O’Connror stated briefly that he had 
been acquainted with Capt. Devery for 
many years, and knew him as an able and 
efficient officer. 

Mr. Hoffman said that ramming the bill 
through by main force would be strongly re- 
buked at the polls next Fall. He claimed 
gag the bill should be applied to the whole 
state. . 

Mr. Harburger, who followed, marveled 
that the County of Nassau was not included 
in the territory embraced in the bill. He 
stated that there had been a bargain made 
between the Citizens’ Union representatives 
and the Republican organization to vote for 
the bill, under promise of a Senatorial nomi- 
nation as a reward. 


Elections Bilt Not Wanted. 


Mr. Hutton followed. He questioned, 
whether any body of citizens wanted the 
bill. No papers of New York City and no 
representative from that district spoke for it. 
No mass meetings had been held asking for 


it. It.was, in short, a measure of revenge 
for the dismissal of two Republican Police 
Commissioners. 

Mr. Maher declared that the Citizens’ 
Union members were traitors to their or- 
eee Sen because they had been whipped 
nto line by the Republican organization. 
Referring to Chief Devery, he said that 
everything that was adduced against him 
came through a most partisan committee 
me ra ere 

Mr. Reddington said that he believed that 
a majority of the Republican members 
doubted the wisdom of the Dill. 

“It is the most cut-throat, audacious, in- 
famous bill which the Governor of a State 
ever attempted to thrust upon a people. 
The Governor says he leaves the introduc- 
tion of legislation upon this subject to the 
wisdom of the Legislature. He never left 
anything to the wisdom of the Legislature,”’ 
Mr. Reddington said in conclusion. 

Mr. Gale followed.; He laid great stress 
on the fact that the police protected the 
homes, ‘lives, and property of citizens, and 
in New York have amply protected the 
ballot. 

*“*Canal men with rubber boots and black- 
jacks will be down to take charge of our 
elections. You will get.no protection from 
them,”’’ finished Mr. Gale. 

Mr. Streifler asserted that the Governor 
apparently lay awake nights framing laws 
cmd fear that he would lose the next elec- 

on, 


Fears Men Would Be Im- 


prisoned, 


Mr. Roche opposed the bill as a brazen at- 
tempt to pervert the will of the people. 
Honest citizens would be unjustly impris- 
oned and the deputies appointed would 
come together, no doubt, on a financial basis 


that would work harm to the honest ex- 
ercise of the franchise, 

Mr. Sanford contended that through the 
entire County of Westchester the bill had 
been denounced by press, pulpit, bar, and 
individual citizens. o one Wanted it there 
nor wanted the county tacked on to make a 
general measure of it. . 

A call of the house was moved, and then 
the previous question moved on Mr. Oliver’s 
amendment to strike out the first section 
of the bill. This was lost by a yote of 
76 nays to 59 yeas. 

Leader Nixon then offered an amendment 
to provide that the naming of the deputies 
by the Superintendent of the Metropolitan 
District shall be compulsory upon that offi- 
cial, according to the list furnished by the 
paltical organizations mentioned in the 

ill. The amendment was adopted by a 
vote of 79 yeas to 63 nays. The bill was 
then moved to a third reading by a vote of 
78 yeas to 59 nays. 

An emergency message was read from the 
Governor, certi ng to the necessity for 
the passage of the bill. 

Mr. Finn began the debate on third read- 
ing. He maintained that the real purpose 
of the extra session had been supposed to 
be the passage of the legislation providing 
for the casting of the soldiers’ vote and a 
bill to defray the expenses of the war. In- 
stead, a partisan measure was pushed for- 
ward, so as to give Republican partisans 
a five-dollar-a-day job for forty days in 
every year. While this was planned news 
still arrived from Camps Black and Town- 
send that the State troops when quartered 
there had been half starved. 

A recess of half an hour was taken at 
6 P. M. When the House convened again 
Mr. Finn resumed his speech, rehearsin 
the history of the election machinery and 
methods in the State. 


Laimbeer Champions the Bill. 


Mr. Laimbeer spoke next. He stated that 
from the moment the Republican Police 
Commissioners, Phillips and Hamilton, had 
been dismissed he had made uphismindthat 
some legislation such as was now proposed 


was necessary. He had. consulted with 
Gov. Black and other prominent men, and 
had advised a much more radical bill than 
the one decided upon to be introduced. 
Many members of the Citizens’ Union had 
advocated that there be no measure intro- 
duced at this time, but circumstances 
altered cases. New conditions had arisen 
Seenanding it. Tammany Hall had won at 
the last election, but that gave it no char- 
ter to go ahead and do as it pleased. Tam- 
m all won at the last election by 
 abitg promises. Bargains were not car- 
ried out, and consequently a crisis was 
recipitated. Because the two Republican 
mmissioners would not assist in carry- 
ing. out b: s they were removed. Were 
any charges brought against them? No. 
They were simply ordered to get out. 
Because of the tremendous power. possible 
to be exerted by Chief. Devery and his 7,000 


Honest 


ha 4p fot 


6 
This Hot. 
weather, Lundborg’s : 
Cologne will be found 
cool and refreshing. 


Lear yee such a bill as had been intro- 
uced. was deemed necessary. 

Mr. Stewart, the newly seated member, 
spoke’ briefly in opposition to the bill, es- 
——— directing his remarks to a refuta- 
tion of the’ statements made by Mr, Laim- 
beer. He claimed the Citizens’ Union, that 
had polled 150,000 yotes for Seth Low, were 


intelligent enough to know what they want- | 


ed, and they deemed the measure under 
debate a most pernicious one, 
Mr, Trainor made the point that the Su- 
rintendent of the 
ad it in his power to reject one after an- 
other as many names as the Democratic 
organization might gest for deputies. ° 
Mr. Trainor assert that many Vi 
negroes were imported annually to New 
York City for illegal election purposes. 
They were brought there under the char 
of Dave Martin of Philadelphia. The 8- 
tered as_ having a residence in the State of. 
re year and the election district thirty 
ys. 


Rap at Prince Croker. 


Mr. Brennan charged that the policy of 


the minority was dictated from London by. 
“Prince Croker.” He maintained that Su- 
perintendent McCullagh was removed be- 
cause he would not countenance the run- 
ning of gambling houses. Concluding, he 


declared that pure elections were by no 
— local issues but of State impor- 
ance, 

Mr. Green refuted the charges made by 
Mr, Brennan that Chief McCullagh would 
not have been removed had he permitted 
gambling to be carried on. The charge 
was as false as that made against Chief 
Devery._ With a committee made up like 
the old Lexow committee the reputation of 
the purest person on earth could be ruined. 
Chief McCullagh had been removed because 
he had refused to transfer a Captain who 
had not been performing his duty until he 
had first seen Mr. Platt. 

Mr. Marshall deprecated the personal 
abuse that had been heaped ypon the Gov- 
ernor in the Senate, and declared it & 
shame that the dignity of the latter's high 
office had not been respected. He declared 
that if it was feared that pyereees persons 
would be named as special deputies the re- 
sponsibility would be on the Chairman of 
the County Committee, 

Mr. Wallace stated that, although the 
bill was a good one, he doubted if it could 
wipe out utterly the election frauds com- 
mitted in the lodging-house district of 
New York City. e doubted if the in- 
genuity of man could devise a scheme to 
remedy the evil entirely., In closing Mr. 
Wallace said that seemingly it had not 
been remembered that the Legislature could 
only pass such legislation as was recom- 
mended by the Governor. 
Executive they seemed to forget this. 


Westchester as a Makeshift. 


Mr. Palmer said that it was shameful to 
hear a single member from the proposed 
Metropolitan District take sides with those 
advocating the bill. If there were corrupt 
elections held in New York, then the New 
York member might be an example of the 


success of that corruption. Mr. Palmer 
ridiculed the idea that it was intended to 
correct election abuses by including West- 
chester County in the Metropolitan istrict 
Mr. Laimbeer’s conference with the Gov- 
ernor to apply a remedy to New York City 
alone proved this. When the courts were 
called upon to pass upon the Constitution- 
ality of the bill the intention of the framers 
would be taken into consideration. This 
would prove it was aimed at New York 
City alone, with Westchester tacked on as 
a makeshift. The appointment of a Re- 
publican Superintendent of Elections in 
the Metropolitan District was a rtisan 
move at the start, although the bill pro- 
fessed to be a bi-partisan measure. 

Speaker O’Grady spoke next. He re- 
viewed the a for the extraordinary 
session from the military standpoint. But 
it had also been notorious 
weeks that some protection to the ballot 
in New York City was necessary. e ma- 
ee cared not a fig whether a certain 
number objected to the passage of the bill 
under discussion. The majority proposed 
to legislate as it saw fit for the benefit of 
the entire State. 

The Speaker rehearsed the removal of 
McCullagh and. the old charges against 
Devery. He condemned the latter’s action 
in not facing the charges against him be- 
fore the Police Commission after he had 
been acquitted by a court. 

Mr. O’Grady read the text of the minority 
report of the Lexow committe, submittdd by 
Senator Cantor, to prove that it was recom- 
mended by the latter that city officials 
should not coerce the head of the police 
force in the way of transfers and removals, 
This had b2en done in the case of Com- 
missioners Philips and Hamilton and Chief 
McCullagh. 


Frightened by Devery’s Appointment. 


“We fear Devery. Why didn’t you ap- 
point somebody else? Some other Democrat 
for Chief? When you made him Chief of 


New York Police you frightened us polit- 
ically,’’ concluded Mr. O'Grady. 

Mr, Donnelly charged that the Governor 
had cloaked a partisan purpose in calling 
the session under the pretext of National 
Guard necessities. The bill was merely a 
movement of revenge. Mr. Donnelly charged 
that the attack made on the bill in the Sen- 
ate yesterday has led to the amendments 
made to it to-day, 

Mr. Nixon ended the debate. He made the 
point that it was no unusual procedure to 
supervise the election machine of a city. 
Chicago was an instance. In conclusion, 
Mr. Nixon said that the 6 Sg Party 
was willing to go before the people this 
oar on their action with reference to this 

lil. - 

A call of the House was ordered at 11:35. 
The previous question on the final passage 
of the bill was then moved, and the bill 
passed by a vote of 78 yeas to 61 nays. 


for several 


Santiago Prayer in the Assembly. 


ALBANY, July 15.—The Rev. Edwin For- 
est Hallengeck, in his opening prayer in 
the Assembly to-day, referred thankfully 


to the recent triumph at Santiago, and ex- 
pressed the hop? that “ignorance and mis- 
ery in our little neighbor Cuba” might 
a give way to enlightenment and pros-. 
perity. 


PRINCESS OF CHIMAY IS DEAD. 


She Caused a Scandal in 1896 by Elop- 
ing with a Gypsy Musician. 


PARIS, July 15.—The Budapest correspon- 
dent of the Libre Parole announces the 
death of Clara L. Ward, the divorced wife 
of Prince Joseph of Chimay and Caraman. 


The late Clara Ward was the daughter 
of Capt. Eber Ward of Detroit, Mich., and 
was married to the Prince of Chimay and 
Caraman on May 30, 1890, in Paris, the 
Papal Nuncio, Mgr. Rotelli, giving the nup- 
tial benediction, 

In November of 1896 it was announced 
that the Princess ha’ eloped with a gypsy 


musician, a married man, named Janos 
Rigo, whom she had met in Paris, where 
he had turned up about five years before, 
and where his fiddling had attracted the 
attention of the benevolent Russian Prince 
Jablonowsky, who advanced him money to 
start an orchestra of his’ own. 

The Princess, who had already risked har 
reputation in other affairs, nappened to be 
in a restaurant where he was playing during 
the Winter of 1895, and got into conversa- 
tion with him. In the course of a week 
there was no secret about their relations. 

Prince Joseph, a Belgian, brought suit for 
a divorce in the Brussels court, and in Feb- 
ruary of last year received a decree of ab- 
solute divorce, based upon the confessions of 
the Princess. The decree allowed him 75,- 
000f., ($15,000,) ordered the Princess to pay 
the costs of the suit, gave the Prince the 
care of the children, and allowed her to see 
them one hour a month, in the presence of 
some one to be selected by the Prince. 

Rigo, the gypsy, was born at, Paks, in the 
district of Samogi, Hungary. He is anything 
but.an Adonis, being skinny, awkward, pit- 
ted with smallpox, and, apart from very 
ordinary talent as a musici having no 
apparent qualifications for at ting the 
affections of the woman who forsook a most 
enviable social position to share his dis- 
grace. 


“LOSSES BY FIRE. 


NEWPORT, Vt., July 15.—A fire this 
morning at Gresory ville, Quebec, twenty 
miles down the lake from here, burned 
two Summer hotels, two blacksmith shops, 
and four private residences. The valuation 
oF the property destroyed is placed at $30,- 


LAKEVILLE, Coan., July 15.—The hand- 
some residence of the late Frederick P, 
Miles, leased for the present Summer season 
by William B. Seeley, a Bridgeport, Conn, 
banker, was totally destroyed. by at 8 
o'clock ner morning. Loss, about $8,000; 


metropolitan. district. 


In deriding the 
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The Relative Merits of the’ Sea- 
wanhaka.and Akabo Still. 
Undecided. 


AKABO’S. MAINSAIL BURNED 


The Trial Races Off Oyster Bay’ Re- 
sult.in a Win for Each of the 
Yachts—To-day’s Sport In- 
definitely Postponed. 


The Race Committee of the Seawanhaka- 
Corinthian Yacht Club is still undecided as 
to the relative merits of the Akabo and 
Seaw: which have been competing in 
the trial races off Centre Island, Oyster 
Bay, during the past week. Xesterday’s 
contests resulted in a win eachfor the 
Seawanhaka and Akabo. Shortly before the 
committee started for the line off the Cen- 
tre Island buoy the silk mainsail of the 
Akabo caught fire from the spark of a 
cigarette, and in a moment the fabric was 
absolutely ruined as far as a means of 
propulsion was concerned, Two large holes 
were burned in the centre of the sail, and 
fully half a hundred others were also dis- 
covered as soon as the fire was. extin- 
guished, which was in a minute after it was 
discovered. 

Commodore Miller at once obtained per- 
mission to steam up to the village to get 
@ cotton sail with which to compete in the 
race, and in about an hour the two aspir- 
ants for international honors were out at 
the starting line ready for the signal, which 
was sounded at 1:50, after a five-minue 
preparatory. 

The course was two close reaches and a 
run, except in case of the Akabo, which was 
compelled to make a short hitch on the 
last leg in order to cross the finish line 
between the channel buoy and the anchored 
stakeboat. It was over an equilateral tri- 


angle one and a third miles to a leg, a total 
distance of four nautical miles. 

Seawanhaka was the first away, followed 
by Cicada and Akabo in the order named, 
all close hauled on the port tack. The 
Akabo soon weathered the others and ran 
into front place and gibed around the north- 
erly markboat with a good lead. 

In the run to the second mark all set 
spinnakers to starboard, but Akabo’s 
was twisted at the head and did not draw 
well. She was passed in turn by Cicada and 
Seawanh and was in last place when 
they hauled sheets aft for the close reach 
home, The Seawanhaka dashed across the 
line a goodly distance ahead of Cicada, 
which beat Akabo still more for the place. 

Summary: 

FIRST RACE—START, 1:50 P. M. 
First Second Elapsed 

Boat. Mark. Mark.. Finish. Time. 
Seawanhaka ....2:00:48 2:14:57 2:30:49 0:40:45 
Akabo ...ccceee+2:00:02 2:15:00 2:31:55 0:41:38 
CICMER ccccdscces 2:00:56 2:14:48 2:31:21 0:41:12 

The yachts started as follows: Seawan- 
haka, 1:50:00; Cicada, 1:50:09; Akabo, 
1:50:17. So on close reach to first mark the 
Akabo gained 54 seconds on the Seawan- 
haka and 59 seconds on Cicada. In the run 
to the second mark the Cicada gained 22 
seconds on the Seawanhaka and 1 minute 
and 6 seconds on the Akabo, while the Sea- 
wanhaka gained 44 seconds on the Akabo. 
In the close reach to the home mark, in 
which the Akabo had to make an extra 
hitch, the Seawanhaka gained 1 minute 3 
seconds on Akabo, and 41 seconds on Ci- 
cada, while the Cicada gained 22 seconds on 
the Akabo. So the Seawanhaka beat the 
Cicada 27 seconds actual time, and the 
Akabo 53 seconds, while the Cicada beat 
the Akabo 26 seconds. 

Seawanhaka, as usual, got the best of the 
start in the second race, but dropped rap- 
idly astern, greatly to the surprise of the 
yachtsmen who had been watching her per- 
formances in the previous races, The course 
was reversed, and the direction of the wind 
made it a reach with lifted sheets on the 
port tack, a thresh to the windward mark, 
and a broad réach on the starboard tack to 
the finish. 

Cicada led at the first mark, but was soon 
passed by the Akabo when they hauled on 
the wind. Seawanhaka was far astern, and 
port tack, a thrash to the windward mark, 
withdrew, and it was subsequently learned 
that she carried away her mast strut. 
Akabo led around the outer mark, and from 
there to the finish the race was a proces- 
sion, The summary: 

SECOND RACE—START, 2:55 P. M. 
First Second Elapsed 

Boat. Mark. Mark. Finish. Time. 
Seawanhaka ......3:07:38 Withdrew. 

Cloado cecsccoccese 8:06:52 3:36:34 8:46:14 51:09 
Akado ooeeeceeeee+3207:08 3:35:50 3:44:28 49:21 

The yachts started as follows: Seawan- 
haka, 2:55:08; Cicada, 2:55:05; Akabo, 2:55:07, 
In the broad reach to the first mark the 
Cicada gained 14 seconds on the Akabo and 
44 seconds on the Seawanhaka, and the 
Akabo gained 34 seconds on the Seawan- 
haka. In the beat to the second mark the 
Akabo gained 1 minute on’ the Cicada, and 
1 minute and 2 seconds on the broad reach 
to the home mark, so the Akabo won by 
1 minute 48 seconds. The Seawanhaka 
broke down in this race and withdrew. 

After the race Mr. Miller, owner of the 
Akabo, requested that the remainder of the 
trial races be postponed until he could ob- 
tain a new silk sail, but, owing to the fact 
that only two of the committeemen were 
present, they dezlined to accede to his re- 
quest, which was that they appoint next 
Wednesday for the next day’s race, and 
the contest was ordered for to-day. Mr. 
Miller then withdrew h's boat from further 
competition in the trials, and sailed for 
home with his rater in tow. Owing to the 
announcement later in the evening of the 
death of James Alfred Roosevelt, to-day's 
cport was postponed indefinitely. To-day's 
races wefe to have included the annual 
contests for the Rocsevelt Cup. 


Vaquero Wins the Brooks Cup. 


NEWPORT, R. I., July 15.—In a light 
breeze from the northwest the thirty-footers 
raced for the cup offered by Reginald 
Brooks. The cup was won by the Vaquero, 
owned by Herman B! Duryea, The course 


was from Dyer’s Island to Brenton’s Cove. 
The start was at 2:53. The summary fol- 


lows: 
Elapsed 
Time. 


Yacht and Owner. Finish. 
2:20:53 


Vaquero IIl., H. B. Duryea......5:13:53 
Dorothy Il., H. P. Whitney...... 5:17:36 
Hera, R. N. Bilis.......++. oeee eed: 20:47 
Wawa, Reginald Brooks..... 05:23 329; 
Carolina, Pembrooke Jones.......5:22:52 2:29:52 
Puck, E. D. Morgan Time not taken. 

The following races of the thirty-footers 
for trophies have been arranged for:. New- 
port Yacht Racing Association, July 22; R. 
N. Ellis, July 27; Joseph Banigan, July 23; 
Mrs. H. B. Duryea, July 30; Mrs. H. P. 
Whitney, Aug. 8; H. B. Duryea, Aug. 6; 
H. P. Whitney, Aug. 10. 


Racing at Hornellsville., 


HORNELLSVILLBE, July 15.—This was the last 
day of the Western New York and Lake Erie 
Circuit races. Summaries: 

2:19 Class, Trotting.—Joe Mark, ch. ¢., S. W. 
Markham, Rochester, won third, fourth, and 
fifth heats and the race; Spencer Girl, r. m., 
T, Whittaker, Savona, second; Darby, ¢g. ¢., 
C. McDougall, Cuba, third. Best time, 2:18. 

Free-for-All.—Moonstone, blk. m.j I. W.. Jones, 
Wellsville, won first three heats and race; 
Superior Gift, b. g., C. F. Dunbar, - Buffalo, 
second; Nellie Sharper, ». m., Alex Hunter, 
Carlton Place, Ontario, distanced. Best time, 
2:15. 

Consolation, Running. Five-eighths of a Mile and 
Repeat.—Medica, b. m., R. Bender, Woodstown, 
N. J., won first two heats and race; Senator, 
b. g., Demay & Koebert, Waynesburg, Penn., 
second; Gingerale, Robert Holmes, Philadelphia, 
third. Time—1:04 and 1:04. 


YESTERDAY’S FIRES. 


@rom 12: o’clock Thursday night until 12 
o’clock Friday night.) 

7:30 A. M.—65 Mangin Street; L. Isen- 
berg, damage slight. 

9:36 A. M.—8 Thompson Street; D. Alaxier; 
no damage. 

11:30 A. M.—12 Hast Eighty-fifth Street; 
J. Schloss; damage, $5. 

1:40 P. 1&—313 West Thirtieth Street; P. 
Ebhart; damage, 
3:25 P. M.—5O Hast One Hundred and 
Fn a Street; owner unknown; damage 
8. 4 ° ‘ 
3:40 P. M.—706 Eleventh Avenue; Margaret 
Fitspatrics; Gamage. $150. 

4:45 P. M.—320 t Ninth Street; George 
Schroeder; damage, $100. 

:20 P, 4 Madison Street; Samuel 
Jacobson; no d e. 
5:30 P. M.—436 West Thirty-fifth Street; 
Morris Simon; damages, $5. 

6 P. M.—Thirty-fifth Street and Broad- 
way; New York Herald; no damage. 

‘6:20 P. M.—172 Greenwich Strect; New 
York Steam Heating Company; damage, 


$10,000, 
9:10 P. M.—449 West Forty-sixth Street; 
James Quinn; damage, $15. 
9:15 P. M.— Stanton Street; Emil New- 
feld; damage, , 
380 P. 146 Amsterdam Avenue; Fred 
Schwegel; damage slight, ~~ _ ; 


— ee 


There Is a Great Deal of Talk Among 


All Classes Over His Possi- 
ble Candidacy. 


Theodore Roosevelt’s name is coming for- 
ward very prominently in connection with 
the State campaign, and since the fall of 
Santiago politicians of all classes have been 
discussing him as a probable candidate for 
Governor on the Republican ticket. There 
are many prominent men in the Republican 
organization ‘here who believe that if Col. 
Roosevelt were nominated on the regular 
ticket there would be very little doubt of 
his election. There was some talk yester- 
day of his being nominated on an inde- 
pendent ticket, and if this should be the 
case it was thought not unlikely that the 
Republican organization would find itself 


‘in a position where it would be obliged to 


indorse his nomination. It was said that 
no stronger candidate could be put before 
the people by the Republicans at the pres- 
ent time. Even if he were nominated by the 
regular organization it was said by local 
leaderg that he would not fail to receive a 
large independent vote, There are very 
few, however, who believe that Senator 
Platt would favor such a nomination. The 
Senator, according to reports, would do his 
best to prevent it, but, it was added, that he 
might find himself in a position where he 
would be powerless to do £0. 

“Col. Roosevelt,” said one of the district 
leaders last night, ‘“‘is without question 


the most prominent Republican in the 
State at the present time. He would make 
a war candidate who would be invincible. 
His popularity extends all through the 
pags 4 districts, and is greater there than 
it is here in the city.” The prevailing 
opinion among the Republican leaders is 
that Col. Roosevelt would not hesitate 
about ee the nomination if it were 
offered to him, but some of them laugh at 
the suggestion that he could be nominated 
on _the regular ticket. 

The Roosevelt buttons are having quite a 
circulation, principally because they are 
the first campaign button in the field. 

The latest name to be mentioned as a 
Republican candidate is that of Congress- 
man Henry C. Brewster of Rochester. He 
is said to be Senator Platt’s “ fifth choice,” 
but who the four are who precede him in 
the Senator’s estimation nobody seems to 
know. Mr. Brewster is a banker, who 
went into politics a few years ago as a 
candidate for Congress from his district. 
This first venture resulted in his Pismo | be- 
hind his ticket in a Republican stronghold, 
although he was elected. He is now serv- 
ing his second term in the House of Repre- 
sentatives. 

There has been very little or in the 
Democratic situation, Elliot Danforth has 
been in Albany and other places in the up- 
per part of the State for two or three days, 
and it is expected that the State Commit- 
tee will be called together very soon after 
his return. 

It was stated positively yesterday that 
Richard Croker would return from abroad 
the first week in August, unless it should 
transpire that Tammany could not control 
the State Convention. If Senator Hill be- 
comes too strong for the organization here 
Mr. Croker will remain in England. 


ETHAN ALLEN’S EXPEDITION. 


RUTLAND, Vt., July 15.—Since the pub- 
lication in THE New York Times of July 
3 of the historic letter and military order 
written from Ticonderoga 123 years ago, 
many questions have been asked and much 
correspondence has taken place as to what 
particular expedition the communication has 
reference. After a careful research and ex- 
amination light has been thrown upon it 
and the mystery solved. 

It evidently has reference to Allen’s un- 
successful attempt against St. Johns, Can- 
ada, after his capture of Ticonderoga, May 


10. The facts about this were briefly as 
follows: 

After taking Ticonderoga, and in order to 
obtain complete control of Lake Champlain, 
Allen desired to get possession of a British 
armed sloop which was anchored in Riche- 
lieu River, at St. Johns. It was according- 
ly arranged between him and Benedict Ar- 
nold that the latter should start for St. 
Johns in a schooner which Capt. Herrick 
had taken at Skeensborough, (now White- 
hall, N. Y.,) and that Allen should follow 
with three batteaus, which were at Crown 
Point. Arnold, on the 17th day of May, got 
within thirty miles of St. Johns, when the 
wind failed him. He pushed forward in 
small boats with thirty-five men, surprised 
ume garrison at St. Johns, and seized the 
sloop. 

Learning that a detachment of British 
troops with artillery was on its way to St. 
Johns from Montreal, Arnold did not await 
Allen’s arrival at St. Johns, but started 
back, taking with him the sloop and twenty 
prisoners. Fifteen miles this side of St. 
Johns he met Allen with, as the accounts 
say, about one hundred men; but from Al- 
len’s letter it appears he had a smaller num- 
ber. Arnold informed Allen of the near 
approach of the British troops and advised 
him to turn back, but he refused to do 
so, saying that he would push on to St. 
Johns, and hold possession of the fort 
there. 

But the English troops were before him, 
and when he appeared on the opposite side 
of the river they opened fire on him with 
six field pieces and two hundred muskets. 
Allen returned the fire, but perceiving that 
he was heavily outnumbered he abandoned 
his attempt, re-embarked hastily on his 
boats, Jeaving three men behind, and re- 
turned to Ticonderoga. He intended, as his 
letter shows, to return in stronger force 
and seize and fortify Isle aux Noix, (which 
Allen gives in his letter as the Isle of Noah,) 
but this purpose was .not carried out at 
that time. 

This is given to fix the particular expedi- 
tion to which his published letter relates. 


SHIPPING AND FOREIGN MAILS. 


Miniature Almanac This Day. 


A. M. P. M. A. M. 
Sun rises... .4:42|Sun sets...7:29|Moon rises. ..2:34 


High Water This Day. 
A. M. A. M,. A. M. 
S, Hook....6:02/Gov. Isl’d...7:17|H. Gate... .9:06 
P. M. P.M. P. M. 
S. Hook....6:08/Gov. Isl’d...7:12|H. Gate....9:01 
Outgoing Steamships, 


TO-DAY, (SATURDAY,) JULY 16. 
Mails Close, Vessels Sail. 
Arecuna Mexico 10:30 A.M. 1:00 P.M. 
Alene, Kingston, Fortune 
Island, &c. 10 12:00 M. 


Campania, Queenstown 
and Liverpool.....-.~ pe xf 
El Mar, New Orleans... 
Furnessia, Glasgow......1 
Idaho, Hull 2... .+-+cesses 
La Bretagne, Havre... 
Maasdam, Rotterdam.... 
New York, Santo Do- 
mingo, &C. o-.+nseesee 


2:00 P. M. 
8:00 P. M. 


Patria, Hamburg ..-+<+- 
Victoria, London 


MONDAY, JULY 18. 


Finance, Colon....-s.0e-- 12:00 M. 
*1:00 P. M. 


TUESDAY, JULY 19. 


Algiers, New Orleans... 
Seminole, Charleston. --.< 


WEDNESDAY, JULY 21. 
Germanic, Liverpool..... 9:00 A. M, 


*10:30 A. M. 

Noordland, Antwerp 10:00 A, M. 
Coleridge, Pernambuco, 

EC.  cocccccacscccccceccce 1:00 P. M. 


THURSDAY, JULY 22. 


Prins Willem I. Haiti, 
EC. sccccccces error rrr 10:30A.M. 1:00 P. M. 


*SUPPLEMENTARY MAILS.—Additional sup- 
plementary mails are opened on the piers of the 
American, English, French, and German steam- 
ers and remain open until within ten minutes of 
the hour of sailing. 


TRANSPACIFIC MAILS. 


Mails for Australia, (éxcept West Australia,) 
New . Zealand, Hawaii and Fiji Islands, per 
steamship Warimoo, (from Vancouver,) close here 
daily after July 8 and up to July §21 at 6:30 P. M. 
Mails for China, Japan, and Hawaii, per steam- 
ship Gaelic, (from San Francisco,) close here 
daily up to July 20 at 6:30 P. M. Mails for the 
Society Islands, r ship City of Papeiti, (from 
San Francisco,) close here daily up to July 25 at 
6:30 P. M. Mails for China and Japan, (specially 
addressed only,) per steamship Empress of India, 
(from Vancouver,) close here “daily up to July 
§25 at 6:30 P. M. 

Registered mail closes at 6 P. M. previous day. 


Post OFFICE NOTICE, 
Postmaster Van Cott announces that the mails 
from Australia, which arrived at Vancouver, are 
due to arrive in New York on the morning of 
Tuesday, July 19. 


Incoming Steamships. 
TO-DAY, (SATURDAY,) JULY 14 


Avona, Antwerp, July 2, 
Blaamanden, Rotterdam, July 1. 
Chesapeake. London, July 3. 
Linda, Gibraitar, July 2, 
Seminole, Charleston, July 13, 
Sorrenta, Hamburg, June 29, 


12:00 M. 
12:00 M. 
8:00 P. M. 


‘The illustrated war supplement, which ace — 
companies every Saturday edition of Th@ 
Commereial Advertiser, -will be especially} 
rich in attractive, timely features this aft- 
ernoon. In addition to the half-page pict- 
ure of the heroic Hobson and his fellow- 
prisoners being handed over to Lieut, Col. 
Astor at Santiago, July 6, by Spanish offi- 
cers, there will be a large photographic re- 
production of the Texas, (Capt. Philip,) 
which played so important part in the big 
sea fight of July 3, and a full page of pict. 
ures of that famous event, showing 


The Spanish Squadron Coming 
Out of the Harbor; 


The Race for Life of the Cris- 
tobal Colon? 


TheTexas Under Forced Draught; 


The Gloucester Finishing the 
Spanish Torpedo Boats. 


Also a series of interesting photographs 
of Spanish ports that Commodore Watson’s 
squadron may visit, including Cadiz, Barce- 
lona, etc., and the killed and wounded offis 
cers of the famous “ Fighting Thirteenth,” 
United States Infantry, at Santiago. And 
the paper itself will contain sixteen pages 
of specially interesting text, from the latest 
news from the front to the most recent de- 
velopments in Literature, Art, Music, 
Science, Woman’s World, etc., etc, 


THE 


Commercial Advertiser 


PUBLISHED EVERY AFTERNOON 
EXCEPT SUNDAY. 
—SSEEEE Es 


Umbria, Liverpool, July 9. 
Wells City, Swansea, July 2. 


SUNDAY, JULY 17. 


Friedrich der Grosse, Bremen, July 9. 
La Navarre, Havre, July 9. 
Nacoochee, Savannah, July 14. 
Rotterdam, Rotterdam, July 7. 


MONDAY, JULY 18. 


America, London, July 6. 
Boadicea, London, July 7. 
Chester, Southampton, July 9. 
Cufic, Liverpool, July 8 

El Monte, New Orleans, July 13. 
Manitoba, London, July 7. 
Maskelyne, St. Lucia, July 10. 
Pontiac, Gibraltar, July 4. 


TUESDAY, JULY 19. 


Altai, Port Limon, July 12. 
Friesland, Antwerp, July 9. 
Holstein, Jamaica, July 13. 
Polycarp, Barbados, July 11. 


WEDNESDAY, JULY 20. 


Ethiopia, Glasgow, July 9. 
Merida, St. Lucia, July 12. 


THURSDAY, JULY 21. 


Allianca, Colon, July 14. 
Trave, Bremen, July 12. 
Pea me 


neh Arrived—Friday, July 15. 


SS Francisco, (Br.,) Jenkins, Hull July 8, with 
mee, Sanderson & Son. Arrived at the Bar at 

SS Lord Kelvin, (Br.,) Steel, Cardiff July 1, in 
ballast to Norton & Son. Arrived at the Bar at 
noon. 

SS Jamestown, Boaz, Norfolk, with mdse. +a 
Old Dominion Steamship Co. 

SS Maracaibo, Reith, Curacao July 7, with 
mdse. to Boulton, Bliss & Dallett. Arrived at the 
Bar at 11 A. M. 

SS Tallahassee, Askins, Savannah July 12, in 
ballast to Ocean Steamship Co. 

SS El Dorado, Baker, New Orleans 5 ds., with 
mdse, to J. T. Van Sickle. 

SS Prins Willem I., (Dutch,) Metus, Parama- 
ribo June 21 and Port au Prince July 9th, with 
mdse. and passengers to Kunhardt & Co. Arrived 
at the Bar at 4:30 A. M. 

SS Hesperia, (Br.,) Coverley Marseilles, &c., 
June 10, with mdse, and passengers to Hendersom 
Brothers. Arrived at the Bar at 6:10 A. M. 

SS Washington, (Ger.,) Dincklage, Rotterdam 
July 1, in ballast to Gustavus Heye. Arriveéd at 
the Bar at 10 P. M. July 14. 

SS Hindoo, (Br.,) Cox, Hull June 25 and Boston 
July 13, with mdse. in transit to Sanderson & 
Son. 

SS Thornhill, (Br.,) Cook, Bordeaux July 1, in 
ballast to Edward Perry & Co. Arrived at the 
Bar at 10:30 P. M. 14th. 

SS Bulgaria, (Ger.,) Schmidt, Hamburg July 3, 
with mdse. and passengers to Hamburg-Americam 
Line., Arrived at the Bar at 4:30 P. M. 

SS -Amrum, (Ger.,) Lehnkuhl, Azua July 6, 
with sugar and passengers to DanielgBacon. Ars 
rived at the Bar at 7:30 A. M. 

SS Amyl, (Br.,) Tether, Vera Cruz June 26 and 
Progreso July 7, with mdse. to Daniel Bacon. 
Arrived at the Bar at 8 P. M. 14th. 

SS Alsenborn, Gillingham, Baltimore, 
mdse. to H. C. Foster. 

SS Prinz Regent Luitpold, (Ger.,) Christoffers, 
Bremen July 5 and Southampton 6th, with mdse. 
and passengers to Oelrichs & Co. Arrived at the 
Bar at 7 P. M. 

SS Deutschland, (Ger.,) Schierhorst, Hamburg 
July 8, to Gustavus Heye. 

Ship Dundcnald, (of Belfast,) Gavan, Calcutta 
110 4is., with mdse. to order—vessel to the New 
York Shipping Co. 

Ship Nile, (of Glasgow,) McCallum, Calcutta 
125 ds., with mdse. to Ralli Bros.—vessel to Peter 
Wright & Sons. 

Ship Treasurer, (of Parrsboro, N. 8.,) Khowlton, 
Tloilo 186 ds., with sugar to Morewood & Ca— 
vessel to master. 

Bark Balthasar, (Ger.,) Niebuer, Rio Grande do 
Sul 66 ds., with mdse. to order—vessel to C. Tow 
bias & Co. 

Bark Kosmos, (Ger.,) Engel, Iquique 104 ds., 
with nitrate of soda to Beech & Co.—vessel ta 
Funch, Edye & Co. 

Bark Fortuna M., 
Ayres 72 ds., with mdse. to 
& Co.—vessel to master. 

Brig Irgne, Yates, Black River, Jam., 19 ds., 
with logwood to order—vessel to Yates & Porter~ 
fleii, 

WIND—Sandy Hook, N. J., July 15, 9:30 P. Mi, 
north, light breeze, misty. 


Sailed. 


SS Heathfield, (Br.,) for Philadelphia. 

SS Scottish Prince, (Br.,) for Rio Janeiro, &a, 
SS Goldsboro, for Philadelphia. 

ss a (Br.,) for Dunkirk, &c. 

SS Citta di Palermo, ‘(Ital.,) for New Orleans, 
SS Pawnee, (Br.,) for Madeira, &c. 

SS Mongolian, (Br.,) for Glasgow. 

SS Vittoria, (Br.,) for Norfolk. 

SS Old Dominion, for Norfolk, &c. 

SS Colorado, for Brunswick. 

SS Henry Dumois, (Nor.,) for Aux Cayes, &a 
SS Carib, for Charleston, &c, 

SS John H. Hill, for Newport News. 

£S Kansas City, for Savannah. 

SS Mohican, (Br.,) for Sharpness. 


Spoken. 


Bark Formosa, (Br.,) Fretwurst, from New 
York for Anjer, was spoken June 27 in lat 387, 
lon, 5 
Ship Queen Elizabeth, (Br.,) Fulton, from New 
York for Shanghai, was spoken June 27 in lat, 
89, lon. 38. 

Notice to Mariners. 


HOG ISLAND LIGHT STATION—VIRGINIA, 


Notice is hereby given by the Lighthouse Board 
that the illuminating epparatus at this station, 
on the southerly part of Hog Island, northerly 
side of Great Machipongo Inlet, was repaired July 
12 and the light now shows its proper charactere 
istic of a white flash every 45 seconds. 

(Ls H. B. Notice to Mariners No. 80 of ry 

This notice affects the ‘‘ Lis* of Lights and Fog 
Signals, Atlantic and Gulf Coasts, 1897," Page 
96, No. 487, and the ‘‘ List of Beacons ani Buoys, 
Fifth Lighthouse District, 1897,’’ Page 10. 


Miscellaneous, 


LONDON, July 15.—SS Dalmatia, (Ger.,) Capt. 
Classen, from Hamburg for Charleston, passed 
Dover to-day and signaled that she had been in 
a heavy gale and that her cargo was shifted. 


By Cable. 


LONDON, July 15.—SS Fuerst Bismarck, (Ger.,y 
Capt. Albers, Cg hg rw ane sid. from South- 
ampton for New York to-day. 

38 Mount Sephar, (Br.,) Capt. Hendry, from 
New York via Queenstown and Plymouth, ars, at 
Hull to-day. 

SS Cevic, (Br.,) Capt. Nicol, sld. from Livers 
pool for New York to-day. 

SS Aquileja, (Aust.,) Capt. Licac, from Trieste, 
&c., for New York, passed Gibraltar to-day. 

SS August Korff, (Ger.,) Capt. Buhner, frony 
New York for Flushing, passed Prawle Point to~ 


Slay. 

SS Britannic, (Br.,) Capt. Haddock, from New 
York, arr. at Liverpool to-day. 

SS Victoria, (Br.,) Capt. Bridges, from New 
York, arr. at Lisbon yesterday. 

£S Burgermeister Petersen, (Ger.,) Capt. Kelt« 
erer, from New York, arr. at Hamburg to-day. 

SS Pis (Ger.,) Capt. Fendt, from Hamburg 
for New York, passed Isle of Wight to-day. 

$3 Werkendam, (Dutch,) Capt. Devries, f 
Amsterdam for New York, passed Beachy He 

day. 
*5s Pocahontas, (Br.,) Capt. James, from Trieste 
for New York, arr. at Messina oy 8. 

SS Mannheim, (Ger.,) Capt. Ockelman, from 
New York, arr. at Rotterdam yesterday. 

8S Parkgate, (Br.,) Capt., Hunter, from New 
York via mouth, arr. at Antwerp yesteiflay. 

SS Rubens, (Br.,) ee aoe from New 

ork, arr. at Falmou o- . 
bt American, (Dutch,) Capt. Butz, sid. front 
Rotterdam for New York yeste:fiay. 

SS Btruria, (Br.,) Capt. Ferguson, fron New 
York for Liverpool, are, at Queenstown at 11 Px 

: roceeded. 
Mag nie a ter.) Capt. Bearpark, from New 
York for Newcastle, Eng., pease Scilly to-day, 

8S Edam (Dutch,) Capt. Bruinsma, from New 
York for Rotterdam, arr. at Boulogne to-day. 

SS Caprivi, (Nor.,) Capt. Nielsen, from New 
York for Rotter arr. at Havre to-day. 

SS Jersey City, (Br.,) Capt. Lewis, from New 
York, arr, at Bristol to-day, 

SS Allianca sii. from Colon Fe ng at 14 
o'clock noon and is due at New York July 21. 

8S Westernland, (Belg.,) Capt. Mills, from New 
York for Susthamnetes and Antwerp, pessed the 
Lizard at 2:20 A. July 16, - 


with 


(Ital.,) Magliocca, Buenos 
T. Henry Schroeder 





WRETCHED CAPTIVES ILL 


Nearly Half the 1,008 Prisoners 
Taken to Portsmouth on 
‘the Harvard Sick. 


TEN MEN DIE ON SHIPBOARD 


Doctors Say the Patients Have Mala- 
rial Fever, Due to Exposure in 
Trenches Around Santiago 
and Lack of Food. 


PORTSMOUTH, N. H., July 15.—The 
United States auxiliary cruiser Harvard, in 
command of Capt. Charles F, Cotton, from 
Santiago de Cuba, having on board 1,008 
Spanish prisoners, arrived in Portsmouth 
Harbor at 6:30 o’clock this morning. The 
Port Physician boarded the vessel at 9 
o'clock, and in company with the Spanish 
doctor made an inspection. His visit dis- 
closed the fact that nearly half of those on 
board were iil. 

Six Spaniards died on the passage from 
Santiago to Portsmouth, another death oc- 
curred this forenoon, after the cruiser 
reached this port, and three more pa- 
tients died before nightfall. There were 
forty serious cases in the sick bay 
and forty equally bad in other portions 
of the ship. All thege patients are said to 
be victims of malarial fever, with which dis- 
ease those who died were affected. These 
facts have been reported to the authorities 
at the navy yard, and the four physicians 
there will make a further inspection of the 
vessel and determine whether or not she 
shall be sent to quarantine. 

Owing to these conditions nothing has 
been done in the line of preparations for 
landing the prisoners. The trip from San- 
tiago north was without unusual incident, 
aside from the sickness and death referred 
to. The Harvard left Santiago Sunday at 
4 P. M., and made fair progress. For some 
time -before that she had been receiving 
the prisoners as they were sent to the 
rear by the land forces of the United 
States. 

Captured in Advance on Santiago. 

There was an impression here that the 
Harvard was bringing more of the Span- 
iards captured in the battle in which the 
fleet of Admiral Cervera was destroyed, 
some 700 of whom are now prisoners on 
Seavey’s Island. It was learned soon after 
the Harvard reached here that this was not 
the case, but that nearly all those who ar- 
fived this morning were captured in skirm- 
ishes which began soon after the American 
troops landed in Cuba and continued as 
they advanced toward Santiago. Some of 
them were the remnant of the force upon 
which the Rough Riders charged with such 
terrible destruction to both sides on their 
march from Siboney, but the majority were 
laborers and other attaches of the Spanish 
troops, who were engaged in the construc- 
tion or the trenches and other works of de- 
ferse before Santiago. 

They were a sorry looking lot, even those 
who were not ill, as seen from the deck of 
a tug alongside to-day, and were in a far 
worse condition than those who came last 
Sunday. While Admiral Cervera’s men 
showed many signs of privation, those seen 
to-day were tattered and unkempt. Their 
clothing was torn and stained with blood 
and mud, while in physical appearance there 
seemed to be hardiy a man able to care for 
himself, and it was easy to believe the 
physicians’ word that half of the 1,008 were 
ailing. 

It was impossible for an outsider to get 
into closer communication with the Spani- 
ards than from the tug which took Dr. F. 
S. Towle, the Port Physician, down to the 
cruiser. Dr. Towle was the only one per- 
mitted to go on board the Harvard. 

Prisoners’ OutLreak Was Expected. 

Later, however, a brief interview was ob- 
tained with a seaman of the cruiser. He 
said that the Spaniards were so ugly that 
the officers feared trouble. It came the 
first evening after they all had arrived on 
board. They were at mes$S under the usual 
guard. The officers of the ship were all 
tlorward at the time. The cause of the 
trouble did not appear, but without warn- 
ing the Spaniards made a rush upon the 
guard. The officer in command, without 
hesitating an instant, gave the command 
to fire. Nearly a score of the rioters fell, 
six of them having been killed. Twelve 
were wounded, but none of them fatally. 
The volley was effective, and the prisoners 
were soon subdued. They made no further 
trouble. 

Urs. Towle and Lewis spent about half 
an hour in their inspection of the Harvard 
this afternoon. Then they proceeded direct 
to the navy yard, where report was made 
to Admird] Carpenter. Dr. Lewis stated 
that of the 1,008 prisoners only one was a 
line officer—Lieut. Commander Juan B. 
Aznor. As to the physical conditions, the 
report of Dr. Lewis indicated a prevalence 
ot disease which was considered alarming. 
The fact that seven deaths had occurred, 
one being no more remote than to-day, 
while three other probably fatal cases were 
on board, and that eighty men were seri- 
ousiy ill, was noted, and it was decided 
to send the yard physicians to make a sys- 
tematic and thorough inspection of the 
vessel at once. Dr. Lewis stated that he 
thought the disease was nothing worse than 
malarial fever, which had proved unusually 
severe gn account of the exposure and pri- 
vation to which the men had been subjected 
in the course of the campaign, 


Those in the Trenches Suffered Most. 


It was learned that those who had con- 
structed and occupied the trenches in front 
of Santiago had suffered most severely. 
Although acclimated, the unusual labor and 


lack of food caused a condition readily sus- 
ceptible to the malarial conditions result- 
ing from the drenching rains and sleeping in 
water-soaked excavations, Capt. Cotton of 
the Harvard, during Dr. Towle’s visit this 
afternoon, spoke of the condition of the 
Spaniards when they came aboard the ves- 
sel at Santiago. He said they were half 
starved and wholly exhausted, and as near- 
ly dead as men could be and still move. 
Others who saw the prisoners at that time 
agreed that it was almost beyond belief 
that men in such a state could continue to 
exist. 

As quickly as possible, in view of the 
evidence, the preliminaries were completed, 
and at 11:30 o’clock Drs. Lewis and Towle 
and Medical Inspector Remus C. Persons, 
who is in charge of the prisoners at Camp 
Long, left the navy yard on a tug for the 
Harvard. They were under orders from 
Admiral Carpenter to make a _ thorough 
Giagnosis of each case of fever on board 
and then inspect most carefully all other 
patients. 


Nothing Worse than Malarial Fever. 


The doctors compieted their examination 
this afternoon and at once presented their 
report to Admiral Carpenter. The joint 
finding of the physicians was to the effect 


that there was nothing more serious on 
board than malarial fever. 

After a consultation it was thought best 
not to take the men off the ship, but the 
work of landing will be undertaken at 9 
o'clock to-morrow forenoon, and will be 
accomplished as quickly as possible. As 
goon as the Spaniards have been removed 
the Harvard will be thoroughly disinfected. 

The last two of the Spaniards that died on 
the voyage were buried as the Harvard 
Was entering the harbor this morning. The 
bodies were wrapped in the anish flag, 
and as they disappeared beneath the water 
the usual salute of three guns was fired 
by the guard. The bodies of the others 
had been given military honors. 

On board the Harvard was a foreign offi- 
cer who was in the American lines at the 
jand battle of Santiago. In speaking of 
the event he complimented the Americans 

ost highly on the way they fought, say- 
ng it was one of the flercest conflicts in 
istory. 


ELOPEMENT MAY CAUSE DEATH. 


Aged Mother of a Deserted Wife 
Stricken with Paralysis. 


MOUNT KISCO, July 15.—As a sequel] to 
the elopement last Sunday from Mount 
Kisco, Westchester County, of Dr. Ira D. 
Horton with a young Irish girl named 
Florence Scoales, only seventeen years old, 


Mrs. Horton’s mother, Mrs. Eliza Sutton, 
was stricken with paralysis yesterday. She 
is seventy-three ‘years old, and her con- 
dition is critical, the left side of her head 

and her entire right side being affected. 
On hearing of the desertion of her daugh- 
ter the faithless husband she immedi- 
ately left her home, at Bedford Station, and 
Went to stay with Mrs. Horton, at Mount 
Kisco. The strain and the shock of the 
ee peeves too much for her, and her 
general weakness made her special- 


oe ay ao to nervous derangement, Mrs. 
GF suse hysterical. 


WAR PRIZES AT KEY WEST. |i 


—_—-- ——- 


Steamer Grenow Castle ahd a Number 
of Sailing Vessels—Caught on 
the Cuban Coast. 


KEY WEST, July 15.—Several prizes of 
war were brought here to-day, but none 
was of any great consequence, and the 
captures were effected with only ordinary 
incidents. 

The English-built steamer Grenow Castle, 
which for several years plied on the Cuban 
coast under the Spanish flag, but June 8 
last returned to her British registry, was 
taken by the Dixie off Cape Cruz last 
Thursday. She was bound from Kingston, 
Jamaica, for Manzanillo, with a large cargo 
of food supplies. Her Captain’s name is 
Rust, and as supercago she had one Wilson, 
an expert mechanical engineer. 

Lieut. Layton F. Smith, with two marines 
and two sailors from the Dixie, was put 
in charge. The prize crew left Cape Cruz 
Thursday, taking the western route, but, as 
the steamer’s chronometer and compass 
were out of order, they lost their bearings 
and narrowly escaped being wrecked east of 
Cape Antonio on Friday night. Next the 
steamer blew a hole in her boiler, and was 
compelled to tie up at a little key near 
Jardinillos. Then her coal gave out, and 
when the damage had been temporarily re- 
paired they were forced to make for the 
Dry Tortugas, where she obtained coal, aft- 
er which she put into Key West. 

The crew of the Grenow Castle consisted 
of six Spaniards and four Jamaican negroes. 


The day before this capture the Dixie took 
two schooners, the Three Bells and the Pil- 
grim, both flying British flags, and both 
bound from Mcntego Bay to Manzanillo 
with cargoes of food supplies. The Three 
Bells was originally a Nova Scotian boat. 
She is of about 125 tons. The Pilgrim is of 
about 25 tons. These prizes have not yet 
reached Key West. 

The British schooner E. R. Nickerson was 
alsc among to-day’s arrivals. While she 
was becalmed off Cape Cruz, June 30, the 
Hornet steamed alongside her and informed 
her commander that the vessel was a pris- 
cner. There was no attempt at resistance. 

The tug Wampatuck and the gunboat 
Hist were within signaling distance at the 
time, and Ensign B. C. McDougal of the 
Hist, the boatswain’s mate, and a sailor 
from the Wampatuck were put on board 
as a prize crew. The Nickerson has a ne- 
gro Captain, three seamen, and a cook. 

Two so-called passengers, who turned out 
to be agents for the cargo, were on board. 
They are A. von Gouthard and Frank Ber- 
ger, and they vigorously protested against 
the capture, declaring that, as British sub- 
jects, they could and would claim a large 
indemnity from the United States. 

The vessel’s cargo was food, including a 
deckload of pigs, goats, chickens, flour, 
pork, potatoes, and the like. She was 
bound from Jamaica for Manzanillo. 

The auxiliary gunboat Uncas towed in to- 
Gay a little Spanish sloop, the Bella Ynez, 
taken off Cardenas. The sloop had no car- 
go, and when caught was close inshore. 
Four of. her crew of six jumped overboard 
and got to land. 

The Uncas brought also Ysidro Deoto, a 
Cuban messenger from the camp of Col. 
Carlos Rojas, bearing private dispatches for 
the United States Government, 

The gunboat Castine brought in to-day 
three Spaniards, who had deserted from a 
Spanish gunboat in Havana Harbor and put 
off to the blockading fleet in a small boat. 
The launch of the monitor Terror picked 
hem up and transferred them to the Cas- 
tine. 


MOVEMENTS OF WAR VESSELS. 


The Berlin Sails with Supplies—The 
Porter Expected Here To-day. 


The transport Berlin, with supplies and 
stores for the army, and delicacies contrib- 
uted by the Daughters of the American 
Revolution and by friends of men who are 
at the front, sailed yesterday afternoon. 
The Berlin will not go direct to Santiago, 
but will stop at New Orleans and take on 
board the First and Second Volunteer In- 


fantry Regiments, which are composed of 
immunes. 

The Panama, which left her pier on 
Thursday afternoon, anchored in the Lower 
Bay for the night. She sailed out past 
Sandy Hook early yesterday morning. 

The transport Massachusetts, which is at 
a Brooklyn dock, will sail to-day. Dr. M. 
McManus, formerly of the Wilson Furness 
Line steamer Victoria, will go with her. 

The converted yacht Huntress left the 
navy yard yesterday morning to rejoin the 
harbor patrol fleet. The Freelance left later 
in the day. 

The supply steamer America sailed in the 
afternoon for Key West and Cuba. The tor- 
pedo boat Porter, which is on its way from 
ees is expected to reach the yard to- 

ay. 


ARMY OFFICERS APPOINTED. 


WASHINGTON, July 15.—The President 
to-day made the following army appoint- 
ments: 


Brigadier Generals of Volunteers—WILL- 
IAM 8. WORTH, EDWARD P. PEARSON, 
EMERSON H. LISCUM, and EZRA P. 
EW DRS. 

Assistaat Adjutant General, with Rank of 
Major—JOHN D. MILEY. 

Captains of Infantry—BENJAMIN AL- 
VORD, WILLIAM H. SAGE, GEORGE H. 
PATTON, EDWARD O. C. ORD, JOHN A. 
DAPRAY, and JOHN F. MORRISON. 

Captains of Fifth Volunteer Infantry— 
ROBERT S. TEAGUE, THOMAS H. UN- 
DBHRWOOD, WALTON SHIBLDS, JAMES 
C. HIXON, EDWARD S. WHITAKER, 
THOMAS H. SHARP, and KIBBLE J. 


HARRISON. 

First Lieutenants, Fifth Volunteer In- 
fantry—BYRON DOZIER, DABNBY H. 
HOOD, MARION LETCHER. WILLIAM J. 
JENNINGS, WILLIAM . GRAINSHAW, 
THOMAS _ B. FRANK, GEORGE G. 
WHITEHEAD, ARTHUR WW. ORTON, 
PHILIP H. STORN, NORMAN C. JONES, 
and CLAUDE A. ALLEN. 

Second Lieutenants, Fifth Volunteer In- 
fantry—KOBERT L. BULLARD, GEORGE 
CULVBR, THOMAS C. BAIRD, VIRGIL 
P. RANDOLPH, CHARLES J. FROM- 
BERG. THOMAS L. ANGLIN, JOHN 
BURKE, THOMAS W. TRAINER, WILL- 
IAM A. CROSSLAND, Jr., JENNINGS J. 
PIERCE, and WALTER C. HARKINS. 


Capt. W. W. Wotherspoon, Twelfth Infantry, 
will remain on duty with recruits and accompany 
them when they join the regiment. 


At his own request, First Lieut. George D. 
Guyer, United States Infantry, is relieved from 
further instruction in ordnance duty at Frank- 
ford Arsenal, with station at Philadelphia, and 
will report tc Major Gen. William R. Shafter, 
United States Volunteers, Santiago de Cuba, for 
duty with the Sixteenth Infantry. 


A board of officers is appointed to meet at the 
call of the President thereof, at Jacksonville, for 
the examination of such officers of the Corps of 
Engineers as may be ordered before it, to deter- 
mine their fitness for promotion. Detail: Lieut. 
Col. William H. H. Benyaurd, Corps of Engin- 
eers; Lieut. Col. William R. Livermore, Engineer 
Officer, United States Volunteers; Lieut. Col. 
Louis M. Maus, Chief Surgeon, United States 
Volunteers; Major George T. Vaughan, Brigade 
Surgeon, United States Volunteers; Capt. Cassius 
E. Gillette, Corps of Engineers. 


The following-named officers of the Corps of 
Engineers will report without delay to Lieut. 
Col. William H. H. Benyaurd, Corps of Engin- 
eers, President of the Examining Board appointed 
to meet at Jacksonville, for examination as to 
their fitness for promotion, and upon the comple- 
tion thereof will return to their proper stations: 
First Lieut. Eugene W. Van C. Lucas, Major and 
Engineer Officer, United States Volunteers; Sec- 
ond Lieut. Robert P. Johnston, Second Lieut. Ed- 
ward H. Shulz. 


The following-named officers of the Corps of 
Engineers will report without delay to Col. 
Charles R. Suter, Corps of Engineers, President 
of the examining board appointed to meet at 
San Francisco, for examination as to their fitness 
for promotion: First Lieut. Francis R. Shunk, 
First Lieut. James J. Meyler, Second Lieut. 
Meriwether L. Walker. 


A Board of Officers is appointed to meet at 
the call of the President thereof, at New Orleans, 
for the examination of such officers of the Corps 
of Engineers as may be ordered before it, to de- 
termine their fitness for promotion. Detail: Major 
James B. Quinn, Corps of Engineers; Major 
Joseph H. Willard, Corps of Engineers; Major 
William T. Rossell, Corps of Engineers; Major 
Charles B. Ewing, Brigade Surgeon, United 
States Volunteers; Major Eugene L. Swift, 
Brigade Surgeon, United States Volunteers. 


The following-named officers of the “4 of 
Engineers will report without delay to jor 
James B. Quinn, Corps of Engineers, President 
of the Examining Board appointed to meet at 
New Orlens, for examination as to their fitness 
for promotion: First Lieut. Charles S, Riche, 
Colonel First United States Volunteer Infantry; 
First Lieut. Henry Jervey, Second Lieut. Harry 
Burgess. 

A Board of Officers is appointed to meet, at the 
call of the President thereof, at Washington, for 
the examination of such officers of the ag of 
Engineers as may be ordered before it, to deter- 
mine their fitness for promotion: Detall—Lieut. 
O61. Alexander Mackenzie, Corps of Engineers; 
Lieut. Col. Charles J. Allen, Corps of Engineers; 
Major Alexander M. Miller, Corps of Engineers; 
Major George W. Adair, Surgeon; Major James 
Cc. Merrill, Surgeon. 

The following-named officers of the mag of 
Engineers will report without delay to Lieut. 
Col. Alexander Mackenzie, Corps o n 


President of the Examining Board 
Capt. Sarees L 


eers, 
appointed to 
meet at Washington: Lieu- 


pores ee ey 
tenant Colonel and Chief Engineer, United States 

lunteers; Capt. Frederic V. Abbot, Capt. 
Thomas L. Casey, Capt. Theodore A. Bingham, 


First Lieut, Clement A. F. Fiagler, Major and 
Engineer Officer, United States Volunteers. 


Second Lieut. Charles O, Pierson, United States 
Volunteer Signal Corps, will report to the Assist- 
tant Secretary of War for duty in charge of the 
telegraph office at the War Department. 


The following-named additional Paymasters, 
United States Volunteers, are assigned to stations 
and duty from the dates set opposite their re- 
spective names: Major Samuel 8. Harvey, Atlan- 
ta, Ga., June 25; Major Brewster C. Kenyon, 
San Francisco, June 6; Major Thomas A. Cum- 
mings, St. Paul, Minn., June 30; Major Fr N. 
Rix, Atlanta, Ga., ay 3; Major Edward A, Big- 
elow, Chicago, June 30; Major Newton J. Foote, 
Atlanta, Ga., June 6; Major Ralph Hartzell, Den- 
ver, Col., June 30; Major Frederic C. Lord, San 
Francisco, June 30. 


Acting Assistant Surgeon Frank W. Jay, United 
States Army, will proceed to Tampa and report 
to the commanding General, United States troops, 
at that place for duty. 


Capt. John P. Teagarden, Commissary of Sub- 
sistence, United States ®olunteers, will proceed 
to Tampa and report to the commanding General, 
Fourth Army Corps, for assignment to duty as 
Commissary of Subsistence on the staff of one of 
the brigade commanders in that corps. 


Capt. William W. Robinson, Jr., Assistant 
Quartermaster, United States Army, will proceed 
from Seattle to Tacoma, Washington, on official 
business pertaining to the Quartermaster’s De- 
partment, and, on completion thereof, will return 
to his proper station. 


Capt. Edward Glines, Commissary of Subsis- 
tence, United States Volunteers, will proceed, 
with his authorized clerk, to Chickamauga Na- 
tiona! Park, and report to the commanding Gen- 
eral of United States troops at that place, for as- 
signment to duty as Commissary of Subsistence 
on the staff of one of the brigade commanders in 
the First Army Corps. 


On the adverse report of a military board, the 
following-named officers are discharged from the 
service of the United States, with one month’s 
pay and allowances: Major Walter F. Colladay, 
Fifth Illinois Volunteer Infantry; Capt. C. A. 
Parish, Fifth Illinois Volunteer Infantry. 


Major Perry Belmont, Inspector General, United 
States Volunteers, will proceed to Falls Church, 
Va., and report to Major Gen. William M. Gra- 
ham, United States Volunteers, commanding Sec- 
ond Army Corps, for assignment to duty on the 
staff of the commanding General, First Division 
of that corps. 


Acting Assistant Surgeon Burwick Bruce Lan- 
ier, United States Army, will proceed from Bal- 
timore to Fort Monroe, and report to Major 
Calvin De Witt, Surgeon, United States Army, 
in charge of United States General Hospital at 
that post, for duty. 


Acting Assistant Surgeon Dudley W. Welch, 
United States Army, will proceed to Chickamauga 
and report to Major Edward C. Carter, Brigade 
Surgeon, United States Volunteers, in charge of 
Leiter United States General Hospital at that 
place, for duty. 


Capt. William P. Williams, Assistant Quarter- 
master, United States Volunteers, will proceed at 
once to New York City to accompany D. Van 
Aken & Co.’s contracting expedition, pertaining 
to the Quartermaster’s Department, from New 
York City to Santiago, and perform such specific 
duties in relation thereto as may be communicat- 
ed to him by the Quartermaster General of the 
Army. 

Second Lieut. Edwin O. Holter, United States 
Volunteer Signal Corps, will proceed to Newport 
News, Va., or Charleston, S. C., and report to the 
eqnmanding officer of the United States troops, 
for transportation by sea to Santiago de Cuba, 
and upon his arrival at that place, will report in 
person to Brig. Gen. Adelbert Ames, United 
States Volunteers, for appointment and duty as 
aide de camp. 


Lieut. Col. Louis T. Morris, Fourth Cavalry, 
having been found by an army retiring board 
incapacitated for active service, on account of 
disability incident thereto, his retirement from 
active service is announced. ' 


The following-named officers, having tendered 
their resignations, are honorably discharged the 
service of the United States: First Lieut. Charles 
H. Ruhl, Quartermaster, Thirty-first Michigan 
Volunteer Infantry; First Lieut. John H. Glynn, 
First New Hampshire Volunteer Infantry; First 
Lieut. Wilson M. Kemererm, Fourteenth Minne- 
sota Volunteer Infantry; First Lieut. William A. 
Rolfe, Assistant Surgeon First Massachusetts 
Heavy Artillery Volunteers, on account of ill 
health; Second Lieut. Ezekiel Palmer, Fifth Mis- 
souri Volunteer Infantry; Second Lieut. Hugo 
Brandt, Twenty-first Kansas Volunteer Infan- 
try; Second Lieut. Charles W. Hamilton, Twen- 
ty-first Kansas Volunteer Infantry; Second Lieut. 
eo Stevens, Eighth New York Volunteer 
nfantry. 


A Board of Officers is appointed to meet, at the 
call of the President thereof, at the Army 
Builiing, New York City, for the examination 
of such officers of the Corps of Engineers as 
may be ordered before it, to determine their fit- 
ness for promotion. Detail: Col. Henry M. Rob- 
ert, Corps of Engineers; Col. John W. Barlow, 
Corps of Engineers; Major Henry M. Adams, 
Corps of Engineers: Major John D. Hall, Sur- 
geon; Capt. Allen M. Smith, Assistant Surgeon. 
The examination of certain officers, to be here- 
after designated, will be conducted by the board 
in writing, and their physical examination will 
be made by medical officers of the army, who 
will report the result of their examinations, sep- 
arately in each case, to the President of the 
board, accompanied by the certificates as to 
physical condition of the officers undergoing ex- 
amination. 


The following-named officers of the Corps of 
Engineers will report without delay to Col. 
Henry M. Robert, Corps of Engineers, President 
of the examining board appointed to meet at the 
Army Building, New York City, for examination 
as to their fitness for promotion: Capt. Solomon 
W. Roessler, First Lieut. William V. Judson, 
First Lieut. Chester Harding, Second Lieut. 
Robert R. Raymond, Second Lieut. William B. 
Ladue, Second Lieut. William J. Barden. 


The following-named officers of the Corps of 
Engineers will report by letter to Col. Henry M. 
Robert, Corps of Engineers, President of the Ex- 
amining Board, appointed to meet at the Army 
Building, New York City, for examination as to 
their fitness for promotion, and in person to the 
medical officers hereinafter named for examina- 
tion as to their physical qualifications: Capt. 
George McC. Derby, (Lieutenant Colonel and 
Chief of Engineers, United States Volunteers,) 
and First Lieuts. Thomas H. Rees and E. E. 
Winslow, now with troops in Cuba. (They will 
report to Majors Henry S. Killbourne and Aaron 
H. Appel, Surgeons, United States Army.) First 
Lieut. Charles H. McKinstry, now at Key West, 
Fla. (He will report to Major William C. Borden, 
Brigade Surgeon, United States Volunteers, and 
Capt. Henry A. Shaw, Assistant Surgeon, United 
States Army.) 


Quartermaster’s Sergeant John Grant, Company 
F, First New York Volunteer Infantry, now at 
Camp Merritt, San Francisco, will be sent to 
Albany, N. Y., to report to the Governor of the 
State to 1eceive a commission. He will be dis- 
charged the service of the United States by the 
commanding officer of his regiment on the day 
prior to the date of his acceptance of the com- 
mission. 


First Sergt. C. Hamilton, Company B, Twen- 
tieth Kansas Volunteer Infantry, now at Camp 
Merritt, San Francisco, will be discharged the 
service of the United States by the commanding 
officer of his station, to enable him to accept a 
commission. 


Sergt. John T. Jones, 


Company K, Fourteenth 
Minnesota Volunteer Infantry, now at Camp 
George H. Thomas, will be sent to St. Paul, 
Minn., to report to the Governor of the State toa 
receive a commission. He will be discharged the 
service of the United States by the commat ®ling 
officer af his regiment on the day prior to the 
date of his acceptance of the commission. 


—_= 


Navy. 


Assistant Surgeon R. T. Orvis ts detached from 
the Independence and ordered to the Philadel- 
phia for passage to the Mohican. 


Assistant Surgeon C. H. Delancy is ordered to 
the Cassius. 


Assistant Surgeon Jacob Steep is ordered to the 
Justin. 


Assistant Surgeon T. G. Odell is detached 
the Vermont and ordered to the Caesar. 7 


Assistant Surgecn TI. M. Lippitt is order 
the Boston Hospital. pant a 


Assistant Surgeon J. S. Taylor is deta 
from the Chelsea Hospital and ordered to the 
Leonidas. 


Assistant Engineer E. H. Cox is detached from 
Cramps’ yards and ordered to South Bethlehem 
as Insvectur of engineer material. 


Assistant Engineer W Kessler is detached fr 
the Iris and ordered to the San Francisco. ma 


Ensign H. H. Hewett is detach ‘ 
Lancaster and ordered home. patie ea Ding 


Ensign M. J. Hewson is ordered 
one to the East 


Lieut. William J. Henderson and Ensi s 
Crossing are’ordered to the auxiliary aatel } 


Surgeon General W. K. Van R 
to Norfolk and return ee 


Paymaster J. Foster is ordered to Bosto 
3 n 
examination for promotion July 21 and = Ni 


Chief Engineer B. B. H. Wharton i 
to additional duty as Inspector of eatgeae ee 
anchors. x 


Passed Assistari Paymaster T. 
ordered to Boston for examination tor 
July 21 and return. 


Assistant Surgeon R. K. Smith is detach 
the Baltimore and ordered home to await ocho 


Passed Assistant Su geon L. Youn is de- 
> T . LL. £ 
tached from the Brutus and ordere 

: d to the 


Assistant Surgeon J. C. Thompson is det 
from the Mohican and ordered” to the ‘Amatie 
Station for duty on board the Brutus. 


Passed Assistant Surgeon L. Morris is de- 


tached from the navy yard and ord 
hospital at Portsmouth. ern ne oe 


Hicks is 
promotion 


Paymaster J. N. Speel is ordered to the Gen- 


eral Storekeeper’s Le 
ey Wank ague Island 


Lieut. Commander C. K. Curtis is detached 
from the Bennington and ordered to command 
the Albatross temporarily. 


Lieut. Commander J, F. Moser is detached 
from command of the Albatross and ordered to 
command the Bennington temporarily. 

Lieut. Commander J. M. Hawley is ordered to 
close the recruiting rendezvous at Port Huron, 
Mich., and to proceed to Chicago in connection 
with the recruiting rendezvous. 


Naval Cadet W. S. Case is detached from the 
Bureau of Navigation and ordered to the Prince- 
ton. 


Lieut. Commander H. Vail, retired, is detached 
from recruiung duty at Chicago ‘and ordered 
to the Washington Navy Yard. 


Assistant Paymaster F. J. Semmes is ordered 
to the naval base at Key West. ” 


Ensign Dewitt Blamer is detached from the 
Alliance and ordered to the Apache, 

Commander H. E. Nichols is detached from 
command of the Bennington and ordered to re- 
main in the Mare Island Hospital. 


Rear Admiral Andrew E. K. Benham, retired, 
is appointed Prize Commissioner for the District 


epartment, 


of 
Ensign H. Campbell is detached from the Alba- 
tross and orde to the Bennington. 
Commodore W, T. Sampson is appointed Com- 
modore from July 3. 
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RELIGIOUS NEWS AND VIEWS 


Annexation of the Hawaiian Isl- 
ands Raises a Question of In- 
terest to Episcopalians. 


THE STATUS OF BISHOP WILLIS 


Question Is Whether This Appointee 
of the Archbishop of Canterbury 
Will Be Made a Member of the 
American House of Bishops. 


A great deal of interest is felt among 
Episcopalians here in the new relation be- 
tween the Church of England diocese of 
Honolvlu and the Episcopal Church in the 
United States, growing out of the annexa- 
tion of the Hawaiian Islands, and the ques- 
tion is to form an unlooked-for topic for the 
triennial General Convention of the Episco- 
pal Church, which will meet in Washington 
in October next. The diocese of Honolulu 
is an independent one. That is, it is not a 
legal part of the Established Church of 
England, since the Hawaiian group is not 
a part of Great Britain. The Bishop of 
Honolulu has spiritual jurisdiction over all 
of the islands. He is the Rt. Rev. Alfred 
Willis, D. D., and he was appointed in 
1871, the Archbishop of Canterbury, as has 
been the custom, making the appointment. 
Bishop Willis is of English birth and senti- 
ment, and in the affair of 1895 he took a 
mild interest on the side of the deposed 
Queen. Since that incident he has not been 
heard from in public. The opinion here is 
that he will be made a member of the 
American House of Bishops, though it may 
not be accomplished immediately. 

Before Queen Liliuokalani came to the 
throne of Hawaii, and during all the time 
she occupied it, she worshipped at the prin- 
cipal Congregational church in Honolulu. 
During the time of the Queen’s imprison- 
ment in 1895 she studied the Book of Com- 
mon Prayer to such purpose that upon re- 
gaining her liberty she asked to be bap- 
tized. Whether she had ever been baptized 
before she did not certainly know, and 
hence when the sacrament came to be per- 
formed the hypothetical form of the servy- 
ice was employed: “If thou hast not al- 
ready been baptized, I baptize thee in the 
name,” &¢c. During the Lenten season of 


1896 the deposed soverei was confirmed in 
the Church of England by Bishop Willis, 
and she has ever since been a regular com- 
ee at St. Andrew’s Cathedral, Hono- 
iulu. 

This cathedral has a communicant list of 
between 400 and WO. Bishop Willis and 
the cathedral dean belong to the advanced 
party in the Church of England. Some 
members of St. Andrew’s parish objected 
to the extreme ritualism, and to satisfy 
them a concession was made that is quite 
unusual. Two services are held, one in the 
advanced form, according to the Bishop’s 
* Cathohc’’ notions, and the other a plainer 
service, to suit the low church worshippers. 
There are other Anglican churches besides 
the cathedral in Honolulu, and a few par- 
ishes, though weak ones, on other islands 
of the group. The Church of England has 
not, however, been very aggressive. It has 
had, and still has, an exclusive and small 
following. in Honolulu the church controls 
a schoo! that it is quite the thing for pa- 
trician boys to attend. For thirty years, 
under the old rule, the school received a 
Government grant, but this the Dole Gov- 
ernment cut off, whereupon Bishop Willis, 
in his next annual report to the Archbishop 
of Canterbury, referred to President Dole’s 
republic with an interrogation point in 
brackets and the words ‘60 called.” 

Bishop Willis suspected that coming 
events might be casting the shadows which 
he imagined he saw, and at the Lambeth 
Conference last year he questioned a good 
many American Bishops about being taken 
into the American House of Bishops in the 
event of political annexation. It is known 
that in one or two instances he received 
no encouragement, and that from personal 
feelings toward himself. He is said not to 
be popular in his own diocese, and the fact 
is known here. 

It is an interesting circumstance that the 
Archbishop of Canterbury, before appointing 
the present occupant of the Hawaiian See, 
in 1871, offered the Bishopric of Honolulu 
to the Right Rev. H. B. Whipple, D. D., at 
pregent Bishop of Minnesota, who declined 
it on account of his desire to continue his 
work among the indians. The matter of a 
transfer of a see is unusual. 

Congregational work in the islands, which 
was the initial religious work of any kind, 
was started by the American Boardof Boston. 
The work is not only self-supporting now, 
but the Congregationalists there raise funds 
in small amounts to assist missionary effort 
in the Caroline Islands. The American 
Board pays the salaries of four mission- 
aries, who conduct the Theological Seminary 
in Honolulu, designed primarily to train 
native helpers. Annexation does not, there- 
fore, affect the status of the work of the 
Congregationalists. 


SUNDAY SCHOOL LESSON. 


Notes of the International Series Se- 
lected for July 24. 


Copyright, 18988, by John R. Whitney. 
SUBJECT—Elijah’s flight and encourage- 
ment. First Kings, xix., 1-16. 
GOLDEN TEXT—Rest in the Lord and wait 
pauiently tor Him, Psaims xxxvii., 7. 


There is a great distance between Mount 
Carmel and Mount Horeb, whether we 
measure it by miles or time or spiritual 
significance. Geographically they were more 
than 300 miles apart. In time the incidents 
connected with each were separated by an 
unknown period. On both the wind blew, 
the storm beat, and the fire fell, On both 
Elijah stood alone holding personal inter- 
course with the Almighty. On both the 
majesty and power of Jehovah were dis- 
played. But on Mount Carmel God deals— 
through His prophet—with His enemies. On 
Mount Horeb He speaks to him, himself, as 
te His own child. The lesson thus becomes 


important not only as a matter of history, 
bUuL aS a matter or: spiritual experience. 

It must have been a thrilling moment in 
Biijah’s tife when he stood on Mount Car- 
mel. There in the presence of the King and 
his Court, of Baal’s prophets, and of idola- 
trous Israel, he alone kneeled before God, 


and, with uplifted hands and heart, be- 
sought Him to musifest Himself to the peo- 
ple. Like Paul at Athens, his whole “ spirit 
was stirred in him when he saw” them 
*‘ wholly given to idolatry.” (Acts xvii., 16.) 
For he realized—as they did not—what it 
was for them to be separated from their 
God, and the one deep longing of his heart 
evidently was that they might know Him, 
and be turned back to Him in heart and 
life. 

Three years before this longing desire had 
led him, St. James tells us (v. 17) to cry 
out to Goa to make Himself known, and He 


had answered him by withholding the dew 
and rain. It was a long, steady, silent vin- 
dication of His supremacy over Baal. But 
it produced no apparent effect upon the peo- 
ple. On Mount Carmel, however, as he 
“‘ prayed again,’’ it was evidently with the 
confident expectation that his heart’s desire 
was about to be gratified. It was on this 
expectation that his prayer was based. 
(xviii., 37.) As the fire descended and con- 
sumed the sacrifice, and the wood, and 
stones, and licked up the water, and as the 
cry rang through the sides of the mountain, 
“The Lord, He is the God; the Lord, He is 
the God,” he must have felt very sure that 
his prayer had been fully answered. 

But it was not. The fire made no more 
lasting impression than the drought. For 
men are not often turned back to love and 
serve God by any demonstration of His Al- 
mighty power, appealing to their fears, 
however solemn and terrible it may be. The 
head may be convinced and the limbs may 
tremble -when the heart is not converted. 

So it was at the crucifixion. ‘‘ When the 
eenturion, and they that were with him 
watching Jesus, saw the earthquake and 
those things that were done they feared 
greatly saying Truly this was _the Son 
of God.” (Matt., xxvii, 54.) Doubtless 
every one said in his heart, if not with his 
lips, “‘ Amen.”’ For it is written ‘ And all 
the people that came together to that sight, 
beholding the things which were sone, 
smote their breasts and returned.” (Luke, 
xxiii, 48.) Yet they did not turn and be- 
lieve on Jesus until the day of Pentecost, 
when the Holy Ghost came upon them with 
all His quickening power. So is it even 

et. Man, being made in the image of 
God, ean be reached—as an intelligent and 
moral creature—only by the Spirit of the 
Lord and ‘‘not by might, nor by power.” 
(Zech., iv., 6.) en Elijah the prophet 
needed to learn this great truth. ow 
much more those who do his work in our 
day! Hence the spiritual necessity for this 


“er s 3 a 

16, 1898. 

incident in the secular history just at this 
me. ; 


Fierce Anger of Jezebel. 


The events on Mount Carmel seem to have 
somewhat awakened and softened King 
Ahab. But when he “told Jezebel,” all 
the fierceness of her nature was stirred to 
its depths. Neither she nor any of the 


“four hundred prophets of the grove” 
which ate at her table (xviii, 19,) appear 
to have been present at the great test. 
And now, when she heard of all that had 
occurred, and especially of the sinying of 
the four hundred and fi y pro hets of Baal, 
her anger knew no bounds. At once she 
‘sent a messenger unto Elijah saying 
‘So let the gods do to me, and more also, 
if I make not thy life as the life of one of 
ae by to-morrow about this time.” 

v. 2. 

No doubt this message caused a great 
revulsion in his feelings. Where he ex- 
pected repentance he found only’ defiance. 
At once he again disappeared as suddenly 
and as mysteriously as he did when He 
had delivered his first message to Ahab. 
The simple record is ‘‘ When he saw that 
he arose and went for his life and came 
to Beersheba, which belongeth to Judah, 
and left his servant there,” (v. 3.) Wheth- 
er he did this through fear or at the direc- 


-tion of God Himself wé are not told. That 


he was bitterly disappointed and greatly 
cast down all the context shows conclusive- 
ly, and in all this he proved himself to be 
simply a ‘‘man of like passions with our- 
selves.”” We find very much the same feel- 
ing exhibited by his great antitype, John 
the Baptist. (Matt., xi., 2, 3.) But such a 
feeling did not prove that either Elijah or 
John the Baptist was rebellious and dis- 
trustful. Men may be and often have been 
grievously disappointed and cast down and 
yet have not lost their faith. Even Job, 
whose “grief was very great,’ (Job, ii., 
13; iil., 1-26)—so much so that it has become 
a proverb—could say out of the depth of his 
sorrow: “‘ Though He slay me, yet will I 
trust Him.” (xifi., 15.) 

Many, however, looking at the prophet 
simply as a man among men, and as men 
look at men, have unhesitatingly con- 
demned his conduct as an unwarranted 
act of distrust and cowardice—a fleeing 
from known duty at the mere threat of an 
angry woman. But while Elijah was only 
a man, it must not be forgotten that he 
was a man who represeated God, and one 
whom God Himself used to teach all other 
men how to understand Him. As such, we 
find that his conduct met with no reproof, 
and he himself received the tenderest care 
and consideration. When he disappeared 
from the presence of Ahab he “ went for 
his life,” just as truly as when he disap- 
peared from the presence of Jezebel. 

But his flight to the brook Cherith, and to 
the City of Zarepath, we are told was by 
the direction of God Himself. Why may not 
his flight to Beershéba and to.Horeb have 
been in obedience to the same Divine direc- 
tion, although we are not told it? The cir- 
cumstances were very much the same. The 
danger was just as great. And nothing, 
probably, would have beemaccomplished by 
his remaining in Jezreel but the stirring up 
of strife and confusion. When the rain fell 
and the ground was refreshed and comfort 
again come to the people God knew that 
they would again turn their backs upon Him 
and despise His prophet. For this is a 
marked characteristic of impenitent, sinful 
man: when the hand of God is lifted from 
his body his heart returns to its idols. 


Elijah’s Secund Flight. 


When Elijah fled from Jezreel he jour- 
neyed more than 100 miles to Beersheba, 
on the southern border of Judah. It was 
not safe, however, for him to remain there, 
because the King of Judah—although he 


was the godly Jehosophat—had, at that 
time, ‘“‘ joined affinity with Ahab,” (Second 
Chronicles, xviii., 1,) and his son, Jehoram, 
had married the daughter of Ahab. (Second 
Kings, viii., 18.) So leaving his servant— 
who tradition says was the son of the 
widow of Zarepath, and was afterward 
known as the prophet Jonah—he pressed 
forward alone ‘‘a day’s journey into the 
wilderness and came and sat down under a 
juniper tree.”’ (Verse 4.) 

Worn out physically by the fatigue of his 
journey—distressed mentally by the disap- 
pointment in all his expectations; sick at 
heart because of the wickedness of his peo- 
ple, and jealous for the honor of Jehovah; 
away from all human sympathy; a wanderer 
in a strange land, and that land a “ wilder- 
ness ’’—it is not strange that Elijah now 
gave way to his long pent-up feelings. Life 
itself seemed a burden. His labors had 
been fruitless, his future was without prom- 
ise—why, then, should he longer live? So 
he cried ‘‘O Lord, take away my life; for I 
am not better than my fathers.” (v. 5.) 

The Lord, who knew his mind and heart, 
heard his prayer and arswered it by giving 
“His beloved sleep.’’ (Psalms cxxvii., 2.) 
And in that sleep an angel touched him and 
said unto him; Arise. And he looked, and 


-behold a cake baken on the coals, and a 


cruse of water at his head. And he did eat 
and drink, and laid him down again.” As 
he slept the vision was repeated,. accom- 
panied with the explanation that it was 
preparation for a long and wearisome jour- 
ney. Evidently he was told that that jour- 
ney was to be to Mount Horeb, for when he 
arose he immediately directed his steps to 
“the Mount of God.” And if his steps were 
directed from Beersheba, it is but reasonable 
to suppose that they had been already di- 
rected to Beersheba. bg 

Guided thus by the hand of God, and 
strengthened with food from God, he trav- 
¢led for ‘‘forty days and forty nights.” 
(v. 8) It was a weary journey on foot, 
through the same region as that in which 
the children of Israel had wandered for 
forty years. At last he reached the Mount 
where Moses had seen the bush that 
“ burned with fire and was not consumed,” 
(Ex., iii., 1, 2,) and where he afterward re- 
ceived the Law. In one of the many cav- 
erns of this region he found a lodging place. 
There he was alone with Jehovah. He had 
taken. him aside for a season from Jezreel, 
as He took Moses from the Court of Pha- 
raoh to the land of Midian, and Paul from 
Jerusalem into Arabia, that He might teach 
him as He had taught them, to better un- 
derstand His work. 

How long Elijah remained in tnls cavern 
we are not told. But one day “ the word of 
the Lord came to him.” It seemed as if God 
were speaking directly in his ear. Whether 
it was by an audible voice, or in a vision, or 
simply by the art og and questioning 
of his own mind we are not told. But in 
some form or other there came to him—as it 
often comes to men when alone with God— 
the earnest question, ‘‘ What doest thou 
here, Elijah?’’ It was not necessarily a 
question of reproach any more than the 
voice which arrested the attention of Saul 
on the road to Damascus was one of anger. 
Both came to the hearer probably in tones 
of tenderest sympathy. n both cases the 
question was intended to bring the hearer 
nearer to the speaker, and however it came 
it was the voice of God. 

The answer which Elijah made, like the 
answer which Saul made, revealed the great 
burden on his mind and heart, for he was 
greatly troubied. Whether he said it aloud, 
as to a living person—or only to himself, as 
one meditating on his course—is of no im- 
portance. The effect on himself was the 
same, and the expression of his thoughts 
was a relief. “I have been very jealous,” 
he said, ** for the Lord God of hosts; for the 
children of Israel have forsaken Thy cove- 
nant, thrown down Thine altars, and slain 
Thy prophets with the sword; and I, even I 
only, am left; and they seek my life to take 
it away.’’ (v. 10.) Many an earnest, anxious 
servant of Goa, in every age, has had the 
same thoughts pass through his mind when 
he has looked upon the feebleness of all his 
efforts to stem the tide of evil in his own 
heart and in the world around him. 


God Revealed to Elijah. 


Then God revealed Himself. He bade the 
prophet ‘“‘Go forth, and stand upon the 
Mount.”” As he stood there he beheld the 
majesty and power of the Almighty, as 
they can often be seen in the loneliness and 
desolation of a mountain summit. ‘A great 
strong wind rent the mountains, and brake 
in pieces the rocks.’’ But nothing was ac- 
complished excepting the bending down and 
the uprooting of the trees, the overturning 
of the splintered granite, and great fear in 
the beholder. Then, “after the wind, an 
earthquake.” Nothing, however, was the 
result, but a great trembling while it lasted 
and great fissures in the earth when it had 
ceased. Then, ‘‘after the earthquake, a 
fire,’’ and only charred branches and deso- 
lation were to be seen as the result. And 
yet Elijah had expectetd to see men’s hearts 
touched and consciences quickened, and 
lives sanctified, and the whole nation 
turned, by such displays of Almighty pow- 
er. Many since his day have had the same 
expectations, 

But after the wind had ceased, and the 
earth had become quiet, and the fire had 
disappeared, Elijah heard ‘a still small 
voice.’”’ He heard it distinctly, probably the 
more distinctly because of its contrast with 
all that had just passed before him, and 
which apparently had driven him in fear 
into the darkest recesses in his cavern. 
At once ‘‘ he wrapped his face in his man- 
tle, and went out and stood in the entering 
in of the cave.” As he stood there listen- 
ing, the same question came back to him 
as before, and he returned the same an- 
swer, But we can well understand that the 
question came to him even more softly 
and tenderly now, and the answer was in 
the more humble tone of one ready to be 
guided anew. 

Then the Lord revealed to him His great 
purpose concerning Israel. A new ng 
would sit upon the throne in the place o 
Ahab, a new enemy would arise in Syria, 
and a new prophet would speak to the 
people. That propnet would be Elisha, the 
son of Shaphat, whose very name signified 
“God is Saviour.” (Young.) Elijah him- 
self should anoint him, as John baptized 
Jesus. Through his preaching and by the 
tender mercies brought to light in him 
Israel] would hear the “ still, small voice ” 


and be turned agdin to the Lord. Then 
the longing desire of Elijah would be ac- 
complis , for repentance and faith come 
by the anointing and indwelling of the Holy 
host, and not by the terrors of the law. 
His ‘t : 
That gentle voice we hear, 
Soft as the breath of even, 
That checks each thought, that calms each fear, 
And speaks of Heaven. 


And every virtue we possess. 
And every victory won, 
And every thought of holiness 


Are His alone. 
—HARRIET AUBER. 
Questions on the Lesson. 


What contrasts are noted between Mount 
Carmel and Mount Horeb and why are 
they important? 

What is said of Elijfah’s feelings and ex- 
pectations on Mount Carmel? 

Why were not his expectations realized 
and how is it illustrated by “the Cruci- 
fixion ’’? 

How did Jezebel receive the news of what 
had happened on Mount Carmel and what 
was the effect of her action ena ea! oy 

How is Elijah’s flight generally explained 
and what reasons are there to suppose that 
it was by God’s direction? 

To what place did he go; what is said 
of his state of mind and of God’s dealings 
with him? 

Whither did he go from Beersheba and 
why was he probably sent there? 

What is said of ‘“ the word of the Lord” 
and of Elijah’s reply”? 

What striking exhibitions of God’s power 
were given.to Elijah and how did they 
harmonize with what he rad expected? 

How did God reveal Himself and what 
was its effect? 

— Fas assurances was Elijah encour- 
aged? 

hat is said of faith and repentance as 
the special teaching of this lesson? 


ITALIANS AT JEROME PARK. 


The Efforts of the Rev. Father Burke 
to Care for the Laborers on 
the New Reservoir. 


Religious work among Roman Catholic 
Italians in this country is difficult, in large 
part owing to the impossibility of securing 
Italian priests either to come tere or stay 
here. The most recent success that has 
been attained here, and that not yet great, 
has been made by an Irish-American priest, 
who: learned Italian in order to prosecute 
the work. He is the Rev. Daniel F. X. 
Burke, who is laboring among the Italians 
who work on the new reservoir at Jerome 
Park. 

There are 1,50U Italians there, and about 
three months ago Archbishop Corrigan as- 
signed Father Burke to look after their 


spiritual wants and the Church training of 
their children. A week ago an assistant 
was sent to help him. The assistant is an 
Italian, a member of St. Joseph’s Seminary 
class of this year, the Rev. Pasquale Mal- 
tese. This small army ef men has been at 
work for two years, and Father Burke said 
yesterday that at least six years more 
would be required. In view of the perma- 
nent need here, Father Burke is making 
efforts to build a church, and has already 
made some progress. 

Father Burke has his chapel right in the 
reservoir. It was once a pavilion of the old 
Jerome Park race track. It has been moved 
underneath the trees, which have not yet 
been uprooted, and a part of it is used for 
the office of the contractors. The large 
room in the centre is used for chapel pur- 
poses. There is an altar at one end and a 
large open fireplace at the other. Wood 
benches are provided, which have to be re- 
moved after services in order that contract- 
ors may use the room during week days. 

Services are held here on Sunday morn- 
ings only, the first mass as 8 and the sec- 
ond at 10:30, when there is preaching. Gen- 
erally the 8 o’clock congregations number 
100, and are made up of the married men, 
who bring their women. At the 1:30 o’clock 
service the attendance runs up to 200 or 
300, and has a larger proportion of men, 
some of whom come some distance. 

There is another place of worship for 
use during week days, when masses are 
said at 6:30 and at 7. It is in a store be- 
linging to a well-known Italian woman. It is 
a long wood tenement house, extending 
nearly a block. ‘The store is on the ground 
floor, and Italian families live above. A 
small number only go to week day masses, 
since their work vrevents. Here the Sun- 
day school is held. There are about sixty 
children in the school. An interesting fact 
about the work is the number of languages 
employed. The mass is, of course, in Latin. 
Father Burke preaches in Italian, and he 
teaches the children in the Sunday school in 
English. To reach the chapel the worship- 
pers from without the reservoir go through 
the old picturesque wood arch that still 
has painted upon it ‘‘ Jerome Park.’”’ 

The new church is to stand somewhere on 
Anthony Avenue, near the Southern Boule- 
vard. Efforts to raise money for it have 
been quite fruitful, and Father Maltese said 
yesterday that there were hopes of having 
the new church built by the end of the 
year. It will be a modest structure. <A con- 
siderable number of Roman Catholic resi- 
dents of Bedford Park, espécially women, 
have taken an interest in the work among 
these reservoir laborers. 


SWEDENBORGIANS IN NEW YORK. 


A Boston Pastor Coming Here—A New 
Church Publication. 


The Rev. J. K. Smyth has accepted the 
call to the pastorate of the Swedenborgian 
Church of the New Jerusalem, in Thirty- 
fifth Street, between Fifth and Madison 
Avenues. but will not begin service here 
until November. He comes from Roxbury, 
Boston, is well known to readers of New 


Church literature, is a fine speaker, and 
one of the principal men in ‘the society. 
The former pastor, the Rev. S. S. Seward, 
is now President and general pastor of the 
New York Association. He preaches in dif- 
ferent mission stations in and around the 
city. He is much interested in the Chapel 
of the Divine Providence, in West Forty- 
fourth Street, which now worships in a 
storeroom. It is expected that the Rev. Mr. 
Smyth will preach in, the chapel on Sunday 
evenings, and there is discussion of the sale 
of the Thirty-fifth Street property, and the 
erection of one large house of worship in a 
central location for both church and chapel 
congregations. 

A new New Church publication has just 
been started, designed as the organ of the 
society formed at the meeting in this city 
in May. This society is a national one, and 
is called the Swedenborg Scientific Associa- 
tion. Its President is the Rev. Frank Sew- 
all of Washington, and its aim to bring 
before the public the philosophical system 
of Swedenborg. Before he was a theologian, 
Emanuel Swedenborg ‘was a scientist, and 
wrote most voluminously. The Rev. J. C. 
Ager, pastor of the society worshipping at 
Monroe Place and Clark Street, Brooklyn, 
has for some years been engaged in the 
task of translating from the Latin, in which 
Swedenborg wrote, his voluminous trea- 
tises. He will continue this work, and will 
not resign from his pastorate, as has been 
reported, 


A PRAYER FOR OUR COUNTRY. 


Set Forth and Its Use in Public Serv- 
ices Licensed by Bishop Satterlee. 


The Right Rev. Dr. Henry Y. Satterlee, 
Prutestant Episcopal Bishop of Washing- 
ton, in setting forth a ‘‘ Prayer for Our 
Country ”’ and licensing its use in the public 
services of the Church, says to the clergy 
of his diocese: 

‘‘“While we pray most earnestly for our 
faithful soldiers and sailors, let us not for- 


get to pray also that through the war and 
after the war our wnole Nation may reatize 
her responsibilities, and_rise to the high 
ideal of the work that God has given her 
to do in helping to civilize the’ world.”’ 

The prayer is as follows: 

‘““O Lord God, who sittest on the throne, 
judging right: Inspire our whole Nation 
with fervent zeal for the hberty of the sons 
of God, the good of all mankind, and the 
coming of Thy kingdom. 

“Bless, with Thy continual presence, the 
soldiers of our army, and the sailors in our 
fleets; send them [ny holy spirit of forti- 
tude, that they may be faithful to their 
country and true to Thee; shield them from 
all dangers both of soul and body; from 
perils by land and by sea; from the deadly 
pestilence, and from the violence of the 
enemy; and cover their head in the-day of 
battle, with the shadow of Thy wing; re- 
store the sick and wounded to health and 
home; bring to the dying the message of 
life eternal; comfort the sorrowing, relieve 
the distressed; and hasten the coming of 
peace in all the world; through Jesus Christ 
our Lord. Amen.’ 


CATHOLIC SUMMER SCHOOL. 


An Interesting Programme Arranged 
for the Second Week’s Session. 


PLATTSBURG, N. Y., July 15.—The open- 
ing week of the seventh annual session of 
the Catholic Summer School of America, at 
Cliff Haven, has been very largely attend- 
ed. The New York excursionists and the 
“college boys,’’ who came up for the open- 
ing week, made things lively and cheerful. 

An interesting programme has been pre- 
piured for the second week’s session, which 


will be begun on Sunday morning. Follows 
ing is the order of exercises: .Sunday— 


Solemn pontifical mass, 10:30 A. M., celee 
brant, Bishop Burke; sermon by the Rev. 
WwW. O. B. Pardow, 8. J. Monday—10 A. M., 

The Science of ea sy, 4 by the “Rev. 
William J. Kerby, D. -; 11:30 AL M., 
“Patriotic Songs,” Miss N. Dee; 8 P. “9 
“Spiritual Features in Christian Art,” by 
the Rev. J. F. X. O'Connor, S. J. Tuesday. 
—‘ The Labor Movement,” the Rev. Willia 
J. Kerby, D. D., A. M.; ‘ Munici 
Problems,” James K, McGuire, 11:30 A. M.3 
“The Great German Epic,” the Rev. J. F. 
X. O’Connor, S. J., 8 P. M.. Thursday—10 
A. M., ‘‘Socialism,” the Rev. William J. 
Kerby, D. D.; 11:30 A. M., “ Travels of a 
Missionary,”” the Rev. Walter Elliott, C. S. 

A . M.,. “‘ Answers to Religious Ques- 
tions,” the Rev. Walter Elliott, C..S. \P. 
Friday—‘* The Social Question and -the 
Church,” the Rev. William J. Kerby, D-:D., 
10 A. M.; ‘“ Travels of a Missionary,” the 
Rev. Walter Elliott, C. S. P., 11:30 A. M. 
Friday afternoon and Saturday are to be 
spent in recreation and study. 


Young People’s Christian Union. 


A unique feature of the programme of the 
Young People’s Christian Union Convention, 
to be held in Saratoga Aug. 3 to 8, and 
which will be attended by delegates from 
all of the United Presbyterian and Asso< 


ciate Reformed Presbyterian congregations 
in this city, is the placing of figures in 
brackets after the name of each speaker 
and the notice in black type that the figures 
indicate the number of minutes the speaker 
is to occupy the floor, and, the notice adds, 
“each speaker is expected to follow direc- 
tions strictly.” Another notice on the pro« 
gramme is the one that no one will be per- 
mitted to leave or enter the hall while ree 
ligious devotions are proceeding or while 
a speaker is on his feet. 

Severai of the speakers are from New 
York. The Rev. Dr. D. J. Burrell of*the 
Marble Collegiate Church is to speak on 
* The Young People’s Crusade,’ and the 
figures “45”" follow his name. Robert E. 
Speer of the Presbyterian Foreign Board 
will speak on missions, and he also has 43 
minutes. Other speakers from this city are 
the Rev. T. B. Turnbull and Mrs. E. M,. 
Whittemore, founder of the Door of Hope, 
whose , Subject will be “Lights in Dark 
Places. There are about 1,000 societies cf 
young people in the United Presbyterian 
churches of the country, 


~—. 


United Christian Friends. 


A new evangelical organization known ag 
the United Christian Friends of America 
has been founded in this city. The founder 
and promoter is Clarence Hervey Simmons, 


who for several months has been holding 
nightly open-air meetings at Twenty-sev- 
enth Street and Broadway. The new or 
ganization, according to its founder, is non« 
sectarian, and its principal function will be 
missionary work in the slums of the cities. 
It is purposed to establish homes for vari- 
ous sorts of human derelicts and to reclainy 
souls in whatever walk of society. The 
discipline of the new organization will re- 
Semble in many respects that obtaining in 
~ Salvation Army, without the military, 
eatures. 


A New Roman Catholic Church. 


The Rev, Thomas F. McGrowen, rector of 
St. Patrick’s Roman Catholic Church, 
Academy Street and Payntar Avenue, Long 


Island City, will shortly begin to build a 
handsome stone edifice, at an estimated cost 
of $40,000, to supersede the old wooden 
structure which*has been in use for over & 
quarter of a century. The new church ig 
to be of brick, with terra-cotta trimmings, 
and a peaked slate roof. It will be 71 feet 
6 inches front, 63 feet 8 inches in the rear 
and 133 feet 11 inches deep. The parish is 
one of the largest in Long Island City, and 
a number of young people’s societies are 
connected with the church. 


Baptist Church for New Utrecht. 


Although a large number of Baptists live 
in the Lefferts Park section of New 
Utrecht, Brooklyn, they have heretofore 


been compelled to worship in a private 
dwelling, having no church edifice of their 
own. Some time ago the members sub- 
scribed liberally toward the erection of @ 
church, and appointed a Building Commit- 
tee. This committee has reported to the 
pastor of the congregation, the Rev. J. J. 
McQuillan, that it has a fund sufficient to 
build a house of worship, and an architect 
is at work upon the plans. The structure 
will be of frame, of handsome design, and 
will be at Sixty-eighth Street and Four- 
teenth Avenue. 3 


Church News and Notes, 


The Rev. A. C. Dixon will occupy his 
pulpit in the Hanson Place Baptist Church, 
Brooklyn, to-morrow morning and evening, 
returning from Lake Keuka for that pur- 
ae Sunday school will meet at 11:30 
A. M. 


The Rev. Edward E. Knapp of Mystic, 
Conn., will address a meeting of men at 
the Harlem Branch of the Young Men’s 
Christian Association. to-morrow afternoon 
at 4:30. Special music will be conducted 
by se E. Woodhouse. Men are invited to 
attend. 


The annual Christian Endeavor evening 
of the Church of the Strangers, Fifty-sev- 
enth Street, west of Eighth Avenue, will ba 
observed to-morrow, beginning at 7:45 
o’clock. An attractive programme has been 
prepared. The address will be delivered by 
G. E. Bemis, President of the First District, 
whose subject will be ‘‘An Every-Day. 
Country.” There will be special music. So- 
cieties in churches where no evening servs 
ice is held are invited to be present. 
a ___ 


RELIGIOUS NOTICES. 


BAPTIST CHURCH OF THE EPIPHANY, Mad- 
ison Av. and 64th St.—Rev. Howard L. Jones, 
pastor, will preach at 11 A. M. and 8 P. M. 
Prayer meeting Wednesday evening at 17:45 
o'clock. OPEN ALL SUMMER. STRANGERS 
CORDIALLY INVITED. 





BRICK CHURCH, 
Fifth Avenue and 37th Street, 
Henry van Dyke, Pastor. 
Service Sunday, July 17th. 
Rev. W. R. Taylor, D. D., 
Brick Church, Rochester, New York, 


Pastor, 
will preach at 11 A. M. 


BROADWAY TABERNACLE CHURCH, BROAD« 

way and Thirty-fourth St., Rev. Charles E, 
Jefferson, D. D., Pastor.—Preaching by Rev. Nee 
hemiah Boynton, D. D., of Detroit, Mich. Serve 
ices at 11 A. M. and 8 P. M. 


CALVARY BAPTIST CHURCH, WEST 57TH 
St.--Dr. MacArthur preaches morning and even- 
ing. Evening subject, ‘‘ Echoes from Nashville 
Christian Endeavor Convention.’’ Strangers wel- 
comed. 
CALVARY CHURCH, 4TH AV. AND 21ST ST., 
Rev. J. Lewis Parks, S. T. D., Rector.—Holy 
Communion, 8 A. M.; morning prayer and ser- 
mon, 11 A. M.; evening prayer, 5 P. M.; choral 
service and sermon, 8 P. M. 
CHURCH OF ST. MARY THE VIRGIN, 138 
West 46th Street.—High mass, 9; low masses, 
7:30, 11; matins, 10; vespers, (plain,) 4. 


CHURCH OF THE EPIPHANY, COR. OF LEX- 
ington Ay. and 35th St., Rev. Joseph Hutcheson, 
Rector.—Morning prayer, with sermon, at 11 Aw 
M.; holy communion on first Sunday in month. — 
CENTRAL PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH, WEST 
57th St., Between Broadway and 7th Av., Reva 
Wilton Merle Smith, D. D., Pastor.—Rev. George 
L. Curtiss of Baltimore will preach at 11 A. M, 
and 8 P. M. Christian Endeavor, Monday, 8 
P. M. Welcome. 
pala ee Renae 3 eae STS 
eT AVENUE PRESBYTERIAN 
i Sea 55th Street., Rev. John Hall, D. D. 
Pastor.—Services Sunday, 17th inst., at 11 A. _M 
and 4 P. M. Rev. Arthur Newman of Bridgee 
hampton, N. Y., is expected to otticiate. a 
FIRST REFORMED EPISCOPAL CHURCH, 
Madison Av., Corner 565th St., Rev. Dr. Sabin 
Pastor.—Open all Summer. Services 11 and 7: 
Rev. Robert L: Rudolph, assistant, will preach, 
You are cordially invited. ‘ 


CHURCH, 


patil ae e 
FOURTH AVENUE PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH, 

Corner 224 St., Rev. John R. Davies, D. D., 
Pastor.—Rev. Frederick D. Shearer, D. D., will 
preach Sunday morning at 11. Wednesday even- 
ing prayer meeting at 8. 


GRACE CHURCH, BROADWAY, COR. 10TH st. 
8 A. M.—Holy communion. 
10 A. M.—Morning prayer and sermon. 
8 P. M.—Evening prayer and sermon. 
All seats free. 
na ee er ae ne eos ee 
’ LLEGIATE REFORMED CHURCH, 
MARBED Ord sth Av.—Rev. Archibald H. Brad 
shaw will preach, 11 A. M., topic: | The Service 
of Nature,’”’ and 8 P. M., topic, The Benedic- 
tion.’” 
UNIVERSITY HEIGHTS COLLEGIATE RE- 
formed Church.—Rev. F. 8. Schenck, D, Duy 


will preach at 11 A. M. 
phates I. «tasers ne ae 


oa 


———— annie 


DDLE COLLEGIATE REFORMED CHURCH, 
Moa Av. and 7th St.—Rev. J. Talimadge Bergin 
will preach at 11 A. M. and 8 P. M. 
pein nbn nani oe enone cee NOS 


FTH AVENUE COLLEGIATE REFORMED 
FIpTH nn 48th St. and 6th Av.—Church closed 


evring month of July. 


WEST END COLLEGIATE REFORMED 
Church, West End Av. and 77th St.—Rev. Joh 
S. Zelie will preach at 11 A. M. 


ST. PAUL’S METHODIST EPISCOPAL CHURCHy 
86th Street and West End Avenue, 
OPEN ALL SUMMER. 
REV. GEORGE P. ECKMAN, Ph. D., Pastor, 
Services at 11 A. M. and 8 P. M. 
Prayer service Wednesday, 8 P. M. Strangerg 
welcome. 


UNIVERSITY PLACE PRESBYTERIAN 
Chureh, Corner 10th St.—Public worship to-more 
row at 11 A. M., and in the evening at tg” 
The stor, Rev. George Alexander, D. D., W 
preach, Wednesday evening service at 8 o'clock. 
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AND REVIEW OF BOOKS AND ART. 
a | 
‘Readers of The New York Times who may at 
any time be unable to procure copies of this paper 
at any news stand, ferrybouse, ratlroad statton, 
or on any ratlroad train where newspapers are 
sold utll confer a favor upon the management by 

sending to this office nformation of that fact. 
TO READERS GOING QUT OF TOWN, 


The New York Times will be mailed, 
daily and Sunday, for $1.00 per month, 
and the address changed as often as 
desired. 


THE GOVERNOR’S SCHEMES. 
One conclusive reason for thinking that 
Gov. BLAcKk’s bill intended 
solely to provide a lot of places for poli- 


Election is 


less importance is 
other 


ticians of greater or 
that it 


purpose, 


is wholly useless for any 
a bill to prevent ille- 
For the for- 


purpose 600 deputies are to be ap- 


It pretends to be 
gal registration and voting. 
mer 
pointed, nominally on the nomination of 
the Chairmen of the County Committees 
but they 
must possess qualifications of which the 
They 
but 
the 


He may 


of the two principal parties, 


Superintendent is the sole judge. 
must belong one-half to each party, 
the 
is conclusive. 


on this point also decision of 
Superintendent 
also appoint 100 deputies at his own dis- 
cretion, and wholly from his own party, 
who cannot attend at the polls. 

1,700 election dis- 
tricts in the metropolitan district created 


the bill. Two deputies at least must 


There are nearly 
by 
polling place if any 
therefore, be pos- 


be present at any 


are assigned. It would, 
sible to man only 300 polling places, or a 
little more than one in six. In case of a 
general conspiracy to get in illegal votes 
The depu- 
wherever they appear, become prac- 
for 


law, 


this is plainly inadequate. 
ties, 
preserving order 
the police being 


such as- 


tically responsible 
and enforcing the 
explicitly required to ‘“ render 


sistance as may be required,” i. e., to 


put themselves under the orders of the 


provision for wuving 
with marked 
It is a 
direct incitement to disturbance and vio- 
The 
Plies to the investigation of fraudulent 


deputies. Such a 


what the police now do 


success is worse than ridiculous. 
of law. 


lation same criticism ap- 


registration, though not in the same de- 
gree. The 
tectives 


work of the deputies as de- 


would be at best amateurish 
and inefficient. At the worst it would be 
Much talk is made of the con- 
keepers of cheap lodging 
houses by That real 


before the reform board came in, 


corrupt. 
trol over the 
the police. was a 
evil 
and is very likely to become a real evil 
again under the present board and Chief 
DEVERY. But what improvement can we 
expect from the operations of a regiment 
of deputies appointed for a short time 
every year and paid $5 a day while os- 
tensibly engaged? 

It is obviously quite useless to protest 
against anything that the present State 
Government may undertake, but we are 
not surprised that the Governor’s gang 
‘refused to give an opportunity to the 
citizens of New York to be heard on the 
scheme. They will have their hearing, 
however, at the polls, and the Governor 
and the gang will have to give attention 


to it. 





SECRETARY ALGER AND THE WAR. 

It is interesting to note that, now that 
the investment of Santiago has been 
crowned with success, the Secretary of 
War comes manfully to the front and as 
good as admits that the success was his 
own. It is the *“* War Department ” that 
hag had the ‘‘ idees”’ and the plans, now 
that the ideas and the plans have suc- 
ceeded. If they had gone wrong he had 
his scapegoat ready, whether it had been 
the Major General commanding, who 
desperately fled to Santiago to get away 
from him, or his own familiar SHAFTER. 

It is really difficult to keep patience in 
view of the performances of the Secre- 
tary. It is the opinion of the army that 
Gen. ALGER is to-day and has been for 
three months the most powerful ally of 
Spain and the most dangerous enemy of 
’ the United States. Not because he means 
to injure his country. His only notion is 
to “boom” himself. The war is to him 
simply an incident by which his political 
fortunes may be advanced. He is a small 
politician in a place immensely too big 
for him. In private business he has been 
successful, and if he had worked in the 


War Departinont for his country as he 
has worked for himself he would proba- 
bly still have been ineompetent, but his 
incompetency would have been by no 
means s0 glaring or so mischievous. It is 
his mixing of politics with his official 
business that has made him a National 
nuisance. 

The plain fact is, as every officer of 
the United States Army knows, that 
everything for which the Secretary of 
War has been personally responsible has 
been botched and bungled, almost be- 
yond precedent. Gen. Correa, the Span- 
ish War Minister, cannot have been more 
inefficient. Everything relating to the 
organization, transportation, and supply 
of the troops has been miserably done. 
This has been’the consequence of Gen. 
ALGER’s neglect, when it has not been, 
as often it has, the consequence of his 
positive interference, The opening of the 
staff of the army to politics was his 
work. He has done all that one man in 
authority could do to discourage and de- 
bauch the army and to render inefficient 
the very departments of it for the effi- 
ciency of which he was most directly re- 
sponsible. What the army has done it 
has done not because of him but in spite 
of him. That he should now be claiming 
or taking credit for achievements which 
he did his utmost to prevent is intoler- 
able. 


MR. HARRISON’S COMPARISONS, 

Mr. BENJAMIN HARRISON is a gentle- 
man for whom his fellow-citizens have a 
very genuine respect for many reasons, 
among others for a certain happy force 
he has shown in what is known as occa- 
sional speech. But he is not famous for 
breadth of view or lightness of touch. 

There were two remarks in the inter- 
view which he was kind enough to ac- 
cord on Thursday that are examples of 
these defects. ‘‘Our soldiers,” he said, 
“and particularly our volunteer soldiers, 
are a great source of pride to this coun- 
They fought with a dash, vim, and 
élan worthy of veterans.” Of course we 
are proud of our volunteers, but why 
should we be “ particularly” proud of 
their good qualities any more than of the 
same qualities in the regulars, with oth- 
ers added. The regular is a trained, dis- 
ciplined, developed volunteer. His ca- 
pacity for taking his training is inherent 
in the man, and every trait the volunteer 
is increased in value by the 
process. He may not be entitled to any 
more hearty praise and gratitude. than 
his untrained brother, but surely he is 
entitled to no less. The ex-Pregident’s 
view would have been more just had it 
been broader. ° 

It was his heaviness of touch that came 
out in the following: ‘“‘ At sea, after a 
battle the ship is washed down and the 
sailors don their white, natty uni- 
forms, and the officers go down to the 
cabin to well-appointed tables. On land 
the soldiers lie in trenches, exposed 
to all sorts of climatic changes, often 
drenched to the skin and very often 
compelled to wait a long time for some- 
thing to eat.” Surely Mr. HARRISON must 
know that these conditions are by no 
means uniform and may often be re- 
versed. Had the Spanish fleet been as 
well handled as was the Spanish army at 
Santiago, would our sailors have fared 
as at target practice? Had our Navy De- 
partment been as ill-managed as the War 
Department, would there have been any 
“ well-appointed tables’ in the cabins of 
our vessels? Is a ship’s crew wholly 
independent of storm ** climatic 
changes”’? We do not pretend to know 
what gave the twist to Mr. HARRISON’S 
mind, but when he made this comparison 
he was in one of those rare moods where- 
in he talks bald nonsense. 


try. 


possesses 


or 


MR. GUSTAV H. SCHWAB BOYCOTTS THE 
TIMES. 

We propose to discuss the case of Mr. 
Gustav H. ScHwaB, the North German 
Lloyd Company, and THE Times. While 
the affair has its personal aspects, it in- 
volves matters just now of deep public 
interest and raises questions of much im- 
portance to newspapers and to all honor- 
able and fair-minded men. THE TIMES 
at least is determined not to let the mat- 
ter drop until some of these questions 
have been answered. 

The first question is, What gave Mr. 
Gustav H. ScHwaBs or his North German 
Lloyd Steamship Company the impres- 
sion that by giving or withholding the 
company’s advertisement he could cause 
THE TIMES or any reputable newspaper 
to refrain from speaking its mind about 
the shortcomings of his company, its 
ships, its officers, or its crews? 

A recital of the facts will give the pub- 
lic a clear idea of the business methods of 
Mr. Gustav H. ScHwas and the North 
German Lloyd Company, an insight into 
their conception of the relations of steam- 
ship advertising to free speech and free- 
dom of the press, and a conspectus of 
their theory of the proper course of pro- 
cedure for a steamship company when a 
newspaper alludes to a remarkable ex- 
hibition of the instinct of self-preserva- 
tion on the part of the officers and crew 
of one of its sinking ships and their skill 
and success in gaining the lifeboats 
ahead of the passengers. 

On the morning after the Bourgogne 
disaster, in commenting upon the absence 
of discipline and the horrible brutality of 
the crew Tum Times made a reference to 
the sinking of the North German Lloyd 
steamship Elbe, in these words: 


“ The list of those rescued from the Bour- 
gogne, in one respect, at least, compares 
favorably with that which we read after 
the Elbe was wrecked. It is not a roster of 
the officers, and the crew is not very shame- 
fully well represented on it.” 


In the case of the Elbe, as ‘in that of 
the Bourgogne, but one woman was 
saved, and of the twenty persons saved 
fifteen were officers and crew and only 
five were passengers. It seemed to us 
that there was a parallelism between the 
cases that warranted the comparison. 
‘To Mr. Gustav H. ScuHwaps and his 
North German Lloyd Company this view 


appears to have been cuniuetaliin In 
their judgment THm Times had been 
guilty of too much freedom of speech and 
had to be punished. In Germany, perhaps, 
they put editors in dungeons for such 
crimes. That is not the American practice 
—which may be to the regret of Mr, Gus- 
TAV H, ScHwaB and his German company. 
They had to inflict a penalty of another 
sort. Accordingly Mr. ScowaB addressed 
a note to the editor of THe Timms asking 
how he “ dared” to make such a refer- 
ence to the Elbe disaster and the habits 
of North German Lloyd sailors and at the 
same time instructed his agent to discon- 
tinue the company’s advertisement in 
THE TIMES. 

This was a plain attempt on the part 
of Mr. ScuwaB and the North German 
Lloyd Company to control the edito- 
rial opinions of Tum TiImMeEs. it re- 
veals their belief that by causing their 
advertisement to be published in THE 
TIMEs they did in fact control its edito- 
rial opinions, and their further belief that 
by withdrawing their adv@rtisement they 
were punishing THE Times for speaking 
its mind about steamship disasters, in- 
cluding one that befell their company. 
Our own view of the relation of adver- 
tiser and publisher is quite different. We 
have always supposed that Mr. GusTav 
H. Scuwas and the North German Lloyd 
Company advertised in THE TiMEs for 
business reasons and none other, THE 
Times has advertising space to sell. We 
have believed that they bought it because 
they thought it worth the price, and 
deemed it wise for a steamship company 
like the North German Lloyd to announce 
its sailing dates in a newspaper like THE 
Times. Their contract with us gave them 
no control over our editorial opinions. 
Our liberty of utterance was unimpaired. 
In any other view of the transaction 
their advertisement must have been con- 
sidered a bribe to THE Times to refrain 
from all criticism of their company and 
to pass by in complacent and well re- 
warded silence any tendency which 
North German Lloyd sailors may exhibit 
to be a little more spry and fortunate 
than the company’s passengers in leav- 
ing sinking ships. 

We wish to assure Mr, ScHwaB and the 
North German Lloyd Company that, 
whatever may be the practice in Ger- 
many, THE TIMES and other American 
newspapers are not run on that plan. 
We are not accustomed to pause to ask 
ourselves whether our editorial com- 
ments upon the behavior of the officers 
and crew of steamships are likely to 
please Mr. Gustav H. ScHwas and the 
North German Lloyd or any other steam- 
ship company. The interests of the pas- 
sengers, that is of the public, are our 
chief concern, and we shall continue to 
defend those interests, even though the 
practice permanently deprives us of the 
distinguishd favor of printing the adver- 
tisement:of Mr. ScHwaB and the North 
German Lloyd Company, who will on no 
occasion be consulted in advance. 

Another point. We do not know that 
the outspoken comments of THE TIMES 
upon the offensive behavior of the Ger- 
mans at Manila have influenced Mr, Gus- 
TAV H. ScuwaB and his German steam- 
ship company. We are at war with Spain. 
Our men are pouring out their life blood, 
our people their treasure, in a war of 
right and humanity. We have rebuked 
disloyalty at home and hostility abroad. 
Upon no such occasion have we used 
soft words, or tempered our utterances 
to the susceptibilities of Mr. Gustav H. 
ScHwWaB and his German company. If it 
happens that we have given offense to 
them, and they are trying to punish us 
for the somewhat robust American char- 
acter of our expressions, we presume 
they will discover that they have made a 
mistake, The attempt of a German com- 
pany and its agent to exercise the right 
of censorship over a New York news- 
paper because of its comments upon the 
insolent behavior of the Germans at Ma- 
nila must be foredoomed to failure, and 
perhaps to something worse than failure. 
At least, the time is_most unfortunately 
chosen, 

We have no information as to the at- 
titude of the North German Lloyd Steam- 
ship Company toward the parties to this 
war other than has been supplied to the 
public by Mr. Emit L. Boas, manager of 
the American branch of the Hamburg- 
American Line, in a statement which we 
here reproduce: 


“Referring to the statement sent to the 
newspapers by Mr. Gustav H, ScuwaB of 
the North German Lloyds to the effect that 
the North German Lloyd quoted prices on 
their ships to Moss & Co. of London as 
they do to other shipbrokers, and broke off 
negotiations as soon as they learned that 
the ships were to be purchased on behalf of 
Spanish interests, while the -Hamburg- 
American Line completed the negotiations, 
we beg to say that we are in receipt of evi- 
dence showing that Messrs. Moss & Co. in- 
quired of the North German Lloyd in Brem- 
en on April 11 at what price they would 
sell one or two of their express steamers 
running between Genoa and New York, to 
be delivered promptly at Barcelona, and that 
the North German Lloyd at Bremen an- 
swered that offering the Fulda at £60,000 
and the Ems at £70,000, promising to send 
full particulars by letter. These steamers 
were declined by, the panies line . because 
they were too slow. he North German 
Lioyd then sent their representative, Mr. 
LetstT, to negotiate personally for the sale 
of the Havel, declaring that she could make 
twenty knots, but this ship was also de- 
clined by the Spanish company because she 
was a single screw steamer. The state- 
ment as here made has been confirmed by 
Mr. DERRIO8s, manager of the Compafia 
Trasatlantica of Barcelona.” 


If, during the Franco-Prussian war, 
any American company that had been ne- 
gotiating for the sale of munitions of war 
to France had subsequently attempted to 
intimidate a Berlin newspaper by with- 
drawing advertisements of its German 
business the case would have been par- 
allel to that now existing through the 
curious delusions of Mr. Gustav H. 
ScHWAB and the North German Lloyd 
Company. We asked Mr. ScHwas to set 
us right if we were wrong about the facts 
of the Elbe disaster. He confirmed our 
information. We offered him space with- 
out limit to discuss the fact that out of 
twenty persons saved from that wreck 
only five were passengers and fifteen 
were officers and crew. He declined. He 
takes from THE Times the advertisement 
of his company. His right to do that 


cigiabt: be iipeat tiene: But when he and 
his company go beyond that and attempt 
to influence others to discontinue their 
business announcements. in THE TIMES, 
they tread on dangerous ground, as they 
may presently discover. 


It is significant botk of the past and 
future of American interests in Cuba 
that in the territory surrendered by Gen. 
TORAL many of what have been the most 
important properties belong to and have 
been developed by Americans. The Unit- 
ed States Army landed at a dock built by 
an American mining company; the Beth- 
lehem Iron Works own the railway from 
Santiago to the manganese mines at San 
Luis; the Juragua Mining Company is a 
Carnegie enterprise; the Sigua Iron Com- 
pany is American, and so on through a 
long list, including railways and sugar. 
plantations and other properties. Mr. 
RUBENS, the Junta lawyer, estimates the 
American interests in the surrendered 
territory at over $30,000,000. This con- 
siderable interest has been established in 
the past under very unfavorable condi- 
tions, and especially under the most de- 
plorably inefficient and corrupt Govern- 
ment and amid the greatest disorder, 
confusion, and uncertainty. It is but a 
small fraction of what is sure to be de- 
veloped when a stable and active Gov- 
ernment is established. Within ten years, 
it may safely be predicted, American in- 
vestments in this region will be quintu- 
pled. 


TOPICS OF THE TIMES. 


-——Our blockade and siege of Santiago 
lasted long enough to establish many facts 
in relation to the efficiency of modern 
knowledge—medical, surgical, and sanitary— 
in the preservation of health among North- 
erners waging war under a vertical sun. 
It has been demonstrated, in the first place, 
that service on warships, while rendered in- 
tensely uncomfortable by the tropical cli- 
mate, has no especial perils so long as the 
vessels keep the open sea or enter only 
harbors that are not polluted by the sewage 
of a large city. What will happen when 
the ships lie for any length of time in bays 
unlike that of Guantanamo and like 
those of Havana and Santiago we 
may learn as the war goes on, In 
regard to operations on land, we now 
know that all of the good advice in regard 
to drinking boiled water, immediate chang- 
ing of wet clothing for dry, and the regu- 
lar eating of carefully selected food, must be 
clAssed among counsels of perfection, admir- 
able, but impracticable. In a campaign of 
no great importance, one in which the num- 
ber of men participating was insignificant 
as compared with the population and res 
sources of the United States, it has never- 
theless been found necessary for our forces 
to pass days and nights of exposure to 
torrential rains, in places where malarial 
and worse fevers were sure to be caught. 
They have had to eat and drink, not 
what was best for them, but what 
could be most easily transported from 
the coast or procured on the spot. There 
have been few opportunities, indeed, 
for the shedding, or even the drying, of wet 
uniforms, to say nothing of wet stockings, 
and the exigencies of the case have de- 
manded ana received as reckless a periling 
of health as of life in the Nation’s cause. 
In short, the conditions of active service, 
while, approaching and under the enemy’s 
fire, have’ not materally changed for fifty, 
perhaps not for a thousand years, and no rea- 
sons have been given for believing or hoping 
that the intrinsic horrors of war can be de- 
creased in any way except by decreasing 
the number of wars. But science has not 
failed. Some of the camps, as distinguished 
from the trenches and the march, have 
been so managed that their healthfulness 
was superior to that of the homes from 
which many of the soldiers came. The treat- 
ment of wounds, too, is infinitely better than 
it was in the days of the civil war, and field 
hospitals are now places in which most of 
the patients make quick recoveries, and 
from which they emerge with all their limbs 
in working order. Before and after the 
battle, or the march, or the siege, science 
is victorious, and its advice is invaluable; 
while they are going on it is almost help- 
less. 


——-Spain seems really to ascribe impor- 
tance to her present willingness to grant 
independence to Cuba. In all the rumors 
and reports about the price which she would 
pay for peace, this proof of her noble gen- 
erosity is always brought forward, and 
usually it is: accompanied by little or noth- 
ing else. Isn’t there anybody in any of the 
Continental capitals with friendship enough 
for Spain to tell her that the independence 
of Cuba is a matter she can neither help nor 
hinder, and that it is a basis, not a means, 
of negotiations? If at any time in the last 
fifty ycars—at any time before Feb, 15, 
1898, that is—Spain had made the offer 
which she makes now thera would have 
been no need of buying peace, for there 
would have been no war. The concession is 
too late. It is no longer worth consider- 
ation, and if Spain were not row, as all 
through the past, unfamiliar with the date 
of the current year, she would not thus be 
mingling the ludicrous with the tragical. 
If she loses her dignity, what will she have 
left? 


PERSONAL. 


—-French comment on the reports of 
French hostility to the United States in- 
variably takes one of two forms. It is 
either a justification of the hostility on the 
ground that this country is engaged in a 
conscienceless war of spoliation against a 
weak but noble nation, or else it is an ab- 
solute denial that any hostility exists. As 
the justifications and the denials are about 
equally numerous and come from sources 
that entitle them to about equal weight, 
the one destroys the other. In a recent 
letter to THE TimMEs Mr. JOSEPH MARIB dis- 
cussed a “‘war waged on the pretense of 
humanity,” and practically denied our right 
to resent the criticisms of those who helped 
us when we were young and good, but who 
perforce have turned against us, now that 
we are old and bad, He represents the 
Frenchmen on whom American anger can- 
not inflict pecuniary loss or personal in- 
convenience, and by whom, therefore, the 
impulse to smooth things over is not felt. 
Representative of the other class is M. F. 
BE, BRUWAERT, the French Consul General 
in this city. Speaking to auditors assembled 
here to celebrate the fall of the Bastile, he 
rehearsed the now familiar argument that, 
as there is absolutely no reason why French- 
men should hate, insult, or even dislike 
Americans, it is absurd to say that they 
do any of these things. We can afford to 
let M. MARIE and M. BRUWABERT bridge 
the chasm between their respective posi- 
tions as best they may, and call another 
witness, Mr, WILLIAM H. CROCKER, the 
San Francisco banker and railroad Director, 
has just returned from Paris. ‘' You feel 
the hostility of the Parisians,’’ he is quoted 
as saying, ‘‘as soon as you enter the city. 
Americans are not received there as of 
yore, This hostility to Americans is not 
confined to the rabble in the street, who are 
inflamed by the contemptuous utterances of 
the néwspapers at every reference to things 
American. It appears in the highest quar- 
ters, especially in financial circles.” Mr. 


CROCKER ssl aphatived this wiethaanibhey as the re- 
sult of a belief, originating among the 
holders of Spanish bonds, that the United 
States has determined to strip Spain of all 
her Golonial possessions and leave her hope- 
lessly bankrupt. But could such a belief 
gain strength among sincere friends of this 
country and iis people? Would not such 
friends see that Spain’s loss of her colonies 
is the consequence of her crimes, not of 
our greed? 


——NMr, Henry Norman is one of the Brit- 
ishers, now delightfully numerous, who 
come-over here as friendly critics, and who 
do not note as a crime every difference 
they observe between themselves and our- 
selves. He has always shown most com- 
mendable freedom from prejudice, and has 
occasionally given even that ultimate and, 
to many foreigners, most difficult proof of 
good will, applause for American humor. 
It is to be feared, however, that some times 
he applauds without quite understanding. 
This suspicion is based on the fact that in 
@ recent letter to his paper in London, Mr. 
NorMan writes: ‘The recent change in 
American sentiment toward England is 
startling. Moreover, it is universal, and it 
is sincere. When I was here, less than 
three years ago, the popular jest was on 
this wise: ‘May I ask,’ said the Eagle, 
‘why you carry that corkscrew?’ ‘It 
hisn’t a corkscrew,’ replied the Lion, ‘ hit’s 
my bloomin’ tail.’ *’ The tale as well as the 
tail is bloomin’, but wherein does it illus- 
trate the animosity against England which 
the narrator imagines that he observed 
here three years ago? We make vastly 
crueler jokes than that about people and 
things that possess our fondest affection. 
But Mr. NoRMAN can catch the character- 
istic note of to-day. Hear him: “The 
other night, at Tampa, when every one 
was at dinner in the large hotel, which 
was the army headquarters, the band played 
a selection of Huropean national airs, finish- 
ing with ‘God Save the Queen.’ The Brit- 
ish Military Attaché, being in uniform, 
stood at the salute, whereupon the senior 
American General present rose, and said: 
‘Gentlemen, fill your glasses. To Britain, 
our only friend.’ And the toast was drunk 
with enthusiasm.” ‘That really means what 
he thinks it means. 


—According to The Montreal Herald 
Sefior CARRANZA started for home, not 9n 
Tuesday evening by the Dominion Line 
steamer Ottoman and from Montreal, but 
a week before on the Canada, a boat be- 
longing to the same company, and sailing 
from Boston, The protests against expul- 
sion made in his name, if this story Is 
true, were purely formal. Some two weeks 
ago he received a letter from Spain, and in 
response to a command or appeal contained 
in it, he proceeded at once to Boston, and 
departed eastward at the first opportunity. 
To keep up and emphasize Sefior CarR- 
RANZA’S grievance against the Canadian 
Government, Sefior Du Bosc drove to the 
wharf, accompanied by a man who bore a 
close resemblance to the other subject of 
British persecution, but the black whiskers 
upon which that resemblance chiefly de- 
pended showed a decided inclination to slip 
out of place, and after reaching the steamer 
the owner of them wore his beard in his 
hand instead of on his cheeks, He went 
ashore before the vessel started, and it was 
one lonely exile, instead of two indignant 
ones, that went down the river and out 
upon the Atlantic. Who the false CaAR- 
RANZA was, nobody seems to know, or at 
least nobody will tell, though he was heard 
talking volubly, and in both French and 
English, with Sefior Du Bosc and his law- 
yers. ‘ Perhaps,” said one of the latter, 
“it was a Spanish détective protecting his 
countryman,” Be that as it may, The Mon- 
treal Herald is convinced that a desire to 
fool the public is made evident by the facts 
that two berths were taken on the Ottoman 
for Sefiors Du Bosc and CARRANZA, and at 
the time of engagement of the berths CarR- 
RANZA was nearing the other side of the 
Atlantic, Both are now gone, so the Ameri- 
can spies will now have a rest, and the 
mystery is not a very important one, any- 
how. Perhaps it was only a bit of mystery 
arranged just from love of the mysterious. 
All diplomats have to do something to prove 
their right to the title. 


CURRENT NOTES. 


Phillipe Herbat, a Montreal artist, is to 
erect a statue of Queen Victoria in Parlia- 
ment Square, Ottawa, Canada, at an ex- 
pense of $25,000 to the Provincial Govern- 


ment, 
e* 8 


After fifty-eight years of continuous serv- 
ice with the Cocheco Manufacturing Com- 
pany, New Hampshir2, Mr. Charles G. Hall 
has concluded that he has worked long 
enough and has quit. 

*- ¢ & 

The estate of the late Gen. Henry Jackson 
of Savannah, Ga., has been appraised at 
$421,969—$180,075 real estate and $241,894 
personal property. Some of the real estate 
is among the most highly prized in Sa- 
vannah, 

*- *¢- ¢s 

The Republicans of Massachusetts are be- 
coming convinced that there are many ad- 
vantages in short campaigns. Consequently 
they will not hold their State nominating 
convention until Oct. 6, the election being 
held in November. 

So .¢ 6 

At Mobile, Ala., on the Fourth of July, 
Ernestine Cook, a little girl, carried a 
wreath to the Winslow ard laid it on the 
spot on the deck where Ensign Bagley so 
bravely met his death during the engage- 
ment at Cardenas, Cuba. The kind act was 
gratefully received by Lieut. Bernardou 


and hid men. 
s- ¢s 


The Prohibitionists of Tennessee have 
nominated W. D. Turnley for Governor. 
They made no nominations for Railroad 
Commissioners, A telegram to one of the 
papers of the State says that a resolution 
favoring the initiative and referendum, 
offered with a view to attracting the Popu- 
list vote ‘“‘when the Populist nominee 
quits,”” was rejected. 

es * @ 

The Oneonta Democrat urges the Demo- 
crats of its district—the Twenty-first—to 
nominate Dr, James M. Milne for Repre- 
sentative in Congress, in view of the grow- 
ing disposition among voters there to favor 
the candidacy of good men, and especially 
of men who are not known to be party 
politicians. The Democrat is quite sure 
that Dr. Milne would draw ‘an immense 
following’ from among the Republicans. 


THE AQUILINE NOSE AND THE 
SPANISH WAR. 
‘ 
To the Editor of The New York Times: 

If every science were complete men of a 
reasonably high standard of mental growth 
would act very nearly right in every case, 
because they would have a guide and sense 
enough to follow it. Science would have 
made my Southern kin give up slavery as 
soon as they had a chance instead of 
holding to it for 250 years as they did, and 
at last losing the flower*of white manhood 
in the Scuth in trying to keep it up. Science 
would have shown the New Englanders that 
much need not be expected of the negroes 
so long as their crania become solid at the 
sutures when about eighteen, leaving little 
room for brain growth after that. It would 
have kept New England from getting race- 
erazy in abolition times. Science now would 
tell us that every sign of leniency that we 
show to Spain, every statement in our pa- 
pers that the war will probably end soon 
will prolong it and cost us invaluable lives. 

Science is an orderly arrangement of facts. 
If we had a complete science of anthropol- 
ogy we must see the correlation between 


persistence in character and the aquiline 
nose. This does not always mean the nose 
with an angle at the bridge, but the true, 
cimeter-blade aquiline, a regular, unbroken 
curve like the beak of a bird of prey, in 
this case the eagle, aquila in Latin. In the 
“ Wander-Buch” of the ‘“ Handwerks- 
bursch” of older times in Germany the 
personal description of the bearer often 
had: ** Nase, eingedruekt,” (nose, pressed in.) 
The dished nose was oftener met with in 
the North. The aquiline nose is probably 


Phoenician, and it shows how much of 
that blood there is unsuspected among mod- 
erns of mainly North European § stock. 
(Phoenicians were not ‘‘ Semites”’ but Cau- 
casians. The likeness to them in their 
half-breed slave descendants among the 
Jews gave rise to that error.) 

The aquiline-nosed person can never be 
made to take any line of motion but the 
tangent, except by overpowering force. It 
was the peculiarity of the Northmen that 
a reasoned with themselves. In the 

ing,’”’ or meeting of the warriors, they 
would come tu a certain conclusion and then 
say ‘We will come back to-morrow after 
we have thought this over longer.’’ The 
aquiline-nosed will not harbor the idea that 
the mental sition first taken or that he 
finds himself already in is not the right 
one. He cannot change his mind. he 
Spaniard is the aquiline-nosed race par ex- 
cellence, and perhaps has more Phoenician 
blood in it besides than any other but the 
Southern French. If thcse in service knew 
this they would administer our affairs 
through this war on the idea that the quick- 
est way to end it is to act as if intending 
to take everything Spain has and partition 
her among her neighbors, wiping her off 
the map. As soon as that soaked into 
Spanish heads they might cry for peace at 
any price, which ought to be our terms. 

One of the most notable instances of the 
persistence of the aquiline-nosed man in 
modern times was Jet erson Davis. I knew 
him personally. He and my father were to- 
gether at West Point and as Lieutenants in 
Zachary Taylor's (afterward Shafter’s) reg- 
iment. No word better describes him in 
private life than ‘“lovable.’”’ Yet, in the 
light of accomplished facts, one can but 
say, How unfortunate that he did not at 
the right time swerve from the tangential 
line of action that he at first laid out and 
stuck to. It so happened that Grant, too, 
was aquiline-nosed and equally persistent. 
In one case it was all right, in the other all 
wrong. The Mexicans have much Spanish 
blood in them, and we had to overrun their 
country to cohvince them. 

When the war began I wrote an old 
schoolmate, now in Congress, that we ought 
to get ready to take all Spain's colonies 
from her, invade the Peninsula, and dic- 
tate terms of peace in Madrid. ‘And if our 
Administration were made up of men thor- 
oughly scientific, they would set Madrid as 
the goal. McKinley has not an aquiline 
nose. It has an angle in it. His name is 
Norse—kindl-ey; either Candle Island or 
Kindling Wood Island—that is, island where 
fat pine grows. 

Besides the persistence of the aquiline- 
nosed Spanish, we are dealing with a wo- 
man, the Queen Regent; and she is a for- 
eigner to the Spaniards, and feels as Arte- 
mus Ward, who was willing to sacrifice. all 
his wife’s kin on the altar of his country. 

GEORGE WILSON. 

Lexington, Mo., July 12, 1808, 


A Correction. 


To the Editor of The New York Times: 

In my letter, published to-day, you miss 
the point intended to be hit. What I said 
was: ‘ The main trouble with the anthra- 


cite coal trade is that the carriers are pro- 

ducers, If one does not pay they try to 
take it out of the other?’ In other words, 

if the railroad companies c earried coal and 

did not produce it, the business would ad- 

just itself to the demand. BATTERY. 
New York, July 15, 1898. 


THE NUMBERING OF HOUSES. 


Indispensable as are the numbers to the 
houses and shops in villages, as in large 
cities, it is a singular fact that the numer- 
ical system has only been in vogue in Eng- 
land a little over a century, writes “A. H, 
V.”’ in The Jewish Chronicle. ‘Toward the 
end of the eighteenth century the swinging 
signboards, which were then the only 
means of address, were ordered by act of 
Parliament to be taken down and affixed 
to the fronts of houses and shops, and 
shortly afterward to be removed altogether. 
Three reasons were assigned for the alter- 
ation: one was the danger to pedestrians 
from the heavy, cumbersome boards above, 
which frequently fell on passers-by; an- 
other was the obstruction to the circulation 
of light, and the third the difficulty to dis 
cover an address of a house, which could 
only be distinguished by a signboard. We 
wonder what would be the feelings of a fin 
de siecle stranger if he were asked to find 
his way from such an advertisement as the 
following, which a ppeared in No, 207 of The 
Spectator: ‘*To be lett, Newbury House, 
in St. James’s Park, next door but one to 
Lady Oxford’s, having two balls at the gate, 
and iron rails before the door.” The last 
thoroughfares that kept to the swinging 
signboards were Wood and Whitecross 
Streets, which removed the objectionable, 
if quaint and picturesque, features of Old 
London in 1775. Numbers on houses ap- 
peared somewhat tardily in London, and it 
was not till 1805 that they were enforced by 
police regulations. It is just possible that 
they were introduced by Jews in one single 
street in London, nez irly a century pre- 
viously, although the valuable innovation 
seems to have escaped the observation of 
the authorities—the County Council of the 

period. If the Jews were not the first to 
fatreddos the system, it is certain that a 
well-known street in a Jewish quarter was 
the first street so distinguished. In 1708 
Hatton, a famous topographical authority, 
issued his ‘‘ New View of London,” and in 
the original edition, a copy of which can be 
seen in the British Museum, the following 
interesting passage occure: ‘In Pescod 
Street, Goodman’s Fields, instead of signs 
the houses are distinguished by numbers, as 
the staircases in the Inns of Court and 
Chancery.’ Pescod, or Prescott, Street, 
was an essentially residential quarter of 
wealthy Jews, who came from the Conti- 
nent, and what more likely than that they 
introduced some Continental customs when 
taking up their abode in the neighborhood, 
especially in so important a matter as to 
have a clear and defined address, they being 
strangers in a strange land. The gradual 
application of numbers to houses instead of 
signboards had long since been asserting its 
ascendercy on the Continent; in fact as far 
back as 1512 the first attempt was made at 
the Pont Notre Dame in Paris, and long 
before the English adopted it tentatively 
the custom had become general in some 
European countries. Ours is a somewhat 
conjecéural conclusion, but it is a fair and 
logical one, and if the Jews are not to have 
the honor of having introduced numbers to 
London houses, there can be no denying the 
fact. that Great Prescott Street—a fashiona- 
ble wing of the Ghetto—preceded the Lon- 
don authorities in formulating a necessary 
PL sR =) stem by nearly 100 years, 


VANITY AND PRIDE. 


From The Sacramento (Cal.) Record-Union. 
, It is reported that Lieut. Commander 
Wainwright in capturing Cervera, the vet- 
eran and heroic commander of the Spanigh 
squadron at Santiago, complimented him 
upon the heroism he had displayed. That 
was common civility. So, too, the dis- 
‘patches speak of his daring dash out of the 
harbor, and the all but reckless valor he 
and his Captains displayed. 

But in common honesty is Cervera enti- 
tled to so much consideration? He knew, 
practiced and experienced warrior that he 
is, that his was a hopeless case. He knew 
that his fleet, if discovered, was doomed to 
destruction. He must have known that 
with such a foe outside and watching for 
him discovery was certain. He knew that 
the attempt to escape must involve the sac- 
rifice of hundreds of lives which he: held in 
the hollow of his hand. 

But Cervera was to reap glory from this 
harvest of death. An easy: thing it was for 
him to declare, ‘‘ We will die on our decks 
and go to honored and watery graves.” But 
‘what had the men of the fleet to say to 
be aac They could but be ordered to die and 

To the lay mind this appears neither 
brave nor manly. The impression we re- 
ceive from such a record is that it would 
have been more manly, more glorious, more 
humane, more reflective of more of the 
heroism of true nobility, to say: “I am 
helpless. I will not sacrifice the lives of my 
men and officers in a hopeless attempt. [ 
will sink my ships at their moorings and 
retire to the dry land”; or, “I am unable 
to longer resist without useless bloodshed. 
I will not offer these lives upon the altar 
of my glory and ambitiop. I will surrender 
to an honorable foe.”’ 

Precisely the same spirit of pride and 
honor of which tne Spanish boast so muci 
characterized the reply of the commanding 
officer at Santiago, in answer to the de- 
mand of Shafter for his surrender. No, he 
would not accede, but insisted that the aw- 
ful sacrifice should go forward, though as a 
military man he knows it to be hopeless, 
Such_ notions of honor did not inspire Rob- 
ert E, Lee when at Appomattox he surren- 
dered to Grert, to stop useless effusion of 
blood. Yet Lee might have fought to the 
last ditch and have laid his men dead in 
trenches. 

Spanish honor is simply Spanish vanity 
and Spanish pride. It was illustrated in 
the case of the unhappy Captain who sailed 
unwittingly into Manila Bay on a revenue 
cutter and was commanded by Dewey to 
surrender, He did so, knowing that it 
would be simply the murder of his men to 
attempt to resist an ironclad and victorious 
squadron with his ljttle boat, with her four 
small guns and a handful of men. 

But Spanish honor demanded that the gal- 
lant young officer should have fought and 
died with all his crew about him, and hence 
when paroled he was court-martialed and 
sentenced to death, because, forsooth, Span- 
ish honor had been tarnished. Out upon 
such barbarous sentiment! Cursed be such 
vanity, and such false and inhumane con- 
ceptions of manliness! e 


Spe patience tice 


A Woman Candidate in Illinois. 
From The Chicago Times-Herald. 

Dr. Julia Holmes Smith, the Democratia 
nominee for Trustee of the State Univer- 
sity, has long been one of the best repre- 
sentatives of the modern movement for the 
betterment of women. She is a physician of 
great skill and learning, and is one of the 


most successful of her profession in Chi- 
cago, where she has lived since 1876. It 
was she who organized the Isabella Asso- 
ciation of Chicago. She is a member of ten 
literary societies and has been President of 
the Chicago Woman’s Club. Dr. Smith is a 
native of New Orleans and was educated in 
a New York school. After a short time 
spent in Washington she was married to 
Waldo Abbott, son of the historian, who 
left her a widow at twenty-three. Dr. 
Smith’s ambition first led her into literary 
work, at which she was very successful, 
but which she abandoned for medicine, She 
is genial, generous, of gentle birth and 
good lineage, and is deeply interested in 
education. 


‘ 


The Business Outlook. 


From The Scranton (Penn.) Truth, July 11. 

THE NEW YORK ‘TIMEs, which gives a 
good deal of attention to business condi- 
tions, printed a hopeful symposium of opin- 
ions from leading Philadelphia financiers in 
its issue of yesterday. With the tide of 
victory running strong in favor of the Unit- 
ed States in the war with Spain, and the op- 
portunities for industrial development con- 
stantly increasing, it requires no keen pro- 


phetic ken to see that the business outlook 
is decidedly encouraging. This country is 
on the threshold of a great industrial fut- 
ure, and although depression is felt in va- 
rious directions at the present time it can- 
not be of long duration. The coming years 
are bright with promise for the United 
States. 

At the present time the stress of unfavor- 
able conditions is more severely felt in the 
anthracite coal fields than in any other part 
of Pennsylvania, but this state’ of affairs 
cannot long continue. With the return of 
prosperity generally the anthracite industry 
cannot lag behind in case it receives fair 
treatment at the hands of the carrying com- 
panies, and this it should receive even if 
the law has to be invoked in its behalf. 


NUGGETS. 


To Him that Hath. 


Of course young Pullman should get & 
commission. If any one is entitled to a 
good berth he is. —Chicago Chronicle. 


At the Entrance. 


True, Cervera got to Portsmouth; but it 
must be remembered that he got that far 
before, but just then Schley saw him.— 
Albany Argus. 


Chilled, 


“Bisley doesn’t seem to have 
triotic fever very much.” 

‘**T guess in his case it took the form of 
a chill.”’—Cincinnati Enquirer. 


the pa- 


2 A Difficulty. 


The task to which the Spanish Cabinet is 
now addre | itself is to cry ‘“ —. + 
loud enough for Americans to hear 
but low enough so that it cannot be Bian 
in Spain.—Des Moines Leader. 


Smoothing the Way. 


‘My lawyer told me he thought I would 
have a hard time establishing my claims 
under the will.’’ 

* What did you say?” 

“TIT asked him how much more money he 
wanted. ee Record. 





THE ISLANDS OF THE THE ISLANDS OF THE SEAL 


By GEORGE Ge E. WOODBERRY, 
LITERATURE, COLUMBIA UNIVERSITS. 


PROFESSOR OF 


God is shaping the great future of the Islands of the Sea; 

He has sown the blood of martyrs and the fruit is liberty; 

In thick clouds and in darkness, He has sent abroad His word; 
He has given a haughty nation to the cannon and the sword. 


He 


has seen a people moaning in the thousand deaths they die; 


He has heard from child and woman a terrible dark cry; 
He has given the wasted talent of the steward faithless found 


To 


He 
He c 


the youngest of the nations with His abundance crowned, 


called her to do justice where none but she had power; 
allea her to do mercy to her neighbor at the door; 


He called her to do vengeance for her own sons foully dead; 
Thrice did He call unto her before she harkenéd. 


She has gathered the vast Midland, she has searched her borders round! 
There has been a mighty hosting of her children on the ground; 

Her searchlights lie along the sea, her guns are loud on land; 

‘To do her will upon‘the earth her armies round her stand. 


~ ‘The fleet, at her commandment, to either ocean turns; 
Belted around the mighty world her line of battle burns; 
She has loosed the hot volcanoes of the ships of flaming hell; 
With fire and smoke and earthquake shock her heavy vengeance fell. 


O joyfulest May morning when before our guns went down 

The Inquisition priesthood and the dungeon-making crown, 
“While through red lights of battle our starry dawn burst out, 
Swift as the tropic sunrise that doth with glory shout! 


Be jubilant, 


free-Cuba, our feet are on thy soil; 


Up mountain road, through jungle growth, our bravest for thee toll; 
There is no blood so precious as their wounds pour forth for-thee; 
Sweet be thy joys, free Cuba—sorrows haye made thee free. 


Nor thou, O noble Nation, who wast so slow to wrath, 


With grief too heavy-laden follow 
Not for ourselves our lives are; 


in duty’s path; 
not for Thyself art Thou; 


The Star of Christian ages is shining on Thy brow. 


Rejoice, O mighty Mother, that God hath chosen thea 

To be the Western warder of the Islands of the Sea; 

He lifteth up, He casteth down, He is the King of Kings, 

Whose dread commands o’er awe-struck lands are borne on eagles’ wings. 





Gen. Otis, Commanding the Fourth 


Expedition, Leaves San Fran- 
cisco with 1,763 Troops. 


OTHER TRANSPORTS TO FOLLOW 


The Expedition Is Aboard the City 
of Puebla and the Peru and 
Will Stop at Honolulu 
for Coal, 


SAN FRANCISCO, July 15.—The fourth 
Manila expedition has sailed. Shortly after 
8 o’clock this afternoon Major Gen. Otis 
from his flagship, the City of Puebla, sis- 
naled the transport Peru to get under way. 
The signals were understood by the anx- 
fous watchers on shore and by those who 
had surrounded the two vessels in small 
boats, and were received with great cheer- 
ing 

As the two vessels got under way the 
cheering increased, and to the accompani- 
ment of hundreds of steam whistles and the 
firing of bombs and cannon, the two ves- 
sels passed slowly down the bay and out 
to sea. The soldiers on the transports 
crowded into the rigging and answered the 
cheering of the civilians, and responded to 
the dipping flags of the merchant vessels by 
waving their hats and handkerchiefs, 

As the two vessels and the same fleet 
accompanying it passed the forts the big 
guns from the batteries sent forth their 
thunder in salute, to which the transports 
responded with their steam sirens. Long 
before dusk the last good-byes had been 
said to the departing vessels from the decks 
of the tugboats, and the heavily Jaden 
transports proceeded on their way to Hon- 
olulu, where they will stop to participate 
in the annexation ceremonies and to take 


on fresh provisions and refill their coal 
bunkers. 

Major Gen, Otis and staff have their head- 
quarters on the City of Puebla, which also 
carries the remaining companies of the 
Fourteenth United States Infantry, re- 
cruits of the First and Second Battalions of 
the Eighteenth and Twenty-third Regi- 
ments, enlisted men of the First North Da- 
kota, First Wyoming, and First Idaho, med- 
ical officers, and members of the Hospital 
Corps, a total of 848 men. 

The troops on the Peru consist of a squad- 
ron of the Fourth United States Cavalry, 
light batteries of the Sixth United Stateg 
Artillerv, a detachment of the Third Unitea 
States Artillery, a detachment of the Sig- 
nal Corps under Capt. Russell, a detach- 
ment of volunteers, medical officers, and 
members of the Hospital Corps, about 920 
men, 

The last orders of Gen. Otis before leav- 
ing were that the remaining transports 
should sail as soon as possible, irrespective 
of fleets or other expected vessels. Each 
one, he said, should go by itself, if neces- 
sary. The Pennsylvania and City of Rio 
Janeiro. are both nearly ready, and will 
probably be prepared to sail by next Thurs- 
day. The loading of the commissary stores 
on these two vessels began to-day. 

Brig. Gen. H. G. Otis has finally been 
selected to command the fifth expedition to 
Manila. His fleet will consist of the steam- 
ers Rio Janeiro, St. Paul, and Pennsyl- 
vania, The War Department has_instruct- 
ed Gen. Otis to relieve the First Utah Cav- 
alry from the expected duty in the Philip- 
pines and to tran¢fer the troop to the de- 
partment of Major Gen. Merriam, 


WASHINGTON, July 15.—Some doubt yet 
remains as to what regiment will be se- 
lected to garrison Honolulu. It now seems 
probable that the First New York will go 
directly to the Philippines. Col. Barber has 
indicated his disapproval of the proposition 
to have his command garrison Honolulu, 
and in consequence some telegraphic corre- 
spondence has passed between the authori- 
ties here and Gen. Otis on the subject. It 
has been suggested that tne Eighth Cali- 
fornia be assigned to the Hawalian Islands, 
and the only objection to this seems to be the 
fact that that State now has one regiment 
on the way to the Philippines. There seems 
to be a great desire on the part of many of 
the States for assignment to the Philippines 
or other duty outside the United States. 

Gen. Merriam, commanding the Depart- 
ment of California, will be given authority, 
if he so desires, to proceed with the troops 
that go to Honolulu and see that they are 
comfortably camped, &c. 


GEN. MERRITT AT HONOLULU. 


His Expedition to Manila Coaled There 
July 8 and Resumed Its 
Long Voyage. 


HONOLULU, July 8.—The transport Va- 
lencia arrived yesterday, closely followed 
by the Newport. There was 4 slight acci- 
dent to the machinery of the latter on the 
way down, as a result of which she was 
hove to for several hours. After she ar- 
rived it was given out that she would coal 
as fast as possible, and hurry tq Manila 
without regard to other vessels of the ex- 
pedition in port. 

At 5:30 this morning the Indiana raised 
anchor and moved outside the harbor. She 
was followed closely by the Ohio and the 
Morgan City. At 9:30 o’clock the City of 
Para moved outside and joined the fleet. 
Just before noon the Valencia and Newport 
—the latter with Gen, Merritt and staff on 
board—left the harbor, the signal to sail 
Was given, and the vessels moved off. 

Before dark the Indiana, the flagship, re- 
turned, accompanied by the rest of the 
fleet, with the exception of the Newport, 
which went on ahead. The officers of the 
Indiana reported that the boilers had 
sprung a leak, necessitating the return. It 
will take twelve hours to make the repairs. 

The fleet will make another start early 
to-morrow morning. 


THE GERMANS AT MANILA. 


‘\ 
Believed at Washington Nothing Has 
Been Done That Cannot Be Ex- 
plained Away Satisfactorily. 


WASHINGTON, July 15.—The Depart- 
ment of State is tranquil while all sorts of 
reports come from Manila about the atti- 
tude of the Germans in the Philippines. 
The .ssurances of the German Ambassador 
here and later of his representative, make 
it apparent that nothing that cannot be ex- 
plained away has happened. Germany may 
be anxious about the future of the Philip- 
pines, but not more so just now than the 
United States, and in the view of the De- 


partment of State Germany has less of re- 
sponsibility to vex her there than has this 
Government. 

The President does not lack confidence 
that when the stage of diplomatic discussion 
of the future of the Philippines comes to 
be reached, the United States will be pre- 
pared to offer a satisfactory solution of the 
matter. 


LONDON, July 16.—The Berlin correspond- 
ent of The Times says: 


“The Irene inciflent is hardly commented 
upon here; but the fact that no official de- 
mand is forthcoming is worthy of note. 
The North Germaa Gazette declares that, 
so far as it knows, no confirmation of the 
incident has been received in official circles. 
The National Gazette dismisses it as ‘a 
rumor intended to create bad feeling be- 
tween Germany and the United States.’ ” 


DEWEY’S GUNNERS NOT ENGLISHMEN 


Resentment of the Allegations Made 
by an English Author. 


WASHINGTON, July 15.—With all of our 
disposition to be on friendly terms with the 
British, our naval officers are quick to re- 
sent the allegations made to the effect that 
Dewey owed his marvelous success at Ma- 
nila to the employment of English gunners 
whom he had engaged at fabulous wages at 
Hongkong before he eailed for Manila. 

Such a statement as this was made by 
Cunningham Graham, an ex-~Member of 
Parliament, in a communication to some 


of the British newspapers which has 
@roused a “eg; deal of discussion. Capt. 
Crowinshield. the chief of the Navigation 
Bureau, 6 directly in char of per- 
sonne! of the navy, and en this state- 
ment was cailed to his attention he very 
wey and  acmanigern ¢ said; 

e never have yet been called upon to 


my 
get Englishmen to teach us how to shoot. 


An inspection of the muster rolls of Dewey’s 
6quadron will convey the amplest refuta7 
tion of this charge and show how ahbso- 
lutely false it jis. en later than the mus- 
ter rolls are the prize lists prepared for 
the use of the ——- officers of the Treas- 
ury Department, and by comparison with 
the muster rolls as the squadron was origi- 
nally formed they show very clearly that 
no Englishmen were behind the guns that 
sunk 6 Spanish fleet and silenced the 
forts of Cavite.’ 


CHINESE ON DEWEY’S SHIPS. 
, 


The Admiral Says They Fought Brave- 
ly and Should Be Naturalized. 


WASHINGTON, July 15.—The State De- 
partment posts a bulletin stating that Ad- 
miral Dewey pays a high tribute to the 
Chinese on board the American ships at the 
battle of Manila, and suggests that they 
should receive recognition by being made 
citizens of the United States. 

This recommendation affecting a matter 
of citizenship was turned over by the Navy 


Department, where the following statement 
was made to-day: 

“In further proof of the nobility of 
character of Admiral Dewey is his recom- 
mendation to the United States Government 
that the Chinese servants and other Chi- 
nese who were on the ships of his squad- 
ron during the battle at Manila, and who 
rendered most efficient service on that oc- 
casion and behaved in a most exemplary 
manner, be recognized by this Government 
in some substantial manner. He seems to 
think that men who have battled for our 
country should not be excluded from it. 
In referring to these Chinese he says that 
they showed such courage and energy in 
the face of the enemy that they were cer- 
tainly worthy the treatment accorded. citi- 
zens of other countries who have not ex- 
posed their lives for the country in which 
they seek citizenship. He is decidedly in 
favor of recognizing these brave and use- 
ful Chinese in such a way as shall admit 
them to the United States in case they 
sae. to enter it and to become citizens 


TRADE TROUBLES WITH GERMANY. 


The United States Government Would 
Like an Understanding. 


WASHINGTON, July 15.—The fact that 
our Government has been engaged in a 
vigorous correspondence with the German 
Government through the medium of Am- 
bassador White has given rise to the as- 
sumption that the State Department has 
been making representations to Germany on 
the subject of the conduct of. the German 
naval commanders in the Philippines. This, 
however, is erroneous, the correspondence 
in question relating to that old and trouble- 
some issue, the exclusion decrees of the 
German Government directed ainst Unit- 
ed States hog products. nde 

It appears that, acting upon very scant evi- 
dence, as it was regarded by our officials, 
the German customs officials have denied 
the admission into Germany of a very large 
and valuable consignment of boned ham 
from a Chicago packing establishment of 
the highest reputation. The matter has 
been placed in the hands of Ambassador 
White to deal with, he being thoroughly 


familiar with all of the aspects of the meat 
exclusion decrees, 


THE PHILIPPINE SITUATION. 


Mr. Valdes, Representative of the In- 
surgents at London, Reviews the 
Cause of the Rebels. 


LONDON, July 15.—Mr.:S. C. Valdes is in 
London as the nominated representative of 
the insurgents under Aguinaldo. Valdes is 
a “‘tagalo,” or native of the Philippines, 
direct descendants of the Japanese who 
were the traders in the islands when the 
Spaniards first made their appearance cen- 
turies ago. Mr. Valdes was born in Batan- 
gas, and was educated in Hongkong and 
London. Speaking of the situation in the 
Philippines, Mr. Valdes said: 

“There is a sea of blood between the 
Spaniards and the Philippinas, who have re- 
ceived nothing from the Spaniards but out- 
rage, injustice, and prejudice, The oppor- 
tunity of the Philippinas has come. We will 
be faithful to the Americans and will follow 
their advice. We have an agreement with 
the Americans—with Admiral Dewey—as 
follows: 


1. The independence of the 
re. yrociaimed’ Philippines shall 
_2. A republic shall be established, 
Government designated by Gen. 
approved by Admiral Dewey or 
as the case may be. 

8. The Government will recognize the tem- 
porary, mterventien of . American and Euro- 
pean -ommissioners *’ designate - 
ent by Admiral Dewey. “ ener Smee 

4. The American protectorate shall be recog- 
— on the same conditions as arranged for 
ubda. 

5. Phitippine ports shall be opened free for 
the commerce of the world, 

6. Precautionary measures shall be adopted 
against Chinese immigration, so as to regulate 
the competition with the work of the natives. 

7. The corrupt judicial system at present ex- 
isting shall be reformed, intrusting at the com- 
mencement the administration of justice to com- 
petent European lega!) officials. 

8. The complete liberty of association and 
of the press shall be declared. 
. There shall be a general religious tolera- 
tion, but measures shall be adopted for the 
abolition and expulsion of the religious com- 
munities, who with an iron hand have hitherto 
demoralized the actual civil administration, 

10. Measures conducive to the working de- 
velopment and es a of the natural resources 
@ the country shall’ be adopted. 

11. The development of the public wealth 
shall be facilitated, together with the opening 
of roads and railways. 

12. The existing obstacles to the forming of 
commercial enterprises and investment of for- 
eign capital shall be suppressed. 

13. The new Government will keep public 
order, and will be obliged to prevent every act 
of reprisal against the Spaniards. 

14. The Spanish official element ‘shall be re- 
moved to some other safe and healthy island, 
until opportunity is presented for them to re- 
turn to Spain. 

“This, of course, applies practically to 
all the islands. By the proclamation of the 
Philippine Republic under this agreement 
the balance of influence in the Far East 
is not disturbed, and the interests of all 
the civilized world will be respected and 
protected. 

*‘It is perhaps difficult for you to under- 
stand how deeply we feel over the wrongs 
of our race, because people outside the 
islands have never fully known the long, 
horrible tale of butchery and oppression we 
have suffered for years. Even at the Span- 
ish Court we could not get a hearing. Fa- 
ther Camara, Bishop of Salamanca, an 
Augustinian friar from the Philippine order, 
and Father Cardona, Bishop of Sion, ex- 
ercise supreme influence in the existing 
Spanish Court, and they are resolutely op- 
posed to any reform in the Philippines 
which would diminish the power of the 
friars. 

“When Gen. Polavieja returned from the 
Philippines after butchering hundreds of 
innocent people he was received at the 

alace with special honors, although the 

remier disavowed such a tactless reception. 
Then the appointment of a new Bishop of 
Visayas from the Manila orders was forced 
upon Sagasta and Moret. To excuse such 
a faux pas they said: ‘The appointment of 
Church dignitaries belongs to women and 
robed persons.’ 

“The Spaniards have never missed an 
opportunity of cheating us. Gen. Weyler, 
when he was Captain neral, ordered the 
Town of Calamba to be destroyed and 
burned, simply to please the Dominican 
friars, who were anxious to show their 
power, Gen. Blanco, though himself a Free 
Mason, threw 12,000 Philippine Free Masons 
into jail. Gen. Polavieja shot hundreds of 
the richest he could find, and granted to 
subordinate European officers in the prov- 
inces power to shoot down natives whom 
Ser might suspect of being disloyel. He 
could not win over Aguinaldo. After put- 
ting a price on his head, he invited Aguin- 
aldo to make terms of peace. 

“* Aguinaldo replied that he was ready to 
open negotiations, but declined to go to the 
Spanish camp, because he remembered the 
treachery of the Spaniards when they shot 
Dr, Rizal, Louis Parang, and Eduardo Ca- 
merina, after offering and aatiog them 
pardon and a free pass. After failing to 
conquer Aguinaldo, Primo de Rivera asked 
for peace. Aguinaldo and the legislative as- 
sembly of the ae consented, and a 
treaty was signed, in which the following 
reforms were agreed to: 

1. Expulsion, or, at least, the disbanding of 
the feligious orders, 
ane Representation of the Philippines in the 

ortes. 

8. Application of a veritable system of jus- 
tice, the same for the native as the Spaniard; 
unity of laws betweer Spain and the Philippines; 
participation of the natives in the civil admin- 
istration in its head offices. 

4. A ment of the property of the clergy, 
and readjustment of taxes in favor of the na- 
ives. 

. 5. Proclamation of the individual rights of the 
native, Mberty of association, and of the press. 

“The insurgents only consented in this 
treaty to an armistice to give time for the 
reforms to be granted, and they surren- 
dered their arms, ammunition, and forts on 
condition they should receive ,000. 

* Now, how were we treated? As soon as 
the principal leaders reached Hongkong, 
Primo de Rivera imprisoned and shot the 
remaining leaders, who, with his consent, 
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had remained in Manila, denied he had ever 
promised any reforms, refused the anmesty, 
and refused to pay the balance of the money 


‘More recently, in the Madrid Senate, 
Rivera insisted that he had not promised 
any reforms, but Sefior Moret said the re- 
forms were going to be granted when the 
time came. wrote to Sefior asta, to 
the Presidents of the Chamber and Senate 
to the leaders of the different ies, an 
to the Madrid press, stating that the natives 
were shies 2 0 come to an understandin 
with the Spaniards if tue Cortes woul 
grant the reforms. No reply was ever re- 
ceived. The Spaniards wished to be trust- 
ed on their word at the very moment when 
they were violating it. 

“The present Goy, Gen. Augustin, in a 
public proclamation, offered peace, and to 
show -his sincerity, granted the islands a 
consultative assembly, but all the members 
were to be appointed by nim, and the pow- 
ers of the assembly fixed after the war with 
America, if the natives joined him in fight- 
ing the Americans. Yet at that moment 
Sagasta stated in the Cortes that no re- 
forms were to be granted in the Philippines 
on the lines requested by the natives, We 
shall at last get our reforms, but they will 
not come from the nands of those who cre- 
ated the abuses, but from the hands of our 
liberators.”’ 


A SHIP FROM THE PHILIPPINES. 


Her Captain Tells of a Spanish Cele- 
bration There in February, 


Capt. Knowlton of the Nova Scotian ship 
Treasurer, which arrived yesterday after a 
voyage of 186 days from Iloilo, Philippines, 
said that he was at Manila on Feb. 13, 
having gone there with 3,200 tons of coal 
from Australia for the Spanish fleet. At the 
time of his arrival the Spaniards were cele- 
brating the pacification of the islands, which 
was obtained by the bribery of the insur- 
gent chief. Twenty of the leaders had been 


sent to Hongkong. The festivities lasted 
three days, during which there were parades 
ashore and salutes by the fleet in the har- 
bor. It was a general holiday, and men 
— not be obtained even to caulk the 
ecks. 

The Captain said that there were no forti- 
fications at Iloilo, and such guns as there 
were there were 100 years old. The mer- 
chants are English, otch, and Chinese 
mostly, and all of them would welcome a 
change to American rule. Spanish taxation 
amounted to robbery. The natives would 
also welcome a chan he thought, though 
they stood in awe of the priests. 

Capt. Knowlton learned of Dewey’s vic- 
to when he put in at the Island of St. 
Helena for provisions, on June 1. 

“To think,” said he, “that I took that 
peel to, the Spaniard. I hope it sank with 

s fleet.” 


TO TAKE MORE ISLANDS. 


Reported that the Monterey Will Pro- 
ceed to the Carolines, 


SAN FRANCISCO, July 15.—Advices from 
Honolulu say that when the monitor Mon- 
terey sailed from that port, the commander 
had orders to stop at the Caroline Islands 


and take possession of them‘in the name 
of the United States. 

From a missionary belonging to the Morn- 
ing Star, and who has lately returned from 
the Carolines, the c@mmander obtained 
some charts showing all the harbors and 
inlets of the various islands. A detachment 
ot marines will be left in ssession when 
the Monterey sails for Manila. 
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Beef for Philippine Army. 


WASHINGTON, July 15.—The American 
troops located in the Philippine Islands are 
are to be supplied with fresh refrigerated 


beef just as those at home. Commissary 
General Eagan has made arrangements to 
that end and has received a cablegram from 
his agent in Australia saying that a car 
of beef has been sent to Manila. . 


A CABLE TO HAWAII. 


Contract Said to Have Been Signed 
with, the Pacific Cable 
Company. 


Information has reached the Pacific Ca~- 
ble Company in this city from Honolulu 
that on July 2 a contract was signed by the 
Executive Council of the Hawaiian Gov- 
ernment granting the right to the Pacific 
Cable Company to lay a cable between Ha- 
waii, the United States, Japan, China, and 
the Pacific islands. The contract is for a 
period of twenty-five years, 

This information came in the form of a 
dispatch from W. G. Erwin, a merchant in 
Honolulu, whose brother, Admiral John Er- 
win, retired, is one of the Directors of the 
Pacific Cable Company. The other Directors 
of this company are James A. Scrymser, 
who is also President; Edmund L. Baylies, 
who is Vice President; J. Pierpont Morgan, 
and J. Kennedy Tod. The company is in- 
corporated under the laws of New York 


State with a capital of $10,000,000. It is the 
expectation of the management of the com- 
pany to begin the laying of the Hawaiian 
cable as soon as the necessary details can 
be arranged. 

A bill is now pending in Congress de- 
signed to authorize the Postmaster General 
to contract with the Pacific Cable Com- 
pany for the transmission of official mes- 
Sages of the United States in consideration 
of the payment of not more than $100,000 a 
year for a term of twenty years. 


Murat Halstead Ill at Honolulu. 


HONOLULU, July 8.—Murat Halstead ar- 
rived by the Newport with the Manila ex- 
pedition. Since leaving San Francisco Mr. 
Halstead has been suffering from a low 


fever, and was transferred from the ship 
to the local hospital, where ‘he is likely to 
remain for some days to cOme, He may 
decide to return to San Francisco unless a 
marked change in his condition takes plece 
soon, 


A CLUBMAN’S EXCITING NIGHT. 


Chased as a Burglar by Watchdogs 
and Policemen in Pelham 
Manor. 


MOUNT VERNON, July. 15.—Elbert C. 
Roosevelt, a prominent clubman of Pelham 
Manor, had an exciting experience in this 
city early this morning. He arrived home 
late last night, and just missed a trolley 
car for Pelham. He had a long time to 
wait for another, and went into Joseph 
Weber’s hotel to pass the time. He went 
to a room back of the café and fell asleep. 
He was still asleep when the hotel was 
locked up and did not awaken until the 
early morning. He then tried to get away 
by means of a rear window. He got into 
the yard, and was making his way out when 
he aroused a watch dog and had to beat a 
retreat. In his haste he made a mistake, 
and, instead of climbing back into the hotel, 
he climbed into the rear of Levy’s shoe- 
store, next door to the hotel, 

Policemen Guion and Lynch, hearing the 
dog barking, knew there was an intruder, 
and mounted guard, so that any one in the 
block could not get away without being 
seen. Mr, Roosevelt made his way to the 
front of the store and made himself known 
to the policemen. He was let out and taken 
to the station house, where he was allowed 
to go. He offered to settle for any damage. 


MIRABEAU L. TOWNS SUED. 


District Attorney Noble of Queens 
County Seeks to Recover Money. 


Mirabeau L. Towns, the poet and lawyer 
of Brooklyn, is defendant in a suit brought 
by former District Attorney Daniel Noble 
of Queens County, before Magistrate Mc- 
Loughlin, in the Queens County Municipal 
Court, to recover a balance alleged to have 
been due since 1894. Mr. Noble claims that 
he obtained a judgment of $5,000 in a case 
he carried before the United States District 
Court, which was later reversed. in the 
United States Supreme Court. In the mean- 
time he had been elected District.Attorney 
and he turned over the case to Mr. Towns, 
agreeing, as he alleges, to receive 10 per 
cent, of the amount recovered. Mr. Towns 
secured judgment for $4,000 and costs, 
amounting to $6,172. Of this, Mr. Noble al- 
leges, he received only $345.40; and he sues 
for the balance due him. 


Funeral of Frederick Kauffman. 


The funeral of Frederick Kauffman, who 
was murdcred Wednesday by Matthias 
Fischer at the latter’s saloon, 556 First 
Avenue, took place yesterday at the home 
of the Kauffman family, at 11 East Sixty- 
sixth Street. The services were conducted 
py Dr, Gottheil of Temple Emanu-El, The 
burial wae at Cypress Hills. 


OF THE ENGLISH 


Right Hon. James Bryce Says the 
Interests of England and 
America Are the Same. 


LEAD AMONG LIVING POWERS 


Sense of Underlying Unity Against 
Other Races Draws the Two 
Nations Together — Text of 
Fourth of July Speech. 


Gorrespondence of The Associated Press. 

LONDON, July 5.—One of the most note- 
worthy English comments upon American 
policies among those which have been 
called forth by the war between Spain and 
the United States was the speech deliv- 
ered by the Right Hon, James Bryce, mem- 
ber of Parliament for Aberdeen, South Di- 
vision, at the dinner of the American So- 
ciety on the Fourth of July. No other 
Englishmar. has made so careful a study of 
American affairs as the author of ‘ The 
American Commonwealth,” and the opinion 
of no other has greater interest. The full 
text of the speech is presented herewith: 

“This is a memorable day to English- 
men as well as to Americans. It is to us 
a day both of regret and of rejoicing—of 
regret at the severance of the political con- 
nection which bound the two branches of 
one race‘together, and of regret even more 
for the unhappy errors which brought that 
severance about and the unhappy strife by 
which the- memory of it was embittered. 
But it is also a day of rejoicing, for it is 
the birthday of the ellest daughter of Eng- 
land, the day when a new Nation, sprung 
from our own, first took its independent 
place in the world. And now, with the 
progress of time, rejoicing nas prevailed 
over regret. and we in England can at 
length join heartily with you in celebrat- 
ing the beginning of your National life. 
The presence of so many Englishmen 
among you to-night—indced, the very aspect 
of our great London thoroughfares, be- 
decked from end to end by your National 
ensign—show how completely all sense of 
bitterness has passed away and been re- 


placed by sympathy with all which this 
anniversary means to an American heart. 


Better Understanding Now. 


“Yet it ig not only the lapse of time that 
has worked this happy change. England 
and Ameriea now understand one another 
far better than they ever did before. In 
1776 there was on one side a monarch and 


a emall ruling caste, on the other side a 
people. Now our Government can no longer 
misrepresent the nation, and across the 
ocean a people speaks to a people. The At- 
lantic is ten times narrower now than it 
was then, the passage of mer to and fro 
has increased a thousand-fold, and, through 
the personal knowledge of Americans by 
Bagilishmen and of Englishmen by Ameri- 
cans, there has been laid the best founda- 
tion for good-will and mutual understand- 
ing between the nations, 

“We have both come, and that most no- 
tably within the last few months, to per- 
ceive that all over the world the interests 
of America and of England are substan- 
tially the same, and in the recognition of 
this fact we see a solid basis for a perma- 
nent co-operation. 

“There is also another change that has 
powerfully worked for good on the relations 
of the peopies. A distinguished statesman 
has recently said that the powers of the 
world may be divided into those that are 
living and those that are dying. 


Living Powers. 


“The United States and Britain are 
among the living powers. Those powers 
are now few in number. They are growing 
stronger, while the others grow always 


weaker. They are imposing their lan- 
guages and their types of civilization upon 
the world. The types that seem destined 
to survive and maintain their rivalry are 
now very few, One of them is represented 
by two nations. it is that. which is common 
to you Americans and to us Englishmen. 
We speak the same tongue, we enjoy and 
are instructed by the same literature, we 
live under laws which were in tneir origin 
and are still largely the same, and we have 
created institutions essentially similar in 
spirit and character, though differing in 
minor details, just as the colors in those 
two flags which I see intertwined at the 
end of this hall are the same colors, though 
the arrangement in lines and stars is dif- 
ferent. 

“This sense of our underlying unity over 
against the other races and forms of civ- 
ilization in the world has been a potent 
force in drawing us together, and its po- 
tency is,shown by this, that it is at work 
all over the English-speaking world. Our 
colonists in Canada and Australia and South 
Africa have been following with the keen- 
est interest and sympathy all the events 
that have affected you during these last 
fateful months, and their hearts, like ours 
in England, thrill at the record of the ex- 
ploits of your sailors and soldiers, of the 
heroism and devotion which the children of 
America have been displaying, with a pride 
and delight which no like feats done by 
men of another speech and blood could in- 
spire. 


Happy Augury for Mankind. 


“The thought of those exploits suggests 
one more reflection. Your Ambassador, in 
the singularly graceful as well as eloquent 
speech, to which we listened with so much 
pleasure, said that this Fourth of July is a 


day of happy angury for mankind. That 
is true, and why is it true? Because on 
that day America entered on a course and 
proclaimed power of government which 
have been of profound significance for man- 
kind. It has been said to-night that she 
stands at the parting of the ways. She 
may, if she will, become a great conquer- 
ing power, ruling over subject races. She 
may civilize lands hitherto left to savagery. 
Whether she will do well to enter on this 
new path it is not for us here to say. But 
whether she does enter it or not, her high- 
est claim to the admiration and atitude 
of mankind will continue to be this, that 
she was the first country to try the great 
experiment of popular government, and that 
she has gone on trying it upon the grand- 
est scale, Upon the success of that experi- 
ment, upon the peaceful and orderly devel- 
opment of her democratic institutions, the 
future of the world very largely depends. 
Many nations have had a career of con- 
quest and of civilizing dominion. But to 
make an immense people prosperous, happy, 
and free is a nobler and a grander achieve- 
ment than the most brilliant conquests and 
the widest dominion. 


England America’s Debtor, 


“So we here. who hold ourselves the 
debtors, as well as the friends of America, 
hope and trust that whatever else she under- 
takes, nothing will be suffered to divert 
her energies from her splendid task in her 
own ample continent. Those in every coun- 
try who love humanity and its progress 
watch with the warmest and most watch- 
ful sympathy her efforts in that task and 
rejoice in the prosperity of her people. 

“But none can feel a sympathy so deep 
and true as we in England, whose pride it 
is that you and we come of the same stock; 
that you and we cherish the same ideals 
and are swayed by the same traditions; that 
you and we have been and are fellow- 
workers, foremost among the nations, in 
spreading freedom  and_ enlightenment 
throughout the world,” 


ITALY’S CLAIM TO BE PAID. 


Her Squadron Arrives Off Colombia to 
Enforce Payment, 


WASHINGTON, July 15.—The State De- 
partment has been informed that the Ital- 
jan squadron under Admiral Candiani has 
reached Colombian waters, preparatory to 
making a demand on the Republic of Co- 
lombia for the immediate payment of $250,- 
000 awarded by President Cleveland to Er- 
nesto Cerruti, an Italian citizen. It is not 
known that the squadron has as yet made 
the demand, or that any means to enforce it. 
his been exerted. On the contrary, the de- 
partment has been officially advised that 
the Admiral’s instructions are confined to 
making a demand. for the ‘‘complete and 
speedy settlement” of the award made by 
the President of the United States. 

His instructions do not go to the extent of 
directing him to seize the Custom House 
at Cartagena, as was at first reported. It 
is said by officials, however, that when a 
Government directs an Admiral to make a 
demand, the appearance of his squadron ig 
in itself a demonstration of force and a 
threat that unless that settlemént is made 
the squadron is prepared to enforce settle- 
ment in a summary manner. Although the 
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Admiral is now prepared to exert force, the 
impression prev le at the State Department 
to-day that a settlement will be reached 
without the actual display of force. Al- 
though not officially ¢dmitted, the intima- 
tion Is made that since Colombia requested 
the good offices of the United States, these 
have been exerted to the extent of suggest- 
ing to the Colombian Government that a 
settlement was desirable. F 


ROME, July 15.—Admiral Candiani, it is 
asserted, has been instructed to await the 
assembling of the Colombian Congress at 
Bogota on July 20 and the election of a 
new President of Colombia before taking 
any definite action with reference to en- 
forcing the Cerruti claim. 

‘ 


Deceiver Punished at London, 


LONDON, July 15.—Joseph Von Arnold, a 
private detective of San Francisco, who 
married Jeannie Young in that city during 
the month of April, 1897, and who deserted 
her in this city, was sentenced to-day at 


the Newington Sessions to a year’s im- 
prisonment, after having been convicted 
of obtaining £146 from a hairdresser under 
the pretense that he (Arnold) was a Baron 
and the heir to a large estate in Germany. 
Arnold posed as a Count when he married 
Jeannie Young. It has developed that the 
prisoner has four -wives. 


World Circler Succumbs Abroad. 


LONDON, July 15.—A special dispatch 
from Vienna says that a man named Harry 
Dantmont, who claims to be the son of a 
wealthy resident of Chicago, and who is said 


to be circling the world for a wager, has 
been picked up ingensible in the streets of 
Gratz, where he was taken to a hospital. 
It appears that Dantmont’s strength failed 
while he was attempting to walk from 
Vienna to Trieste. 


Chinese To~pedo Boat Sunk. 


SEATTLE, Washington, July 15.—The Hi- 
ogo News, published at Kobe, Japan, under 
date of June 20, just received here by 
steamer Yamaguachi Maru, contains the 


news of thé sinking of the Chinese torpedo 
boat Hes Ching at Port Arthur a few days 
before the paper was printed. It is stated 
that there were 118 men on board, not one 
of whom was saved. No details are given. 


The Pope Not Paralyzed, 


‘ROME, July 15.—In consequence of the 
persistent and sinister rumors in circula- 


tion, Dr. Laponni, the physician of the 
Pope, has issued an emphatic denial of the 
report that the Pontiff is suffering from a 
paralytic attack. On the contrary, the doc- 
tor asserts, his Holiness is in good health. 


Our Consul Leaves Tangier. 


TANGIER, Morocco, July 15.—Mr. Frank 
C. Partridge, the United States Consul here, 


has started on his way home. Pending the 
arrival of Mr. Partridge’s successor the af- 
fairs of the Consulate will be in charge of 
Mr, Lilly, Secretary of the Consulate. 


Soldiers Ill in Prussian Camp. 


ALTONA, Prussia, July 15.—A mysterious 
illness seized the soldiers here after dinner 


yesterday, To-day 165 are in the hospital. 
mon sean examination of the food is being 
made, 


Charged with Theft in Canada, 


LONDON, July 15.—J. A. Theriault was 
remanded at Bow Street Police Court to- 


day, on the charge of stealing $475 from 
the Department of Agriculture at Quebec. 


MME. SCALCHI’S CONCERT TOUR 


To Continue Twenty-five Weeks and 
Include All the Principal 


American Cities. 


The announcement of Mme. Sofia 
Scalchi’s coming operatic concert tour is 
made by way of an illustrated catalogue 
containing pictures of every member of the 
company which will assist the prima donna 
during the season of 1898 and 1899, under 
the management of George C. Dent. The 


tour will begin about the middle of Oc- 
tober and continue for twenty-five weeks, 
during which time the company will be 
heard in very nearly all the leading cities 
in the country. 

The programmes, which Signor Marcello 
Lobardi, the musical director, proposes to 
present will include grand opera arias, fa- 
vorite ballads, duets, quartets, followed by 
an act of opera, presented with complete 
costumes, scenery, and paraphernalia. Acts 
from ‘ Semiramide,’’ with Mme. Scalchi 
as Arsace, her famous role; “ Il Trovatore,”’ 
“Faust,” and ‘‘ Martha” will be made a 
feature. 

The members of the company will be Mlle. 
Héléne Noldi, soprano; Signor Cordurri 
Canzio, tenor, and Signor Achille Alberti, 
baritone. 


THEATRICAL GOSSIP. 


Mile. Cecile Loraine, a prima donna s0- 
prano, will make her appearance in this 
country the coming season for the first time 
on the concert stage. Although an Ameri- 
can by birth, Mile. Loraine has never been 
heard in public in this country. 


Rosenthal, the pianist, who broke down in 
health the middle of last season 1n Chicago, 
being compelled to abandon his tour, has 
again recovered his health and is rusticat- 
ing in the Tyrol, preparing for his American 
tour, which opens in this city on the even- 
ing of Oct. 26, in Carnegie Hall. 


Rudolph Aronson has opened negotiations 
with the leaders of three of the largest 
bands and orchestras in Europe to play a 
season of four months in New York, com- 
mencing next May. They include the Garde 
Republicaine Band of France, Ziehr’s Or- 
chestral Band of Berlin, and the Imperial 
Gypsy Orchestra of Vienna. 


Maestro Eugenio Sorrentino, and his band 
of Italian musicians, the Banda Rossa, 
leave for St. Louis to-morrow night to fulfill 
a Summer park engagement in that city, 
onsonman Gy. the Lenox Lyceum will close 
its season of Summer concerts to-night. The 
concerts of Lieut. Godfrey’s Band and the 
Banda Rossa have been extremely success- 
ful, Sorrentino will sail for Europe at the 
conclusion of his western engagement, and 
will return in the Fal! with twenty of the 
best men he can select in Italy, recruiting 
his present band up to fifty men, and will 
tour the country, going as far‘as the Pacific 
Coast. 

As a souvenir of the successful production 
of the Wagner cycles at Covent Garden, 
London, two volumes are immediately to be 
issued, the first with the text, by M. Louis 
Parker, and the second containing illustra- 
tions by C. Robinson, and portraits of all 
the artists who took part. The season of 
those operas concluded last Tuesday a week 
ago, with the postponed performance of 
* Gétterdimmerung.” Maurice Grau writes 
that the season was successful beyond any- 
thing ever anticipated by him, and the 
interest taken is demonstrated by the fact 
that the number of persons at each perform- 
ance has averaged about 2,800. At the last 
performance of ‘‘ Gétterdimmerung”’ there 
were many instances cf gentlemen standing 
throughout the performance, including the 
intervals, which, taking all in all, lasted 
from 4 o’clock in the afternoon until 10:30 
in the evening.. 


POWER HOUSE ON THE PIERS. 


Metropolitan Company’s Plan to Build 
a Plant on East River. 


The Board. of Docks and Ferries, at its 
meeting yesterday, considered the applica- 
tion of the Metropolitan Street Railway 
Company for permission to build a power 
house on the piers between Ninety-fifth and 
Ninety-sixth Streets, on the East River. 


The power house is designed to furnish 
electric motive pewet for the new lines of 
underground railway the company expects 
to construct.; A location on the river front 
would permit, it was said, of rapid and in- 
expensive handling of coal and other sup- 
plies, as also of building material during the 
course of construction. Freight boats could 
unload their contents at the pier house, 
and specia! machinery would be installed for 
the prompt passage of such material from 
one part of the plant to another. 

The Commissioners, after some discussion, 
referred the application to Commissioner 
Meyer, and to the Department’s Engineer 
for consideration and report. 


Steamship Steward Drowned. 


Assistant Steward James Logan of the 
Anchor Line Steamship Furnessia was 
drowned last night while swimming with 


others of the ship’s crew near her pier at 
West Twenty-fourth Street. The men had 
been in the water for some time, and had 
engaged in a deep-diving contest. When 
Logan did not come to the surface in the 
usual time his friends paid little heed, think- 
ing he was giving an exhibition of skill, 
since he was an expert swimmer. After 
some time, however, they grew alarmed and 
made a search. It was futile, and the po- 
lice were notified. The body was not re- 
covered at a late hour. Logan was eight- 
een years old, a Scotchman, and unmarried, 


JAMES A. ROOSEVELT DEAD 
He Expires Suddenly on a Train 
of the Long Island Railroad. 


WAS A VICTIM OF APOPLEXY 


His Nephew Is Col. Theodore Roose- 
velt of the Rough Riders—His Long 
and Prominent Career in This City. 


James A, Roosevelt, an uncle of Col. Theo- 
dore Roosevelt of the Regiment of “Rough 
Riders, died yesterday afternoon at 5:15 
o'clock on a Long Island Railroad train, 
near Hyde Park. The case was diagnosed 
as apoplexy by Dr. J. W. Ewing of 134 
West Fifty-eighth Street, Manhattan, who 
Was a passenger on the train and attended 
him. Mr. Roosevelt was seventy-three years 
old. 

Mr. Roosevelt had lived for many years 
during the Summer months in a handsome 
villa on Cove Neck, Oyster Bay, that ad- 
joins the Summer home of Frederick Bene- 
dict, the well-known yachtsman, and he 
usually left for home in the 4:32 express 
from Long Island City. He occupied his 
usual seat yesterday and chatted with one 
of the passengers -until Jamaica was 
reached. after which he became engrossed in 
the evening paper. 

David Watson, the news agent on the 
train, noticed when he brought a basket of 


fruit to Mr, Roosevelt that his head was 
hanging on one side, and that his ears had 
assumed a peculiar blue tinge. The boy 
touched him’ on the arm, and, receiving no 
response, placed the basket on_the floor 
and at once informed President Baldwin of 
the railroad company, who was talking with 
BE. M, Townsend of Oyster Bay and other 
friends near the forward end of the car, 
that Mr, Roosevelt appeared to be ill. The 
train was at that time at Hyde Park. 


Passengers Lend Assistance. 


President Baldwin anda another official of 
the road went back to where Mr. Roosevelt 
was seated, and with the assistance of 
Watson they relieved the sick man of his 
collar and shoes. Another of the passengers 


went through the train in search of a physi- 
cian, and returned with Dr. Ewing, who im- 
mediately administered a hypodermic injec- 
tion of brandy in Mr. Roosevelt’s arm. 
Conductor Jones was instructed to stop 
the train at Mineola, and al) erforts were 
made to revive the patient, but without 
result, and in a few minutes he was beyond 
the skill of the physician. The body was 
carried into the smoking compartment of 
the car, where it remained until the train 
arrived at Oyster Bay. 

Mrs. Roosevelt, who was awaiting his 
coming in a launch at the Seawanhaka 
Yacht Club dock, was informed that her 
husband had missed the train, but was no- 
tified of his death later in_the evening. 
Permission was granted by Justice of the 
Peace Walter Franklin for the removal of 
the body, the application being made by 
Leroy Dresser, the yachtsman, who was 
also a passenger on the train, and who was 
a close friend of Mr. Roosevelt. 3 

James Aifred Roosevelt was born in 1825, 
of old Knickerbocker stock. His early edu- 
cation he received from private tutors, and 
was mainly derived from a study of the 
classics. When of age he became a partner 
in a mercantile business house that had 
been started in the last century. During 
the war of the rebellion he did not see 
active service, but he has been termed “‘ one 
of those who made themselves honorably 
conspicuous at home as ‘ War Democrats,’ ” 
in company with such men as Jonn T. Ag- 
new, William Allen Butler, and William 
Butler Duncan, who in the Legislature of» 
1861 rallied the War Democrats for the de- 
fense of the Union. : 

He remained strongly patriotic during the 
war, was one of the earliest members of 
the Union League Club, and was the Hast- 
ern representative of the Western Sani- 
tary Commission, 

After the war he devoted himself to the 
banking business. He married a Miss Em- 
len, and his son, W. Emlen Roosevelt, was 
his partner in the banking firm of Roose- 
velt & Son, 33 Wall Street. He was a 
brother of Robert A. Roosvelt, and a cousin 
of James H. Roosevelt, the founder of 
Roosevelt Hospital, who died in 1863, be- 
qeathing a sum of money from which the. 
hospital was constructed. In 1871 the hos- 
pital was opened, and since 1873 James A. 
Roosevelt had been a member of its Board 
of Trustees, and for the last three years 
President of the board. 


Other Places of Trust. 


Among other positions of trust and honor 
held by him were those of Vice President 
and Treasurer of the Bank for Savings, 
President and Director of the Broadway 


Improvement Company, Director of the Buf- 
falo, Rochester and Pittsburg Railway 
Company, Director of the Central and South 
American Telegraph Company, Vice Presi- 
dent and Director of the Chemical Nation- 
al Bank, member of the Board of Man- 
agers of the Delaware and Hudson Canal 
Company, Director of the Eagle Fire Com- 
pany, Director of the Greenwich Insurance 
Company, Trustee ot the New York Life 
Insurance and Trust Company, and Direct- 
or of the New York, Chicago and St. Louis 
Railroad Company. 

In 1895 he was appointed by Major Strong 
a Park Commissioner. He was a member of 
the Metropolitan Club, City Club, Century 
Club, Seawanhaka Yacht Club, Corinthian 
Yacht Club, Riding Club, Down Town Club, 
and the Hudson River Ice Yacht Club. He 
was also identified with the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art. His city residence was at 
4 West Fifty-seventh Street. 


OUTING FOR POOR PEOPLE. 


Over Five Hundred and Fifty Women 
and Children Enjoy an Excur- 
sion to Coney Island. 


Over 550 women and children were taken 
to Coney Island yesterday by the New 
York Association for the Improvement of 
the Conditicn of the Poor. The association 
had arranged for the start at 9:30 o’clock, 
but as early as 8:30 the excursionists began 
to arrive at Pier 10, the starting point. 
They came from Essex, Hester, Mulberry, 
and other hot ard crowded streets in the 
tenemert districts. 

Upon the arrival at Coney Island a spe- 
cial train conveyed the party to the south- 
ern end of the island. Here they were im- 
mediately taken to the pavilion facing the 


beach and given a substantial lunch. The 
crowning event of the day was the bath- 
ing. Dr. H. E. Crampton, managing physi- 
cian, gave each member of the party a 
bathing slip two hours” after lunch. 
Immediately there was a great rush for 
the bathhouses, women and children alike 
standing in long lines patiently waiting 
their turns. 

Ten minutes after the first detachment 
had been given suits, they swarmed down to 
the beach. After them came others, and 
still others, until the water was alive with 
shouting and laughing humanity. Little 
youngsters barely able to toddle through 
the sand started into the waves, only to 
return to terra firma almost immediately. 
Women carrying young babies would come 
out of the water to lay one child upon the 
sand and to take back another. The fun 
continued for about an hour, after which 
refreshments. were served, 

At 1 o’clock delegates of the class in prac- 
tical philanthropy of the Charity Organiza- 
tion Society to the number of forty arrived 
at the association’s invitation to inspect its 
buildings and grounds. After luncheon they 
were shown through the various buildings 
by Mrs. K. Hartshorn and Dr. Thomas K. 
Smith. The interior finish throughout is in 
varnished oak, giving the large and airy 
rooms a cool and cleanly aspect. The build- 
ings are three in number, the first floors 
being devoted to dining rooms and offices. 
Upon the second floor are situated the dor- 
mitories. The beds are of iron, white en- 
ameled, and spotlessly clean. In the chil- 
dren’s dormitory, in Building B, éach child 
is assigned its own bed, and in the large 
—e- each has a separate basin and 
owel. 

The association divides its work into three 
branches. Sick mothers and their babes are 
taken for a period of two weeks. Each 
mother is provided with a bed, besides a 
crib for the child. The work of the second 
branch consists in the care of crippled 
children, Ten are taken every two 
weeks from the Hospital for Crip- 
yew in this city and lodged for that 
ength of time. “It is really wonderful to 
note the improvement in these children,” 
said Dr. Crampton to a TIMES reporter yes- 
terday. ‘“ Their average stay is eleven and 
a half days, and the gain in flesh one and 
a half pounds. They get plenty of good, 
wholesome food and fresh milk.” 

The third branch of the society’s work 
consists in taking large parties of poor wo- 
men and their children for a day’s trip to 
the home three times a week. The work 
is carried on entirely through private sub- 
scriptions. 


DEATH LIST OF A DAY. 


Edmund O'Connor. 


Ex-State Senator Edmund O’Connor died 
yesterday at Binghamton. . 

Edmund O’Connor was one who had risem 
to a high position ag a result of his’ own 
efforts, He was born near Mallow, County 
Cork, in November, 1848, He was three 
years old when his parents arrived in the 
United States. They settled at Little Falls, 
Herkimer County, this State. On the death 
of his father, in 1862, Edmund was thrown 
upon his own resources. He had gained 
some preparaiory education in public and 
parochial schools, and by working in ham- 
mer shops and railroad blacksmith shops 
at Little Falls.he managed to save enough 
to attend several terms at the Little Falls 
Academy, and later at the academy at 
Delhi, N. Y., from which he was graduated 
in’ 1868, In the Fall of 1869 he began read« 
ing law in the office of Judge Rollin H, 
Smith at Little Falls, and in October of the 
succeeding year he was admitted to the 
bar at Oswego, 

He made Binghamton his residence in 
August, 1873. In 1880 he was appointed one 
of the Trustees of the Binghamton Asylum 
for the Chronic Insane, in which position 
he continued for years. In 1881 he was 


chosen Chairman of the Auditing Committee 
of this institution. 

He was elected to the State Senate in 
1889 by a plurality of 4,160. He served threa 
successive terms as a representative of the 
Twenty-fifth Senatorial District. He served 
as Chairman on the Committee on Com- 
merce and Navigation, and was a member of 
the Committee on Judiciary and Internal 
Affairs in his first term. He was a can- 
didate for re-election and was elected by 
a plurality of 2,460. He was a member of 
the Judiciary Committee, the Committee on 
Military Affairs, and the. Committee om 
Rules. 

In the session of 1894 Senator O’Connor 
advanced a large number of bills changin 
the judicial system of the State. His chi 
bill, which became a law, provided for am 
equal division of the election officers of the 
State between the Republican and Demo- 
cratic Parties, with the object of securing 
pure elections. He also introduced bills 

epriving the State Commission in Lunacy 
of its powers to supervise the financial ace 
counts of the State hospitals for the in- 
sane, for the insurance of State buildings, 
and for the creation of a commission to 
draw up a general city charter. 

At the opening of the legislative session 
of 1895 he was elected President pro tem- 
pore of the Senate, which was considered a@ 
signal honor. 

In later life he was mostly busied withi 
his legal practice. He was classed as one 
of the four or five leading lawyers of Bing- 
hamton, and had an extensive practice: tla 
Was a man of fine presence, and was con- 
sidered to be one of the most eloquent 
speakers of the southern row of counties. 

illiam O’Connor, one of the Port Ware 
dens of New York, was a brother of Sene 
ator O’Connor. 


Charles Lewis. 


Charles Lewis, a well-known wool mer- 
chant, died yesterday morning of apoplexy 
at his residence, 318 West Fifty-fifth Street. 
The deceased, who was fifty years old at 
the time of his death, was a member of 
the firm of Charles Lewis & Brothers, 


wholesale woolen merchants, at 315 Church 
Street. He was associated with a number 
of Hebrew charities, was the Treasurer of 
the West End Synagogue, and a member 
of the Narragansett Club. He leaves a wife 
and two children. 


Obituary Notes. 


Dr. WILLIAM H. HopeMan, aged fortys 
six, one of the best-known physicians of 
Saratoga died yesterday morning. 


JAMES WARBURTON of Pawtucket, R. Ee 
the oldest engraver in the country and one 
of the most expert in the art, died at his 
home there yesterday. He was born in Eng- 
land seventy-one years ago. 


DIED. 


AITKEN.—At Elizabeth, N. J., on 14th inst. 
after a few days’ illness, Henry Aitken, aged 
78 years. 

Funeral from his late residence, 212 Rahway 
Av., on Saturday afternoon at 3:30 o'clock, 
Pennsylvania Railroad train leaves New York 
for South Elizabeth at 2:30. Friends are kindly 
requested to omit flowers. 


DEATHS REPORTED JULY 15. 


Manhattan and Bronx, 
Ages of one year or under are put down one year, 
sis tbe: Renee ala Amante ciate tha adBnanmndh clin: ta. 


2 Age | Dat 
Name and Address. | . ieee 
Say (ee ee pee [Y’rs.|July. 
BLACKBURN, T., 673 E. 147th St 2 
BLAKER, John, 842 E. 49th St 
BLASBURG, A., .223 Broome St.... 
CURTISS, J. A., 261 W. 128th St.... 
CROOKS, A, E., 176th & Anthony Av. 
CUSHING, Mary, 362 W. 
CARP, Israel, 244 E, 2d St 
CUNNINGHAM, J., 48 Bethune 
CLARK, Frank, 317 Bowery 
DREISS, M. C., 800 E. 112th St.... 
DUGGAN, Charles D., 441 E. 75th St.. 
DEUTSCH, Pauline, 67 5th St 
DE GAETANO, D., 23 Marion St.... 
DE BAILOS, D. H,, 157 W. 5ist St. 
FISCHER, Mathias, 112 B. 115th St. 
FISCH, Barbara, 220 Delancey St 
FELD, Mary, St. Joseph’s Hospital.. 
FINCH, C. H., 1,968 Bathgate Av.... 
FOREMAN, Margaret, Brooklyn 
GRIMES, Margaret, 268 Monroe 
GUITJAHR, Eva, 178 Av C 
GORHAM, Mary, 174 E. 126th St.. 
GOLDBERG, Max, 469 St. Ann’s Av..| 
GINGHAM, L. A., 410 E. 118th St. 
GLEASON, E., 751 Columbus Av.... 
HANDELMAN, B., 146 Forsyth St.. 
HILLS, Helen, 1,028 Tiffany St 
HOPF, Eddie, Riverside Hospital... 
HOGAN, Mary, Alms House.......... 
JACKSON, David, 225 E. 26th St... 
JULIUS, Lehman, 517 W. 89th St..../ 
KESSLER, Minnie, 1,580 Ist Av.... 
KESSLER, Herman, 82 Cannon St.. 
KING, Aleathe B., 410 W. 39th St... 
KENZEL W. B., 1,059 Elsmere Pl... 
KIRSCHENBAUM, F., 338 E. Hous- 
ton 
LEONHARDT, J., St. Joseph’s Hos../ 
McDONALD, Rosetta, 4375 Broome §St.} 
McGUIRL, J., 107 Amstei#iam Av | 
McCARTHY, Cath., 34 Jackson St..| 
McGRATH, T., 158th St. and Ger- | 
TOE | AU wis coekc+mane 44 6050.0 6.5 ons.ee wk S 
MASSETT, Maria M., 396 6th Av... 
MURPHY, Edward, 342 Morris Av.. 
MORRIS, A. L., Pelham Bay Park.. 
MOLONEY, Catharine, 55 Cherry St... 
MEAGHER, C. F. N., Hunt Estate.. 
ORT, Christian, 226 E. 56th St 
O'NEILL, C. E., Jr., 112 W. 101st St. 
PRAOST, Rudolph, 519 E. 85th St.. 
PAULSEN, T. M., 166 BE. 100th St... 
PINE, William, 210 W. 20th St.... 
RAMBOUSED, Mary, 432 E. 73d St.. 
RIEDMULLER, M., 328 Delancey St. 
RIDDLE, James, foot W. 2ist St-... 
ROTH, Louis, 389 7th Av..... someon ¢ a 
SCHATI, Lena, 321 E. 85th St 
SPADER, Amelia M., Colored Hos.. 
SEDELL, Emma L., 132 W. 21st St. 
SMITH, H. H. A., Tappan, N. Y.... 
SHANNY, Catharine, 248 W. 64th St. 
SCHOLEY, Ethel J., 330 W, 40th St... 
STANTON, Myles, 100 W. 17th St.... 
TILLISTRAND, M., 690 10th Av.... 
WIEDER, Albert, 509 E. 16th St.... 
WHITE, Robert N., 158 E. 110th St... 
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Brooklyn. 


BARTON, Almira, 861 Lafayette Av. 
BARNY, Albert, Brooklyn Hospital... 
BATCHELAR, Alice, 72 Kosciusko St. 
BETTS, Jessie, 143 Tillary St........ } 
BURRILL, Martha, Bay 32d St. and| 
Benson AV... ..ecereececee aheedarthye 
COOK, Carrie, 143 Smith St.. 
CRUGER, John, Homeopathic Hosp.. 
COURTNEY, Patrick, 696 6th Av... 
COLE, Agnes, 514 Hicks St : 
CESLARO, Mariantono, 30 Carroll St. 
COHEN, Dominick, Kings Co. Hosp.. 
CAHILL, ‘Thomas, 62 Front St....... 1 
DAVIDSON, ‘Annie, 33d St. and 8d Av.| 
DWYER, John, ‘ Nassau St 
DONOHUE, Bridget, 62 W. 9th : 
DILLON, Thomas, St. John’s Home.. 
ERICKSON, Nellfe, Kingston Av. Hos- 


pital 
EKERATH, Frank, 
FISHER, Florence, 11 Prescott ,Place.. 
FITZSIMMONS, Hugh, St. John’s Hos- 

pital 
FOLEY, Charlies, 23 Hudson Av.....- 
GRAMPP Angela, Mills Lane ; 
HESSH, George, 55 Monteith St....-. 
HOWHD, Jennie, 146 Classon Av....... 
HEIN, George, 19 Stuyvesant St...... 
HASS, Henry, 1,369 De Kalb Av 
LEONARD, Michael, 63 South 3d St.. 
LYNCH, Rose, St. Mary’s Hospital. . 
LORD, Charlies, St. John’s Home 
LHIDLER, Otto, 926 Metropolitan Av. 
LAMBERTH, Alice, Brooklyn. Hosp.. 
MURRAY, Henry, 61 Butler St..... wer 
NUTTING, Harold, 576 Union St..... 
O’BRIEN, Catherine, 372 State St.... r0 
OSTRANDER, Elizabeth, 68 Powers..| Gi 
POELKER, Joseph, 55 South 2d St...) 1 
RICKARD, Francis, Kings Co, Hosp..} 52 
ROGERS, William, 210 Park Av it 
ROESSE, Henry, 65 Newell St 27 
STARK, Edward, 1,492 De Kalb Av.. 2 
STOLL, Harriet, 1,589 Gates Av.....| 1 
SWET, Franceska, St. Peter’s Hosp.. 38 
STACK, John, 826 South Ist St.......) 26 
SMITHSON, Joseph, 191 Adams St....] 48 
SHULTZ, Florence, 24 Prospect St... + 
SCHMIDT, Dorothea. German Home.. 
TURNER, Joseph, 227 48th St 
THOMPSON, Clinton, 135 Division Av. 
VELSOR, Daniel, 205 Skillman St.... 
VOSS, Wilhelmina, 620 Wythe Av.... 
WONTERS, Theodore, 228 Suydam... 
WILLIAMS, Joseph, 222 Walworth St. 
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SPECIAL NOTICES, 


WIRE WINDOW SCREENS and doors, custom 

made, all woods, screen fixings and wire. ROB» 
BUCK, 172 Fulton St., N. Y., and 417 Hamilton 
Av., near 14th St., Brooklyn, 





FINANCIAL DIRECTORY. 


Chemical National Bank 
270 Broadway. 


National Bank of Commerce 
CAP. AND SUR., $8,500,000. 31 Naseana St. 


Hanover National Bank 


CAPITAL, $1,000,000. SURPLUS, $2,000,000. 
9 and 11 Nassau St. 


The Nassau Bank 


Corner Beekman and Nassau Streets. 


Central National Bank 


320 Broadway. 


Continental Trust Company 
30 Broad St. 


NEW YORK SEC.RITY & TRUST CO., 
44 and 46 Wall Street, 
CAPITAL, $1,000,000. SURPLUS, $1,500,000. 


Washington Trust Company 


Stewart Building, 280 Broadway. 
PHILADELPHIA, 


Fourth Street National Bank 


Capital $1,500,000. Surplus $1,200,000. 


BANKERS’ 


Spencer Trask & Co., 


BANKERS. 
Bonds and Stocks Bought and Sold 


on Commission. 
DEALERS IN 


Investment Securities. 


27 and 29 Pine St., New York. 
State and Jemes Sts., Albany. 


P. J. Goodhart & Co., 


Dealers in 


Bank & Trust Co. Stocks. 


Members N. 


CARDS. 


Y. Stock Exchange, 
3s 


LEHMAN BROS. 


NOS. 16-22 WILLIAM ST., NEW YORK. 


Deal in investment securities, and execute 
orders on New York Stock Exchange. 
Members of the Stock, Cotton, Coffee, 
and Produce Exchanzes, New York. 


WALL STREET. 





FINANCIAL. 


Columbus, Sandusky & Hocking 


REORGANIZATION. 


At the request of numerous holders of securi- 
ties the undersigned Committee has extended 
the time for the deposit of securities under the 
plan of reorganization of May 12, 1898, to and 
including July 16th, 1898, after which time 
no deposits will be received except upon terms 
to be prescribed by the committee. 

LOUIS FITZGERALD, 

JOHN T. TERRY, 

LEVI Cc. WEIR, 

FRANK Kk. STURGIS, 

JOHN G. DESHLER, 

HENRY W. PUTNAM, Jr., 
Committee. 


BEWARD, GUTHRIE & STEELE, Counsel, 
ALVIN W. KRECH, Sec’y, 120 Broadway. 
New York, June 28, 1898. 


NEW 3% 


War Loan Bonds 


BOUGHT AND SOLD.” 
Allotments Financed 


WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 
Cumberland Electric Licht & Power Co, 


Nashville, Tenn. 
First Mortgage 6% Gold Bonds, 


In conformity with provisions of the Mortgage 
dated July 1, 1892, securing the above Bonds, 
‘we, the undersigned Trustees, hereby give notice 
that five (5) Bonds of $1,000 each, Nos. 1384, 183, 
209, 365, and 405, have been this date fairly and 
without preference or discrimination drawn by 
Jot for redemption at 104% and accrued interest. 
The ds as drawn will be paid on presen- 
tation at the office of the Atlantic Trust Company, 
No. 39 William Street, New York City, on the 
first day of August next, from which date inter- 
est will cease to accrue thereon, 

ATLANTIC TRUST COMPANY, 
Trustee. 
June 24, 1898. 


People’s Electric Light & Power Com’y, 


In conformity with the provisions of the mort- 
age dated March 1, 1892, securing the above 

nds, we, the undersigned Trustees, hereby give 
motice that Bond No. 56 of $1,000 has this day 
fairly and without preference or discrimination 
been drawn by lot for redemption at 104% and 
laccrued interest. Such bond will be paid on 
Presentation at the office of the Atlantic Trust 
Company, No. 39 William Street, New York City, 
on the first day of August next, from which 
@ate interest will cease to accrue thereon, 

ATLANTIC TRUST COMPANY, 


Trustee. 
June 28, 1898. 


VERMILYE&CO., 


BANKERS 


and Dealers in 


U, §. Government Bonds 


NASSAU AND PINE STS,, 
NEW YORK CITY. 


The-Tradesmens National Bank 


Of the City of New York. 
Capital and Surplus - - - + $875,000 


JAMES MACNAUGHTAN, Pres. 
DAVID H. BATES, Vice Pres. 
JAMES W. CLAWSON, Cashier. 


PUBLICATION BY THE WEST SIDE BANK 

of the moneys remaining unclaimed, in acord- 
‘ance with Section 28, Article 1, Chapter 689, of 
gre New York State B 


Charles Carew.... 
H. McAleenan.... one , 
Estate Cath. O'Neill... 66.29 
State of New York, City and County of Ne 
York, 8. 8.: 
, THBO. M. BERTINE, Cashier of the West 
Side Bank of New York, in the said county, 
{being duly sworn, says that the foregoing is in 
ell respects a true statement, to the best of his 
nowledge and belief, of the unclaimed moneys 
equired to be published, according to Section 28 
Article 1, Chapter 689, of the Banking Laws of 
2692, State of New York. 
THBO. M. BERTINE. 
Sworn to before me this 14th day of July, 1898. 
NATHANIEL MILLS, Jr., 
Notary Public, Kings Co 
Certificate filed in New York Co. 
e16-law6w8S 


NS Resturant 
METROPOLITAN TRUST COMP’Y 


Capital en CITY OF NEW YORK. 
a ,000,000, 
Gurplus 1,000,000, } 37 and 39 Wall St. 
BRAYTON IVES, President. 
FREDERICK D. TAPPEN, Vice President. 
CHAS. M. JESUP, 2d Vice President, 
BEVERLY CHEW, Secretary. 
RAYMOND J. CHATRY. Asst. Secretary. 


BROWN BROTHERS & CO., 


NO. 569 WALL ST., 
§6SUE COMMERCIAL AND TRAVELERS’ 
en AVAILABLE IN ALL PARTS OF 


——— 


THE FINANCIAL MARKETS 


Stock market under pressure. 


In so far as the stock market was con- 
cerned, the American victory at Santiago 
had practically no effect. The good news 
created no new enthusiasm yesterday, and 
there was no new aggressive buying of 
Stocks. In fact the buying was no differ- 
ent in character from that which has been 
in evidence for some time past—steady, con- 
fident purchasing by strong financial inter- 
ests. 


In Wall Street so far the chief result of 
the Santiago victory has been only to incite 
the professional room traders to further 
selling. The whole trading contingent yes- 
terday hammered stocks from the opening 
of the market to the close, apparently theor- 
izing that because stocks did not spurt up on 
the news of the fall of Santiago the buying 
power was exhausted. As a result a gen- 
eral decline in the market was brought 
about—but only through a material exten- 
sion of the already large short interest. 

s,* 

In yesterday’s market there was no liq- 
uidation. Undoubtedly in many instances 
speculators who had bought stocks in an- 
ticipation of the capture of Santiago sold 
them when that news came. But holders 
of securities did not find reason for liquida- 
tion in the approach of peace. Well-in- 
formed Wall Street interests look upon 
Thureday’s victory as practically deciding 
the war. Negotiations between the Ameri- 
can and Spanish Governments may drag on 
for some time; we may have to do more 
fighting and take more cities. But the vic- 
tory at Santiago placed the early termina- 
tion of the war beyond all doubt, 

*,* 

Every effort was used yesterday by the 
bears to bring about a general selling move- 
ment. Oid bugaboos were trotted out and 
made to do service. Stories of yellow fever 
ravages among the American troops were 
widely circulated, and much was to be 
heard of German intervention at Manila. 
But the bears were compelled to do the sell- 
ing themselves, and chiefly this selling was 
of stocks borrowed for that purpose. 

s,* 

Government bonds cloged unchanged for all 
the isSues except the old 4s, which were 
% lower on the bid price. There were no 
sales, 

*,* 

Net changes in stock quotations of one- 

half of 1 per cent. or more were: 


Stocks Advanced, 


Laclede Gas .....+.+ 
%|Morris & Essex ....1% 
. pf.14iN. J. Central 
%4IN. Y. Air Brake....1% 
P. & G.. \%| Wabash .... 


Stocks Declined. 


Malting Co %;Mich, Central 
Spirits pf o|Minnesota Iron 
Sugar Ref i\Mo., Kan. & TF. pf.. 
Tobacco |Missouri Pac q 
Am. Steel & Wire.,1 |Mobile & Ohio 
At., T. & S. F. pf.. %|/New York Cent 
Brook. Rap. Tran...1%|Norf. & West. 
Brunswick City North. Pacific 
Canada Southern North. Pac. pf. 
Ches. & Ohio ly|Pacific Mail 
Chi., B. & Q 1%/Penn. Railroad ; 
Chi., Ind. & Louis.. 44| People’s Gas, Chi... 
Chi., Mil. & St. P.. %|Reading ist pf 
Chi. & Northwest..1%jst. L. & S, F. ist pf.J 
R. Il. & Pac...1 |St. Paul & Omaha..2 
, C. & St. L..1%}Tenn. C. & Iron 4 
Lor. & W.. %)Texas Pacific 
Gas 2%|Third Avenue 
Den. & Rio Gr. pf.. %/Union Pacific 
Des Moines & Ft. D. %/Union Pac. pf 
Great North. pf.... %'U. S. Leather pf.... % 
Illinois Cent. . S. Rubber XS 
Illinois Steel 4| J. S. Rubber pf 
Lake Erie & W. pf. %) West. Union 
Louis. & Nash 1 |W. & LL. EB pt., 
Manhattan Con .... 
Met. St. Railway....5 


Net changes in bond quotations of 1 per 
cent. or more were; 
Bonds Advanced. 


Am. Cotton Oil 8s...1 [Nort. & West. genl..1 
Chi. & E. Ill. genl..1%!Om. & St. Louis ist.2% 
Cin., D. & Tr. Ist..1%!U. Pac. col. tr. 4%s.4% 


Bonds Declined. 


Flint & P. M. 5s....1 |P., D. & Ev. 1st t. r.1 
Kings Co. El. Ist....1%) 


Am. Express 
Brook. Un. 

Chi., M. & St. 
Consol. Ice 
Kan. City, 


Am. 
Am, 
Am. 
Am. 





MONEY AND EXCHANGE, 


Money on call loans at 1@1% per cent., 
closing at 1% per cent. 

Time money, 2% per cent. for thirty to 
sixty days, 3 per cent. for ninety days to 
four months, 34% per cent. for five to six 
months. Commercial paper rates, 3%4 per 
cent. for indorsed bills receivable, 4 per 
cent, for choice single names, and 444@51% 
per cent. for others. 

‘Clearing House exchanges, $121,989,090; 
balance, $8,774,021; Sub-Treasury debit bal- 
ance, $643,531. 

Money on call in Gondon, % per cent. 
Rate of discount in the open market, 14%@ 
14% per cent. for short and 1 3-16@1% per 
cent, for three months’ bills. 

Foreign exchange market was dull and 
steady. Posted rates were unchanged at 
$4.8514 for sixty days and $4.87 for demand. 
Actual business was done at $4.8444@$4.84% 
for sixty days, $4.85%@$4.86 for demand, 
$4.86@$4.864%4 for cable transfers, and $4.83 
@$4.83% for commercial. 

In Continental, Paris francs were quoted 
at 5.20@5.205g for long and 5.18% for short, 
reichsmarks at 94 18-16 and 9554, and guild- 
ers at 40 3-16@404% and 40%. 

New York exchange quoted as follows: 
Chicago—10c premium. Boston—lic  dis- 
count. San Francisco—Sight, 15c premium; 
telegraphic, 1744c premium. New Orleans— 
Commercial, 25c premium; bank, $1 pre- 
mium. Savannah—Buying, 1-16c discount; 
selling, 1-16c premium. Charleston—Buying, 
par; selling, \%c premium. Cincinnati—Be- 
tween banks, par; over counter, 50c pre- 
mium., St. Louis—Par. 


IMPORTS OF DRY GOODS. 


The imports of dry goods at the port of 
New York for the week were valued at 
$1,719,482, against $1,229,975 last week and 
$2,376,518 for the corresponding week last 
year. The value of dry goods marketed 
was $1,572,882, against $1,330,734 last week 
and $2,704,586 in the same week of last year. 


THE LONDON MARKET. 


American shares were lower in the Lon- 
don market. The principal changes were: 
Advanced—Reading, %, to 9, and Erie first 
preferred. %, to 36. Declined—New York 
Central, 1, to 121%; Illinois Central, %, to 
112%; Louisville and Nashville, 5%, to 54%; 
Pennsylvania, %, to 60%; St. Paul, %, to 
102; Atchison, \%, to 14, and Canadian Pa- 
cific, 4%, to 85%. Erie sold at 138%. British 
consols declined \, to 1117-16 for money 
and to 111% for the account. 

The Bank of England lost £15,000 bullion 
on balance. In Paris rentes sold at 13f 10c. 
Gold was quoted in Buenos Ayres at 176, 
and in Rome at 107.32. 

MR. KEENE NOT GOING ABROAD, 

One of the many rumors put into circula- 
tion yesterday told that Mr. James R. 
Keene was about to sail for Europe, and 
that he was beginning to sell out his stocks. 
Mr. Keene emphatically denied the state- 
ment. He said: 

“There is not a word of truth in it. I 
have not even contemplated such a trip. 
You can deny it absolutely and unreserv- 
edly.” 


THE BUYING OF ATCHISON. 


Atchison preferred yesterday held its po- 
sition as the leader in activity, about 24,000 
shares changing hands. Again there was 
steady buying by brokers who are believed 
to be acting for foreign interests. Boston 
houses were also buyers of the stock, Atch- 
ison preferred sold down to 34, but its net 
loss for the day was only 1 per cent. 


INVESTMENT BUYING. 


Despite the pronounced weakness of the 
market, many of the standard investment 
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shares advanced materially yesterday on 
small purchases. Three hundred shares cf 
St. Paul preferred put that stock up 1% 
points. Morris and Essex, on the purchase 
of a single 100 shares, gained 1% points, 
and American Express on a like volume of 
trading gained 2 points. 


METROPOLITAN’S NEW STOCK. 


Metropolitan Street Railway dropped down 
from 158 to 152, and made a net loss of 5 
points yesterday on the official announce- 
ment that a meeting of the company’s stock- 
holders is to be called for Aug. 9 to au- 
thorize the issue of $15,000,000 new stock. 
It has been understood heretofore that the 
issue of new stock was to be $10,000,000, and 
the announcement of an extra $5,000,000 
came as a surprise and was responsible for 
the drop in the stock. 

It was not stated why the extra $5,000,000 
is to be issued, the announcement merely 
saying that that amount is to be left in the 
company’s treasury. Ten millions new stock 
is to be sold at once to stockholders at 
par, and the proceeds devoted to the re- 
tirement of debentures and to betterments 
and improvements. : 


STANDARD OIL’S BREAK. 


Standard Oil had a sensational decline 
yesterday, selling down to 400, against 428, 
the closing price, on Thursday. Subsequent- 
ly there was a recovery to 410, where the 
stock closed. The only explanation of the 
decline was a rumor that the next dividend 
is to be materially reduced. Rumors of this 
sort are always to be heard just before 
Standard Oil’s dividend period. Heretofore, 
however, they have proved wholly without 
foundation, 


LATEST GROSS EARNINGS. 


The Commercial and Financial Chronicle’s 
compilation of gross earnings for the first 
week of July to-day will cover seventy 
roads, and will show 0.60 per cent. increase 
in the aggregate over the same week of 
last year, The Chronicle's table follows: 


FIRST WEEK OF JULY. 


In- 
crease. 
$2,042 


De- 
1898. 

Alabama Great Southern..$29,204 ‘ 
Ann Arbor 23,19 793 
Atlantic & Danville o0 0-0 
Baltimore & Ohio S. W..106,839 cose 
Buffalo, Roch. & Pitts... 66,818 ooo 
Burl., Cedar R. & North. 66,993 ives 
Canadian Pacific 481,000 8,000 
Central of Geor, 6,917 
Chesapeake & oes 
Chicago & East. Illinois... 7 8,728 
3,127 

1,158 


8,703 
8,093 


18,250 
26,949 
1,216 
1,682 
“180 
6,489 
500 
44,371 
3,033 
6,243 
727 


18,340 
9,035 


Chi., Indianap. & Louisv. 
Col., Sandusky & H’k’g. 15,654 3,877 
Evansville & Terre Haute 21,012 
1,080 
Georgia 80,907 
Traverse City 910 838 
Chi. & Grand Trunk.. 
Kanawha & Michigan.... 8,809 : oo oe 
Kan, City, Pitts. & Gulf. 52,862 
Louisville & Nashville. .389,150 onal 
2 89,061 
Minneapolis & St. Léuis.. 34,586 
Mo. Pacific & Iron Mt...360, 000 seve 
N. Y., Ontario & Western. 69,75 
Ohio River......seseeses 20, 2 
Rio Grande Southern.... 7,902 
St. Louis Southwestern... 7 
Toledo, Peoria & West'n. 18,275 Ne 
3,514 
8,800 
Wheeling & Lake Erie... 30,628 


Chicago Great Western... 81,965 
Chi., Mil. & St. Paul....588,418 
Chicago Term. Transfer. 20,344 
Chicago & West Michigan. 33,791 5,523 
Denver & Rio Grande... .140,400 cov 
Detroit, G. R. & Western 25,488 2,414 
Evansv. & Indianapolis.. 6,169 464 
335 
Flint & Pere Marquette. 50,817 
Fort Worth & Rio Grande. 4,504 
9,450 
Georgia & Alabama 19,548 299 
Grand Rapids & Indiana.. 48,334 10,232 
Cincinnati, R. & Ft. W. 8,852 1,231 
Musk., Gr. Rap. & Ind.. 2,859 
Grand Trunk— 
Det., Gd. H. & MN: : $418,554 
International & Gt. North. 42,749 
Iowa Ce”.tral. . 30,418 
Kansas City, Ft. 8S. & M. 63,464 esce 
Kan. City, Mem. & Birm. 18,799 372 ©00-0 
Kansas City Sub. Belt.... 9,288 pont 
Lake Erie & Western.... 53,100 ones 8,580 
Louisv. Evansv. & St. L. 24,760 , 08 oo 00 
Mexican Central , O48 
Mexican National ,503 see 
4,284 
Minn., St. P. & S. Ste. M. 63,582 Coes 
Mo., Kansas & Texas....131,7 14,396 
Central Branch eens 
Mobile & Birmingham.... 403 
5,450 
Norfolk & Western 9 ovwe 
Northern Pacific..........37 
Oregon R. R. & Nav....13 
Peoria, Dec. & Evansv... 15,49: 
Pittsburg & Western.... 54,83 
Rio Grande Western 
St. Joseph & Gd. Island... , 
St. Louis & San Fran....12: 
Scuthern Railway 
Texas & Pacific 
Toledo & Ohio Central 
Toledo, St. L. & K. City. 35,905 
Wabash 218,875 
Western N. Y. & Penn.. 56,000 
Wicconsin Central 2,933 
Total, (70 roads)... .$6,422,864 $270,108 $231,896 
Net increase, (6.60 p. c.) eoes 88,212 


SUGAR TRUST UNDER PRESSURE, 


Sugar Trust was hammered by the trad- 
ers yesterday, but during the greater part 
of the day it showed much resistance. It 
was not until toward the close of business 
that the stock broke to any extent. Fur- 
ther talk regarding the aggressive plans of 
the trust’s competitors was heard. On the 
decline, however, there were indications of 
buying by interests identified with the man- 
agement of the company. 


OUR TRADE BALANCE. 


Treasury Department figures reporting the 
specie and merchandise imports and exports 
for the year ended June 30, 1898, are most 
encouraging. The excess of exports over 
imports was more than $615,000,000, an in- 
crease of more than 100 per cent. over 1897. 
Attestations of National prosperity like this 
cannot fail to bring the attention of Eu- 
rope to American investments. 


DUN’S AND BRADSTREET’S. 


In their weekly review of trade, Messrs. 
R. G Dun & Co. will to-day say: 


The destruction of a Spanish fleet, Bu- 
rope’s quick appreciation of the feat, the 
wearying flags of truce at Santiago, and at 
last the surrender have all influenced some 
markets day by day. But Americans have 
grown, an see that not many outside 
matters greatly influence the business 
which enables them to market $1,210,274,- 
015 worth of domestic products abroad in 
a year, against $616,062, worth imported. 
The new loan has proved a stupendous suc- 
cess, over $1,300,000,000 having been sub- 
scribed, and it is now the question of chief 
interest whether any banks will get 
enough, after personal subscriptions have 
been accepted, to support further circula- 
tion. Industries and business are at the 
naturally lowest point for the year, and 
therefore the records are the more im- 
pressive. 

The decrease in output of pig iron from 
225,378 tons weekly June 1, to 216,311 July 1, 
reed due to usual stoppages for repairs 
a little before July 1, carries with it a de- 
crease of 4,216 tons weekly in unsold stocks. 
If the first and last of the month represent- 
ed average production, the quantity con- 
sumed in manufacture would be 3.8 r 
cent. less than the highest ever attain in 
May, a small decrease for midsummer, but 
in fact the average production was larger, 
and decrease in consumption was smaller. 
Just when stagnation is customary, very 
many mills are crowded with orders for 
months, the Llinois rail mills until Decem- 
ber or later, with sales this week of 15,000 
tons, and structural works with a few con- 
tracts for 10,000 tons or more, while larger 
demands appear for cars, plates, and 
sheets, and better demands for bars at the 
East. One heavy sale of billets from Pitts- 
burg to Eastern Pennsylvania, at a conces- 
sion of 50 vents, is the only real decline in 
quotations, though Eastern steel bars are 
a shade lower. 

The Fall shipments just begin in boots and 
shoes, and works have smaller orders than 
they want, though many works for several 
months ahead, but others few because they 
refuse contracts at old prices. Leather 
costs more, but yields slightly for common 
hemlock sole, while prices of hides are de- 
cidedly weaker at Chicago. Behind all is 
a great distribution, by many dealers great- 
er than in May, and extraordinary abun- 
dance of pasturage promises cheaper cattle. 
Shipments from the East in July have been 
only 3,200 cases less than last year, when 
deliveries in the first half of the year were 
190,000 cases smaller, but shipments are 
now greater than in any former year, and 
17 per cent. greater than in 1892 

It is still between seasons for seol, but a 
few large purchases indicate some disposi- 
tion for business, and the demand for wool- 
en goods is better, though prices for some 
have been reduced, and the competition as 
to serges seems likely to be excessive. Sales 
of wool were but 7,641,700 pounds, 5,521,200 

ounds being domestic, for two weeks of 
uly, against 24,572,800 pounds last year, of 
which 11,965,600 pounds were domestic. e 
sale of 1,500,000 pounds Territory at prices 
lower than are being paid by Boston par- 
ties in Montana looks like business in the 
future. Cotton has been steady, in spite of 


good crop prospects, owing to larger for- 
eign buying. The : s in nis country are 


doing their share, and the demand for goods 
is gradually growing better. 
*,* 
Bradstreet’s report of the state of trade 


will say to-day: 


Pending the initiation of new Fall busi- 
ness, preparations for which are actively 
under way in all markets, there exists a 
quiet midsummer condition, accompanied, 
however, in most cases by ag steadiness 
and confidence in a promis outlook for 
Fall trade. Retrospection and review con- 
tinue to furnish many satisfactory illustra- 
tions of the favorable conditions experienced 
during the first half of the present year 
some of which seem bound to be duplicated 
during the second half. 

The heavy volume of the country’s busi- 
ness, despite midsummer influences, is 
shown by the total of bank clearings for 
this week, aggregating $1,204,414,000, 2 per 
cent. smaller than last week, but 16.6 per 
cent. larger than in this week a year ago, 
26 per cent. in excess of 1896, 17 per cent. 
larger than 1895, 47 per cent. larger than 
1894, and 5.6 per cent. larger than the rec- 
ord year 1892. : 

Though reflecting the sharp reduction in 
the domestic grain movement, a feature of 
the June trade, railroad earnings for that 
month surpass all recently preceding June 
records in a total for 112 roads of $42,356,- 
158, 6.5 per cent. in excess of June last year, 
which month marked a progressive gain 
over previous Junes for three years past. 
The showing for the six months is an un- 
questionably favorable one, the total earn- 
ings of 111 roads, with 100,000 miles of 
track, aggregating $278,609,157, 13.7 per cent. 
in excess of last yeer, and furnishing the 
largest total of earnings reported since the 
boom period just preceding the 1893 panic. 
A feature of the June operations was the 
practical elimination of the Klondike boom 
trom the railway situation, as was likewise 
the reduction in the grain movement, allow- 
ing the Southwestern roads to assume a 
more important position as respects volume 
of gain shown. Every group of roads in the 
country shows an increase in earnings for 
the first six months, the gains being most 
pronounced in the case of the Pacific or Far 
Western roads generally, the Granger roads,. 
and the central Western lines, ore mod- 
erate increases are reported by the South- 
ern group, the trunk lines, and the Eastern 
roads. 

Trade continues of a midsummer dullness 
at the East, but more inquiry for raw 
‘wool is a feature, and prices are well main- 
tained on a fairly large business for this 
time of year. Dry goods are still quiet, 
but rather more inquiry is noted at New 
York, where signs of Fall business are al- 
ready presenting themselves. The reduced 
output at Fall River has steadied prices of 
print cloths. Woolen goods are still dull, 
but salesmen are already preparing next 
Spring’s styles. Good cotton, sugar, and 
rice crop prospects give an undertone of 
Strength to the Southern trade situation, 
which is, however, rather dull at present, 
except at New Orleans, where Fall orders 
are reported of good volume. Some im- 
provement is also noted at Memphis. Feat- 
ures of the trade movement at the West 
are the imvroved demand for iron and steel 
at Chicago. Mills that have not shut down 
are reported filled with orders, and ‘pig 
iron sales are also larger. Louisville and 
St. Louis report the Fall trade outlook as 
good. Manufacturers of clothing at the 
first-mentioned city are doing a full busi- 
ness, but profits are small. Iron and steel 
bars are reported heavily sold ahead at St. 
Louis, while tin plates are slow. Machinery 
manufacturers at Cincinnati are busy. Crop 
and trade prospects continue good at the 
Northwest. eavy increases in export 
trade are reported from Puget Sound points, 
while the general rainfall has helped crop 
prospects in Washington. 

Our serial exports still continue in excess 
of corresponding periods of previous years, 
wheat and flour shipments aggregating 
2,910,827 bushels, as against 2,728,642 bush- 
els last week and comparing with 1,522,092 
bushels in this week a year ago, 2,963,949 
bushels in 1896, 1,652,892 bushels in 1895, 
and 1,873,300 bushels in 1894. Corn exports 
show an increase from last week aggregat- 
ing 2,822,248 bushels, as against 2,411,272 
bushels last week, 2,723,510 bushels in the 
corresponding week a year ago, 1,110,371 
bushels in 1896, 885,512 bushels in 1895, and 
172,000 bushels in 1894, 


WALL STREET TALE. 


The following topics of interest were dis- 
cussed in Wall Street yesterday: 
*,° 
Decrease in Rio Grande’s gross earnings 
first week in July due to fact that receipts 


for the same period last year were increased 
$46,000 through travel to Christian En- 
deavor Convention. 


Decline in Spanish 4s in London from 38% 
to 87 on fears that internal troubles are 
developing in the Kingdom. 


Increase of $9,836 in Lake Erie and West- 
ern surplus earnings for May, making an 
increase of $13,010 since Jan. 1. 


Sale of 100 shares Chicago Great West- 
ern debenture stock. First transaction on 
the Stock Exchange in this security since 
last December. 


Hardening tendency in discount rate in 
London market on account of heavy demand 
for gold by Japan and Holland. 


Preparations of Western roads to handle 
expected biggest grain crop in history of 
the West. 


Reduction in wages of employes by 
American Steel and Wire Company. 


Increase of $489,457 in imports dry goods 
at Port of New York for the week, as com- 
pared with the previous week, but decrease 
of $657,086, as compared with corresponding 
week last year, 


Official production of anthracite coal in 
June placed at 3,026,971 tons, as compared 
with an output of 2,920,424 tons in June 
last year, 


Hearing in Chicago on Aug. 1 by Inter- 
State Commerce Commission on subject of 
passenger rates made by Canadian Pacific 
and American lines. 


RAILROAD EARNINGS. 


1898. 1897. 1896. 

KANSAS CITY, FORT SCOTT & MEMPHIS— 
Mileage 975 975 961 
ist week July..... $63,464 2,657 65,364 
From Jan. 1 2,211,274 2,059,923 1,900,292 


KANSAS CITY, MEMPHIS £ ane meee 
27 


Mileage .....0+4+5 2 276 
Ist week July..... $18,799 $14,427 $16,883 
749,903 668,596 


527,790 
NORTHERN PACIFIC— 

Mileage 4,330 4,367 4,367 
Ist week July..... $373,341 $355,001 $426,954 

CHICAGO & WEST MICHIGAN for May— 
Gross earnings.... 146,706 127,111 117,034 
Operating ex 121,980 106,640 103,049 
Net earnings 24,726 20,471 18,985 
From Jan. 1 to May 31— 
Gross earnings.... 719,714 617,750 606,936 
Net earnings 149,755 117,558 88,768 


DETROIT, GRAND RAPIDS & WESTERN for 


May— 
Gross earnings.... 136,419 103,978 
ee 101,153 83,206 


Operating ex. 
Net earnings. 35,266 20, 762 
Charges 16,885 15,827 
Balance 18,381 4,945 
From Jan. 1 to May 31— 
Gross earnings.... 590,417 497,630 
Net earnings 127,384 95,398 
Balance 44,206 16,128 
LAKE ERIE & WESTERN for May— 
Gross earnings.... . 288,854 278,383 
Operating ex 187,119 
Net earnings 101,735 
Fixed charges..... 60,311 
Surplus 41,424 
For five months ended May 
Gross earnings.... 1,396,613 1,342,569 
Operating ex..... 855,579 816,520 
Net earnings 541,034 526,049 
Fixed charges.... 300,790 295,815 
Surplus 240,244 227,234 
METROPOLITAN STREBPT RAILWAY for the 
quarter ended June 30— 
Gross earnings.... 3,230,763 2,386,478 2,092,761 
Operating 1,628,650 1,259,554 1,158,025 
Net earnings... ere 934,736 
2,379 


Charges 
468,186 


1,408,457 
809,937 


Surplus 
Dividend 
Surplus ........ 
Other income... 


ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


On July 20 a semi-annual dividend of 3 per 
cent. will be paid by the Globe Fire Insurance 
Company, 80 and 82 William Street, New York. 


The Continental Insurance Company, 46 Cedar 


FINANCIAL 


“Street, New York, will pay on demand a semi- 


annual dtvidend of 12% per cent. on its capital 
stock. 


At the office of the Broadway Insurance Com- 
pany, 80 and 82 William Street, New York, a 
semi-annual dividend of 2% per cent. will be paid 
on Aug. 1. 

The North American Trust Company has issued 
a call to holders of securities of the Columbus, 
Sandusky and Hocking Railroad. The call will 
be found in another column. 


The Homestake Mining Company has declared 
its regular monthly dividend of 25 cents per 
share, and besides an extra dividend of the same 
amount per share, both payable on the 25th inst. 
at the office of the transfer nts. This means 
@ total of $6,868,750 paid M dividends to date. 


* 


“ QUTSIDE SECURITIES. 


Traction Quotations. 


Bid. 

Broadway & Seventh Avenue ......212 
Broadway & Seventh Avenue Ist ...106 
Broadway & Seventh Avenue 2d...111 

& ce ist 5s.........115 
Broadway Surface 2d...............106 
Brooklyn City Railroad, ex dividend.210 
Brooklyn, Bath & W. EB. 5s........ 
Brooklyn El., common, when issued. 24 
Brooklyn El., pref., when issued... 59 
Brook., — Co. & Suburban 5s..106 
Buffalo Ie wiccineedoveconcken. 
Buffalo Street Railway stock........ 
Buffalo Street Railway Con........109 
Central Park, N. & E. River.......177 
Central Park, N. & E. River 7s.....110 
Columbus (Ohio) stock.............. 48 
Columbus (Ohio) con. cov dsadcncs 
Eighth Avenue Railroad ..........335 
42d St., Man. & St. Nicholas Av.... 60 
42d St., Man. & St. Nicholas Av. 1st.113 
42d St., Man. & St. Nicholas Av. 2d. 90 
Kings County Elevated............. 6 
Kings County Inc 8 
Nassau Ist 5s, (Brooklyn Trolley)...103 
New Orleans Traction common..... 1 
New Orleans Traction pf....... 
Ninth Avenue Railroad . 
Steinway R. R. Co. 6 p. c. 
Second Avenue Railroad Ist 5s.. 
Sixth Avenue Railroad stock... -200 
Union Railway ist 5s (Huckleberry).113 
Union Railway stock 175 
Worcester (Mass.) Traction...... ose 16 
Worcester (Mass.) Traction pf..... 92 


Ferry Securities. 


Hoboken Ferry stock ........-..-. 89 
Hoboken Ferry 58 .. 10.600 eee ee -- 106% 
Metropolitan Ferry Es ~...........108 
W.. Yo eT. TR GO ds cccksticiccrevce OO 
N. Y. & E. R. Ferry stock........ 69 
Union Ferry......... Ue yet cde woes 42% 
Union Ferry bonds ....66.-++..+0-.100 


Natural Gas, 


Fort Wayne Gas stock...-........+. 75 
Fort Wayne Car Ist leocecocccccese OD 
Indianapolis Gas stock............115 
Indianapolis Gas bonds 10 
Lafayette Gas Company Ist 6s...... 85 
Lafayette Gas Compan 

Logansport & Wab. Val. gas stock... 5 
Logansport & Wab. Val. as ohoewe 
Ohio & Indiana stock... ~.........-. 
Ohio & Indiana Ist 6s.............. 


Illuminating Gas. 


Amsterdam common... 
Amstettiam preferred........s.ee0+« 74 
Amsterdam 5s, with interest ......102 
Buffalo (N. Y.) stock 24 
Buffalo (N. Y.) 1st, with interest.... 95% 
Central Union 5s, guaranteed... ....-.1044 
Columbus Gas .....60seccseces 7 
Consolidated Gas bonds of N. J.. 
Consolidated Gas of N. J........+. - 16 
Consumers’ Gas (Jersey:City) bonds.100 
Grand Rapids Gas stock........... 76 
Mutual of New York ..............3840 
Madison (Wisconsin) stock.......... 56 
N. Y¥. & E. R. Gas Co. ist... 112 
N. Y¥. & E. R. Gas Co. con.......108 
Norfolk (Va.) Gas stock............ 36 
Norfolk (Va.) Gas Ist..... woscevene OO 
People’s Gas Co, (Chi.) 5s, (im. on)..101 
St. Joseph (Mo.) eensdeseece coscce BO 
St. Joseph (Mo.) Ss............... 90 
St. Paul Gas stock. .....ccccecedcoe 38 
St. Paul Gas bonds evccccce 16 
Standard Gas, New York ..........139 
Standard Gas preferred 

Standard Gas, New York, Ist.......112 
Syracuse Gas stock cece 
Syracuse Gas ist 5 p. c. bonds... 88 
Western Gas, ex div 8514 
Western Gas ist 5s, with interest.102 


scecsccceceees 30% 


Industrials, 


American Bank Note ...csccesecece 89 
American Typefounders’ ........... 36 
Barney & Smith common 13 
Cramps’ Shipyard stock............. 70 
Glucose common cercecccce cee 50 
COC OES ashes cetedd eneeveccscceshGe 
Herring-Hall-Marvin .... cscccssee 
Herring-Hall-Marvin pf e 
Hecker-Jones-Jewell Milling pf 
Hecker-Jones-Jewell bonds 
International Paper common........ 
International Paper pref., ex div... 85 
Lorillard Company pf ...—.....-....11 
Michigan-Peninsular Car 9 
Michigan-Peninsular 5 p. c. bonds... 84 
National Biscuit common .......... 80 
National Biscuit pf ......<cecsece - 91 
Nicaragua Canal Con., new me 
Pennsylvania COBkcccccecscccovccece 
Pratt & Whitney ne 0 ee 0 8 Oe 8 o0 be 
Pe ie PE NEO Whods ckcé crameccsce 
Stnadard Oil Trust 

ReOeNEn : SDORONOEN, ¢ <6 0 eden baneed see 
Trenton Potteries pf...... cococscece 38 
Union Typewriter ccccceseene 6% 
Union Typewriter ist pf............ 94 
Union Typewriter 2d pf..........+.+ 87% 
Wagner Car Company... .asse..-.166 


The Miscellaneous List. 


Acker, Merrall & Condit bonds.... 95 
Anderson Tobacco Company es 
Central and South American Tel... 
Commercial Cable stock 
Electro-Pneumatic, ass’t paid 
Electric Vehicle common........... 
Electric Vehicle pf . 70 
Hudson River Telephone stock...... 69 
BION OCMEEUUNE pn ccceccenccescccoes OG 
Iron Steamboat 68....cccccencccces. 55 

Bid. Asked. 


BULLION AND MINING. 


Silver bullion certificates were quoted on 
the Stock Exchange at 59@69%4. There were 
no sales. 

Bar silver in London, 27 5-16d per ounce. 

Commercial price of bar silver, 59%4c per 
ounce. Mexican silver dollars quoted at 
455¢c. 

The Mercantile Safe Deposit Company 
holds 325,030.71 ounces of silver bullion. 

On the Stock Exchange 900 shares of 
Phoenix sold at .14. 

On the Consolidated Exchange 500 shares 
of Brunswick sold at .11, and 100 Horn Sil- 
ver at 1.25. 

On the Mining Exchange 600 shares of 
American Flag sold at .06, 51,000 Copper 
Rock at .002@.002%, 5,000 Gold Magnet at 
-002 buyer 4, and 84,000 Sentinel at .008@.01 
buyer 30. 


4 
40 


*,* 


Closing bids for mining stocks on the 
various Exchanges yesterday: 


STOCK EXCHANGE. 


-60;Gould & Curry.... 
-05|Hale & Norcross... 
-10;Horn Silver 1 
-13|Kingston & Pem- 
.42} broke Iron 
-12| Leadville 
-15| Little Chief 
-08| Mexican 
Ophir - 
-02}Phoenix Gold .. 
-15|Plymouth Con..... 
-O5|Savage ....... eocce 
.55|/Sierra Nevada .... 
Standard Con...... 
.85) Utah 
-16) Yellow Jacket 


Best & Belcher... 
Breece 


Crown Point 
Deadwood 
Enterprise 


CONSOLIDATED EXCHANGE. 


-BO\Ophir ....-.mccece 
-08|Plymouth 
-08| Potosi ...... eee 
-40/Quicksilver .. 
-11)Quicksilver pf.. 
.10|Savage 
-50|Sierra Nevada .... 
-10\Standard .......— 
-08}Small Hopes ...... 
Union Con... 2+. 
-03} Victor e « 
Yellow Jacket ..... 
7 -08|Argentum Juanita.. 
Alamo 
-08| Anaconda 
-17|Cripple Creek Con.. 
Creede & Cripple 


Best & Belcher... 

Breece 

Brunswick Con..... 

Belmont 

Caledonia, 

Chollar 

Con. Cal. & Va... 

Comstock T. Co. 
stock 


bond 
Comstock T. 
scrip 
Father De Smet.... 
Gould & Curry..... .01 
Hale & Norcross... . Cree@lt .cccccccoe on 
Horn Silver ....... 1.20;Golden Fleece —. 
Iron Silver -  .73\Isabella 
Kingston & Pemb.. .15)Mollie Gibson . 
La Crosse -14|Mount Rosa 
Leadville Con .10\Pharmacist 
Little Chief -20| Portland 
Mexican .05} Union 
Moulton 
Ontario .. 


MINING EXCHANGE, 


American Flag... .05 |Gold Coin , 

Gold Magnet .... .001%) Garfield Con... 

Havana -75 |Golden Fleece ... 

Japan 2.50 |Isabella 

Lagonda -20 (Jefferson ........ 

Rocky Mountain,. .07%|Justine 

St. Cariboo... 2.50 | Lillie . 
: Mollie Gibson . 

-021%4| Mount Rosa ... 

-40 |Old Gold ..... 

-74 | Portland ° 

.08% | Sentinel 

-003144| Union 

abe = Work M. & M, Co. 


eee | 


Anaconda 

Anchoria Leland.. 
Cripple Creek Con. 
Cannon Ball 
Copper Rock 
Elkton 


BIDS FOR BANK STOCKS. 


America 345 |Merchants’ 
Central National...160 

Chatham -290 
Columbia ......-. 
Commerce 2 
Continental 125 


. -800 
Nat. Bank of N. A...135 
OTE, 00.0 00040 erecee 90 
Garfield National..950 |Seaboard National...175 
German American..112 |Second National 
Irving 1471%4|Seventh National . 
Lincoln National ..750 ‘State of New York..103 


TREASURY BALANCES. 


WASHINGTON, July 15.—To-day’s statement of 
the condition of the Treasury shows: 


Available cash balance... + wees nes -$241, 487, 664 

Gold reserve as ~« 177,429,7 

Net silver 

United States notes in the Treasury.. 

Treasury notes of 1890 e 

Total receipts this day 

Total receipts this month 

Total receipts this year.... 

Total expenditures this day... 

Total expenditures this month 

Total expenditures this year 

Deposits in National banks 

National bank notes received to-day 
for redemption ..... eeenee pecbecovies 

Government receipts from internal 
FOVODUG ooo oe a uic 000-0 cb eos etcsseccce 

CUstOMe .ooccicccccvcesocgecescrcccces 

Miscellaneous ee ReeE CEST CECT ee 


36,814.000 
52,646, 872 


535,936 


877,440 
795,419 
63,600 


NEW METROPOLITAN STOCK. 


An Increase of $15,000,000 to be Made 
Next Month — $5,000,000 to be 
Held in the Treasury. 


An official announcement made by the offi- 
cers of the Metropolitan Street Railway 
Company that at a meeting of the stock- 
holders called for Aug. 9 a _ proposition 
would be submitted to increase the capital 
stock from $30,000,000 to $45,000,000, caused 
some surprise in financial circles yesterday 
in consequence of a general belief that an 
increase of only $10,000,000 was contem- 
plated. It is intended, however, to keep 
$5,000,000 of the new stock in the treasury 
until some acute necessity arises for its use. 
The other $10,000,000 will be sold at once to 
the stockholders at par. 

A large proportion of the proceeds of the 
sale of the $10,000,000 of new shares will be 
applied to the retirement of the debentures 
outstanding,.and three or four millions of 
the remainder will be required, it is ex- 
pected, to complete the installation of the 
electric power on the Sixth and Eighth Ave- 
nue lines, and also to complete the great 
power house on the Hast River and to pay 
for new equipment. 

Whether it was the announcement of the 
proposed increase of $15,000,000 in the gross 
amount of capital stock, or the rumors re- 
garding the damaging effects on prospective 
earnings. of a “no seat, no fare” ordi- 
nance, something caused the Metropolitan 
Company’s stock to engage in a conspicuous 
slump on the floor of the Stock Exchange 
yesterday. The quoted price dropped from 
158 to 152, closing at the last-named figure, 
and the officers of the company said that 
end could offer no explanation of the de- 
cline. 


MINING STOCK QUOTATIONS. 


SAN FRANCISCO, July 15.—The official closing 


Quotations for mining stocks to-day were as fol- 
lows: 


Friday. 2 
Mites iatichadegthuces ane ee 
MBGOS ancoce ent 

NOE > 5 cans idg cous 

Ee ON Catccuddacoonsesadeces 5 
Best & Belcher ..........~. e's 
eee CM Salce ve dédeocvcuney 0 
BOE | COE Tas nn a cic adlocvaedeccece (40 
CPOGOEED. cand décnencedtccneesae iim 
Ie CU aida cocccaccuscocnce 1D 
I cdun) tiiseedichedseveures 46 
RI 6 5 <acdh\ on diate ends ences. «Ae 
ie CSN WEN 6. cured abais ind oon 6 oie ° 
Cee ONES ciandecconednsceecs’ OO 
Gould & Carry... conescc enens ¢ 
Hale & Norcross ........... 0. 
Justice 
Kentuck Con 
Mexican .,.. 


li 


wees 


ee ee ed 


Coccccccceccececes «04 


MOVERS cnccansd: seusceseuncdeons olB 
I Gaaknh Aececdedengunadwes” 5 
Sierra Nevada .cccccccccaccocees .65 
Silver Hill .03 
N onicéain.  enanké dcbindnde ome liele 
URINE COO ccd cccnocncéevqpeseces ol 
CRON os énabadenedecpedescace an ae 
pe ea Lae -14 09 


Silver bars, 58%; Mexican dollars, 46 46% ; 
drafts, sight, 15; telegraph, 17%. ” — 


COLORADO SPRINGS, July 15.—Gardner & 
Co. report closing quotations as follows: 


Friday. Thursday. 
Bid. Asked. 
AIBMO - ncccccscodece 


2 2 
Anaconda ......0.. 3 o” Fi 
MUECROTIO pacccccccce 7 8 15 80 
Argentum 20 21% 
Battle Mountain ... 40 
Columbine Victor .. 
Consolidated: ....... 
El Paso 
Elkton 


ne Pee ee ee 


2% 
45 


“ing 


GAUTENG cccccesécces 1 
Isabella, ..cccocusecs 
Jefferson ....ccccces 
Lillie 

Matoa 


Pharmacist 
Portland 
Rawlings 
Rosa 
Union 
Work 


sees ee eed 


eee 2 eee) 


BOSTON STOCK MARKET. 


BOSTON, July 15.—The market to-day was 
almost featureless. Copper shares shaded 
fractionally; bonds were less active, and 
the market was all but stupid in its nar- 
rowness and lack of interest. Reece But- 
tonhole Machine rose 1, to 10. 

Closing bid and asked: 


Railroad Companies, 


Boston & Albany...... 

Boston & Lowell 

Boston & Maine... 

Boston & Providence 

Chicago Junction & Stock Yards..... 
Chicago Junction & Stock Yards pf.. .. 
Fitchburg pf 


Maine Central.......++++- eeomcececs 
a . ew beccccceesccesceoe 192 


162 
282 
117% 
118 
100 
129 


Atlantic 

Boston & Cripple Creek 
Beston & Montana... 
Butte & Boston.... 
Calumet & Hecla. 
Centennial 

Franklin 


ecedegesess Ae 
Napa, quicksilver. tnaind “4 
Osceole ...sccccesccece 6 ew eccecesece ° 
Pioneer, gold.......+e- 


4% 
ecccweceee cllS 
wevescccoccse 2 


chee eneccocsceiceoece SOM 
Miscellaneous. 


Wolverine. 


American Bell Telephone..... cccceenMe 
Dominion Coal 21 
Dominion Coal pf 


Erie’ Telephone 

General Electric... 

General Electric pf... 

Illinois Steel 

Lamson Cons. Store Service. 
New England Telephone 
Philadelphia Company.......—.-. 
Pullman Palace Car...... 
United States Rubber. 
Westinghouse Electric 
Westinghouse Electric pf...—~..... 


Unlisted Securities, 


Merced Gold Mining 
Old Dominion Copper Mining 


CHICAGO QUOTATIONS. 


CHICAGO, July 15.—Biscuit common 
opened to-day at 29%, advanced to 29%, and 
closed at 20%. The preferred began at 9144, 
dropped to 91, and closed there. Straw- 
board was at 27 to-day, a gain of a point 
over recent quotations. Chicago City Rail- 
way was strong at 270, a liberal advance 
over past figures. Diamond Match closed 
188, which is % point over the opening. 
There were only three sales of West Chi- 
cago. They were all for account, and 
showed a decrease from 92% to 92. North 
Chicago sold at 213. Metropolitan Elevated 
5 per cent. bonds went at 55%. Steel and 
Wire common opened at 4144, but closed at 
41. 

Settlement prices: 
American Strawboard 
Cc. & Chi. C. & D. Company 
Diamond Match Company of Illinois 
National Biscuit Company com....... ied ees 0 
National Biscuit Company pf 
Chicago Brewing & Malting Company.... 
Chicago Brewing & Malting Company pf... 4 
Milwaukee & Chicago Brewing Company.... 
Milwaukee & ———. Brewing Company pf. 
Chicago Packing & ovision Company y 
Chicago Packing & Provision Company pf.. 48 
North Chicago Street Ratlroad....... erocecal 
West Chicago Street Railway..........+ 
South Side Elevated Railroad........... 

Lake Street Elevated 
Lake Street Elevated t. ctfs 
Street’s W. S. 


American Steel & 
American Steel & W. 


sovecereseess 12% 


19% 
weccccoecoess 19% 
ome e wee wess 40% 
MK IV. crescecess W 


PHILADELPHIA PRICES. 


PHILADELPHIA, July 15.—The market 
to-day showed a tendency to advance with 
early dealings, higher prices being recorded 
for Welsbach Light, the Choctaws, and a 
few other stocks, but prices later weakened 
in sympathy with New York. There was 
no renewal, however, of the liquidation in 
Welsbach, and that stock was well sup- 
ported at 554%@56. Welsbach Commercial 
common sold at 20. Pennsylvania Manu- 
facturing went off from 17% to 17%. Elec- 
tric Storage declined a full point, and the 
market in general was weak. The Reading 
issues were all lower, and Lehigh Valley, 


FINANCIAL, 


Metropolitan West Side Elevated 
Railroad Company 


(OF CHICAGO.) 
REORGANIZATION. 


To the holders of First Mortgage 
Bonds and Coupons, and Capital Stock 
of the Metropolitan West Side Elevat- 
ed Railway Company, and of receipts 
and trust certificates issued by the 
Central Trust Company of New York 
therefor. 

Pursuant to the provisions of the agreement of 
January 30, 1897, notice is hereby given that this 
Committee has prepared and adopted a plan of 
reorganization, and lodged a copy thereof with 
the Central Trust Company of New York. 

Further deposits of the above-named First Mort- 
gage Bonds and coupons and capital stock will be 
received by the CENTRAL TRUST COMPA- 
NY OF NEW YORK, 54 WALL STREET, 
NEW YORK, AMERICAN LOAN & TRUST 
COMPANY OF BOSTON, and the ILLINOIS 
TRUST & SAVINGS BANK OF CHICAGO, up to 
and including August 6th, 1898. Copies of the 
plan and agreement may be obtained at the office 
of any one of the depositaries. 

New York, July 13, 1898. 


FREDERIC P. OLCOTT, 


Chairman, 
WALTER G. OAKMAN, 
SAMUEL THORNE, 
Committee. 
ADRIAN H. JOLINE, J. N. WALLACB, 
Counsel Secretary. 
54 Wall Street, New York City. 


AUCTION SALES OF STOCKS AND 
BONDS, 


LOUIS MESIER, Auctioneer. 
Regular Auction Sale of 


STOCKS and BONDS 


By ADRIAN H. MULLER & SON, 
WEDNESDAY, JULY 20th, 


at 12:30 o’clock, at the New York Real Estate 
Salesroom, No. 111 Broadway. 
By order of Executors. 
50 shs. Bowery Bank. 
For account of whom it may concern. 
$30,000 Tacoma & Columbia River R’way Co. 1st 
Mtge. 5 Per Cent. Bonds. 
. Bank of the Metropolis. 
. Western National Bank. 
. Pitts., Ft. Wayne & Chicago R. R. Guar, 
. Empire City Fire Ins. Co. . 
. John Pettit Realty Co. Pref. 
. Lima Northern R’way Co. 
115 shs. Houston, Bast. & West. Texas R. R, Cw 
16.67-100 shs. Alabama, Midland R. R. Coa 
21 shs. H. B. Claflin Co. Common. 
15 shs. Bowery Bank. 
50 shs, Bank of the State of New, York. 


TO ALL TO WHOM IT MAY CONCERN: 
YOU WILL PLEASE TAKE NOTICE that we 
shall sell at public auction, at the New York 
Real Estate Salesrcom, No. 111 Broadway, in 
the City of New York, through Messrs. R. V. 
Harnett & Company, Auctioneers, on July 18th, 
1898, ut 12 o’clock noon, the following securie 
ties, heretofore a with us by the Chicago, 
Peoria & St. Louis lroad Company of Illinois, 
to wit: 
$2,100,000 Chicago, Peoria & St. Louis Railroad 
Company of Illinois ist Morano & 
per cent. Bonds, (January 1, 1897, and 
subsequent coupons on.) 

10,750 Shares of Preferred Stock of said Chi- 
cago, Peoria & St. Louls Railroad Com- 
pany of Illinois. 

2,979 Shares of Co...mon Stock of said Chi- 
cago, Peoria & St. Louis Railroad Com- 

any of Illinois. 
$201,000 Jacksonville & St. Louis Railway Com- 
pany Income Bonds, (July 1st, 1897, 
and all Gg rape! — ettaches > 
1,000 Shares of Stock of sa acksonville 
St. Louis Railway Company, (Voting 
Sree ee 1068 
ed New Yor u st, ‘i 
“400 DENT, PALMER & CO., 
27 Pine Street, Borough of Manhattan, New 
York City. 


ES 


MEETINGS AND ELECTIONS. 
eel 


Office of the 
TENNESSEE is — AND RAIL- 
Tracy City, Tennessee, July 13, 1898. 
TO THE STOCKHOLDERS: 

Notice is hereby given that a Special Meet- 
ing of the Stockholders of this Company has 
been called, and will be held at the office of 
the Company, Tracy City, Tennessee, on Thurs- 
day, the 15th day of September, 1898, at one 
o’clock in the afternoon, the purpose of such 
meeting being to enable the Stockholders to de- 
termine whether they will or will not approve 
certain contracts, deeds, and conveyances, with 
and to and for the Alabama Steel and Ship Build- 
ing Company, of the State of Alabama, by and 
from this Company, and constituting a disposi- 
tion of part of the property of this Company, and 
authorizing and confirming the action of the 
Board of Directors in acquiring the stock and 
bonds of said Alabama Company, all as au- 
thorized by the laws of the State of Tennessee, 
and also by the special act passed by the Le 
islature of the State of Alobasea February 1 
1893, conferring special powers on this come 
pany. By order of the Board of Directors. 

JNO. F. FLETCHER, JR., Secretary. 


West India Improvement Company, 
48 Cedar St., New York, July 15th, 1898. 
The annual meeting of the stockholders of the 
West India Improvement Company will be held 
at its office on August ist, 1898, at 2:15 P. M. 
CHAS. E. SMITH, Secretary. 
———————————————————————_—_—_—_—_—__ 


DIVIDENDS. 


———— eee 


Office Homestake Mining Co., 
MILLS BUILDING, 15 BROAD STREET. 
NEW YORK, JULY 15, 1898 
DIVIDEND NO. 245. 

The regular monthly dividend of TWENTY- 
FIVE (20) CENTS PER SHARE has been de- 
clared for June, payable at the office of the Com- 
pany, San Francisco, or at the transfer agency 
in New York, on the 25th inst. Also EXTRA 
DIVIDEND (NO. 246) of Twenty-five (25) Cents 
Per Share, payable at the same time and place. 

Transfer Books close on 20th inst. 

LOUNSBERY & CO.. Transfer Agents. 


SD 
Mining Company 
Quincy 7 4 Pp 13, 1898. 


ew York, July 
Dividend No. 60. 

A dividend of Three Dollars and Fifty Cents 
per snare will ve payable Aug. 15 next to regis 
tered holders 22d inst. 

“Transfer books will be oe gm 22d inst. in the 

ternoon and opened Aug. 1. 3 
— . WM. R. TODD, Treasurer. 
——————— et 


Pacific Fire Insurance Company. 
Ninety-second Dividend. 

A semi-annual Dividend of Five Per Cent (6%) 
is payable on demand at the office of the Come 
pany, No. 82 Pine Street, New York. 

GEORGE JEREMIAH, Secretary. 


New. York, July 14, 1898. 
me | 
after rising to 20%, at the opening, receded 
to 20%. 

The close was steady at these bid and 
asked prices: 





Bid. Asked. 
Lehigh Valley......- siheig: a 0 = raed dee 2044 
Nortnern Pacific common t. ctfs.... g 
Northern Pacific pf 695g 
Reading 
Reading ist pf 
Reading 2d pf 
St. Paul 
Western N. Y. & Pennsylvania.... 3% 
Metropolitan Railway....-....+ w+-+ +152 
Philadelphia Traction besecoes SE 
Baltimore Consolidated -. ~ 2 
Union Traction 
Electric Storage ......- 
Electric Storage pf..... 
United Gas Imp..... 
Welsbach Light 
New Jersey Traction. 
Am. R. EB. L......-.- 
Marsden 
Choctaw ...-. ; 
Choctaw pf am 38 
Pennsylvania Manufacturing 5s pf.. 174% 
Reading 6. 43... +s cee cceceeeee in ae 
Electric & P. 4s 
Equitable g. 5s 
Phila. Elec. 5s ctfs 
Cons, T. Pitts 
Cons. T. Pitts. 


eee we eee 


eee 
bi gh ede ce, ae 


BO .6.c cme 


SECRETARY TOOK THE BOOKS. 


A Gas Company Asks a Magistrate to 
Compel Their Return. 


The Rev. W. H. Russel, who is President 
of the International Standard Gas Company, 
at 106 and 108 Fulton Street, and the Rev. 
William B. Wigg, who is Treasurer of the 
same company, appeared before Magistrate 
Flammer in the Centre Street Court yes- 
terday and asked him to compel Dr. Culver 
Beekman, former Secretary of the com- 
pany, to turn over to them the concern’s 
books, which they alleged he had taken 
from them, 

Beekman was opposed to @ business” 
course that the other officers urged, and 
one day he found himself divorced from 
his position. He claimed his enforced sepa#” 


ration from the company was illegal, am 
left with the books of the company. 

Counsel for Dr. Beekman claimed he had 
been illegally deposed and that he was the 
rightful possessor of the books. Magistrate 
Wlarmner gave Dr. Beekman until Monday 
to return the ks, 





" gaid the offer made for the stock is only 


re cen «pa omnpeag 


NEW YORK sTOCK EXCHANGE. ; 


Complete Transactions in Stocks—Friday, July 15, 1898. 


1% 
135 


50 
150 
380 

200 
105 
8,130 
755 
16,810 
245 


Adams Express 
American Coal ...... 
American. Cotton Oil.. 
American Malting Co. 
American Express 
American Spirits Mfg. 
Am, Spirits Mfg. pf... 
Am. Sugar Ref. Co 
Am. Sugar Ref. Co, pf. 
Am, Tel, & Cable Co.. 
‘Am, Tobacco, ex div... 
Am, Tobac. pf., ex div. 
Am, Steel & Wire .... 
Am, Steel & Wire pf.. 
Am, 8S. & wpe. ex d. 
At Ke O By Pisscsecs. 
~~ hs & BB, BS pts. 
Baltimore & Ohio.... 
Bay State Gas. 
Brooklyn Ra ia Tran. 
Brooklyn Union Gas.. 
eGR, CUT wcccccccye 
Canada Southern ..... 
Central Pacific .. 
Chesapeake & Ohio... 
Chi., Bur, & Quincy.. 
Chi, Gr. West . 
Chi. Gr. West., 
Chi., Ind. & Louis 
Chi., Mil. & St. Paul.. 
Chi., Mil, & St. P. pf.. 
Chi, I 
Chi., Rock Isl. & Pac.. 
Chi, Term. Trans 
Chi. Term. Trans. pf.. 
ce. 6. 4& &. Ll 
Cc, &, Cc. & & 
Cleve., Lor. & Wheel.| 
Colorado Fuel & Iron. 
Commercial Cable .. 
Consolidated Gas 
Consolidated Ice 
Consolidated Ice pf... 
Delaware & Hudson... 
Del., Lack. & West... 
peeer & R. G. pf.. 
D. & Ft. Dodge.. 
Ed. Males. lll. of N. ¥. 
Se eae ey 
Evans. & T. 
General Electric 
Great Northern pf.. 
H. B. Claflin Co. 
Illinois Central 
Illinois Steel Co....... 
K. C., Pitts. & veneered 
Laclede Gas 
Lake Erie & West. pf. 
Long Island 
Louisville & Nashville. 
Manhattan Con 
Metropolitan St, 
Michigan Central ... 
Minn, & St. L. ist pf. 
Minnesota Iron 
Mo., Kan, & 
Mo., Kan. & Tex. pf.. 
Missouri Pacific 
Mobile & Ohio 
Morris & Essex........ 
National Lead Co. pf. 
National Linseed Oll,. 
N. J. Cent., ex div:.. 
New York Air Brake.. 
New York Central 
Norfolk & West. pf... 
North American 
Northern Pacific 
Northern Pacific pf.. 
Ontario & Western.... 
Pacific Mail 
Pennsylvania R. R. 
People’s Gas, Chicago. | 
oe Sos So, BE Bie, Ele ces 
Pull. Pal. Car wig 
Reading ie 
Reading ist pf........ 
Reading 2d pf 
St. L. & San Fran.... 
st. L. & S. F. 1st pf.. 
. lL. & S. F. 2d pf... 
St. L. Southw. p 
St. Paul & Duluth pf.. 
St, Paul & Omaha.... 
Southern Pacific 
Southern Railway .... 
Southern Railway pf.. 
Tenn. Coal & Iron.... 
Texas Pacific 
Third Avenue .....--- 
1,325 | Union Pacific ......... 
8,075 | Union Pacific pf 
1,000 | U..P.,.D. & G., t..F... 
1,240; U. S. Leather pf 
11,307 aed States Rubber. 
| 1,925) U. 8S. Rubber pf., ex d. 
hk | 430 
650 
2,087 
875 
814 112 | N. 


Sales.... |oi9,000 


«eee 





Yestern U nion Tel. 
. & L. E., $1 as. pd. 
& L.B pf.,$1 as. pd. 


iKan City, 


| 


Aden Express 4s 


First. | High. Low, Last, | a 


101 101 101 
74 
25 
1382 


114 


DitL+i it 
; SARK 





| 
_ 


SSS: RAE 


LIEU LIE PLEeL 


_ 


Se no 


:+IT9!) 


1: +] 
. | 
gee ak 





Complete Bond Transactions. 
P & Guif ist 


St y & S F gen 5s 
LF 


{Louis & Nash 5s 


1,000 
93% | Louls & N 
944 1s} 


04 leatropolltas Elev 2d 


,000 


900 
At, Col & Pac ist, Trust v 
pod certfs 7. 


71 
70%) 
10% Imo. ie & T 2d 
70 2} 

TO% 
3,000. ob egbeesdis ere oe 70%) 
20,000. cccccccscsccsesens SO 
Lt TOR. 
- 705%} 
70%) 
70% 

oes TOUS 
- 10% : 


19, 000 
81,000. 


10,000 
65,000 


1,000s20F 

5,000 

5,000 
10,000 


85 wre’ St red gen 5s 
4,00 


J’ eee 
B,0Q0. coc cvne 


BO WU0. oo2205% 


reduced to 4%s 
2,000s20F" eo, 
San An & Ar Pass 4s 
BROOD. scddecednecddsece 
10;000DB .:.:o cc cvcvccsicces 
BZ,000. occ cccccscceccens 


88% 


67 
67 


ce cesecses 66% 


;Missouri Pacific cons 


shvenaeees 1035 Be 


FO%| IMo Pac ist col 5s 


94%) 1,000 


9444\|Mo Pac trust 5s 


945, 
94, 
945, 
eee 94% 
- 945, 
9414!) 


NY, 
10,000 


20,000 


NY,S&WGM 
1,000 


Balt & Ohio ist, Parkers- 
burg Branch 
yj bbee ccaseccbe dec «110% 
Dich 660s’: seboe stae * 110% 
Brooklyn RT 5s 
a 


000. . 
Ches & Ohio gen 4\%s 
oe cccee 84% 1,000 


eeeereeeoe eee 


8414 


,000 
1L: 2% Nor ‘& WwW Ry con 4s 
21,000 


Nor Pac gen lien 3s 
it eee 
10,000. ccvececcnoceocese 


76% 
76 


79% 

79%! 8, 

Tex & N O cons 5s 
8,000 

Tex & Pac ist 5s 


37000 
O & W refdg 4s 


Oo eee occecses ae 


25,000. ....0000 
20,000. ..... 
11,000. ..cccccccccceccce 
10,000... 
5,000... 
20,000. . 
21,000... 
10,000. 

15,000... 
10,000. ..cccccccccsccecs 


RE des eccne 
on 


HK, ,000 
81 Union Elev ist 6s, Trust 
¢ . certfs 


re 


eee ee 


Seer ewww en eeeee 


Omaha & St L ist 
OOD. ..ccccccceseeeses 84%4/Oregon Short Line 6s 


veesese 84%/Oregon S L, inc A 5s 
84 4,000 


1,000s20F 9% 
Cnt, B & Q, Neb ext 4s 
Chi ¥ & 7 conv -”. Co certfs 
.112% 1, 000 
..114% 


** 


oa st P 
Pac West 5s 


6,000, - 115% 
Chi Term Trans 4s 


48,000... ° 
Ms enbbeoscesccnveene er on. Go gen 4s os 
40,000; «...cvsccccsecece 82% 


oescceseces 82%, 


r 
4000. ecseeeeeessceees 86% 
5,000. ...2.2s2c.02--. +. 86%! 29,000 
1, 


Cin, Day & Iron ist 5s 


Col, H V&Tbs,3 PM 


& Co certs, $65 paid 7 ee) 
‘ 


Den & & Rio Grande 4s 


10,000 
mm sceseese* rake +++ 98% /S8t L & Iron Mt gen 5s 


j 
ere ewenee 


Detroit City Gas 5s 10,000 


nena n, Va & Ga ist 2;000 
Erie 3 da peter bond 1,000 


eee eee . 5, 


le Cees eee teewaree 2, 


a ee ia a 
5,000 


Gal, Har’ an 
sr E vac ist te” 5,000 
10,000. ...sscesees--000 DOK 


Hous, EB & W Tex 5s 3,000 


Central 1s 


vit 5, 


— 
1,000. . 
esse i ist bo ext 4s 


1.000, «.s2.-0eerere-e +105 15,000.... 
totad MEG ss cies 06g bas 069-0080 660 c000. 


Reported Gas Deal in Newark. 


WHWARK,. July 156.—It leaked out in 
financial circles here to-day that Senator 
James Smith is probably the man who made 
the offer for the Newark Gas Company’s 
stock and plant. It is believed he repre- 
gents the United Gas Improvement Com- 
pany of Philadelphia. The Trustees of the 
local company have been authorized to sell 
the stock for $3,000,000 cash, the purchas- 
ers to assume responsibility for the four- 
' million-dollar bond recently issued. It is 


1,000 
9944/Peo, Dec & Ev. ist, Tr 


4,000. «20-0 
Rome, Wat & Og cons 


000 
tiussese 72 (St L & Iron Mt 24 


we 9 si MMMM! + MEG mtichirg dns ances ane 
Se oo te cn ees 
perhoreae ps os dvoeetay A 
SED... covnsce bcc cpesse OD 
OEMs ckcoseetccanccas 
errr sos @ RA a Rita 
St L 8 W 2d ino 


tee eee eeeee 


5,000 
soovceseee SHKISt P, M & M, Montana 


21°00. oe cecccccccesecs 
BOO. weecceweeereseses 
BOO. wee ecceccesevcees 

7,000. wccccccgecsveters 96 

2,000 


- 
ee eee eee eenee 


Union Pac “col tr 4%s, Tr 
Co certfs 


93 

9314 Union Pac, Den & Gulf 

93 os Ant Ist, Trust Co certfs 

48.000. 00020000 
85.000. +0. .+0000.02000+ 
cb eabapbeporte ea: 


10/000 

5,000. ..evecccccsecsccs 
65,000. .cccccccccvcceses fi 
2,000. .ecccccccvcecves to 


55,000. .cevcerecvevoees 
69% 
69% 


eee wen ee mneeetene 


10,000 
10,000. . 
98% Wabash ist 5s 


eee wee ener ew eee 


BiG sod deeneee ck 
984 Wabash 2d 5s 
Hs 45) 5,000. . 
West Shore gtd és 
Registered" 
ose 500. . a 
bade + Union coi tr 5s ose 


1,000. . 
of Wis’ Cent’ Co Ist,” Trust 
orn Co certfs 


SERRE <#-0 neoprene 


i 


- 108% 
.108 


314 


31 JOD. we scccicccccsccees 


11,000. ...cccecccsccsess 


for the majority of the stceck, which is held 
by the Trustees, the other stockholders to 
be paid in new stock. Unless cash for all 
of the stock is forthcoming the deal may 
not go through. . 

—_—_—_——_— 


THE NEW YORK TIMES. 


‘All the News That’s Fit to Print.” 


{ 2s, -r., 1801........ 95 


THE ‘NEW YorK : 


‘NEW YORK “STOCK EXCHANGE 
Bid and Asked Quotations. 


‘The following were the closing quotations 
which there were no transactions: 


Bid. |Ask’d,| 


111 
ia” 
124 

Erie ... 


ie Erle 2a 


1184\/Ev. & T. H. pf. 
AE Ww ._& RG. 


< r., -- SOR 110% 
Ss, ¢C., pebatl 6 

4s, Ts 192 ex int’t3 
4s, c., 1925........1 

5s, r., ’ 1904, ex intdit 
curr ms 1899. ious 

urrency 

Cherokee 4s, 1899.101 
Dist. Col. 3-65s....116 


Alb. & Sus.......180 48 
American Coal....120 140 
Am. Dist, Tel.... 25 30 
Am, Malting pf. -» 73%\| 77 
Ann Arbor,..... 35% 12 
Ann BE HE 5, 37 


weer enee 


Homestake .... 
Th. Cent, 1, 1... 


lowa Central 
Joliet & Chica 
Keokuk & D., 


7 & D. M. pooe Ae 
108 Reckuk’ & West. oo 
ton & Pem.. 
Laclede Gas pf... 91 


” Kin 
L, EB. & W 


Lake Shore........188 
Bit Lake Shore certs..188 
Manhattan Beach. .3 


.. !'Md, Coal pf.... 


55 |Mexican 


S&S & A. pf.. 6 
aetern Elevator. .. 
*E. E. I. of B’klyn.117 
Bighth Avenue... .335 

13% 


PRES 


ald “Bay & W.. 
Hawatlian Sugar... 


Ind., Il. & awe. 30 es 


Iowa Central: pf. .. «. 31 


Kanawha & Mich. 
M... 4 5 


for Government bonds and for stocks in 


Bid Aska] Bid Aska. 
oe Noarage: © St & 


is Nor. & West...... 14% 

350 — ag 

sniore, R. & N...... 
Ore, R. = = pi: 

ae Oregon 8. L....... 

ae 12 |Penn. Coal........ 

40 |Peo., peek ey it 

a 24 |Peo. Vas Eastern... 3 

“0 100 


50 


Pacific Coast...... 
Pac. Coast Ist gt 
ex Gividend...... 86 
914|Pac, Coast 2d pf., 
33 ex dividend 
0. mar “ey oF Pha Cc. 
pf... 
P., Ft 
19 |Pitts. & West. pf. 
7 ouice msiver ae 
uicksilver pf..... 
92 |Rens. & Saratoga. 180 
15 |R., Le eae 
193 |Rio Grande W 
Rio G. pf..... 65 
St. Jo, & Gr. In. Sark 


4% 


w+ 2 15% 
6 
we 45 | 53 


entral.. 


108. |Mex. Nat. 1% ieee . 


3% ey & $t. L 


Chi 
Chi., Ind. & 
Chi. & N. W. 75 °. M... 
Clev., L. & W. pf. d a P. 
Cleve. & Pitts. swe 170 8. M. 
Col. C. & I. Dev... 
Cc. C. aE Dev. pf. 
Col. F oe 
Col. & H. Coal.... 
Col, We SE Weise 
cine Ve & T. pf... 2 
Consol, o-wees te 
D. M. & Ft. D. 
Detroit Gas... oN 


Nationa 


“4 Nat. St. 2d pf. 
New Cent. 

org N. Y. & N. 

= N. Y., C. & St. 
N. ‘Y., C.'& 


Dul., 8. 5. & Norfolk 


National Starch... 6 
Nat..St, Ist pf.... 70 80 6 


vosets OD 


H.....188 


ist RO 70 
BOswsr decd 60 


& St. L. 24 pt.. 58 
Minn. st. P. & Ss 


6 _P., M. & 
& 8. dividend ° sone BS 


M., ex 


16 St. & O. pf.....154 
33% 84% Sil. Bullion certts.. 59 
Sixth Avenue......200 
SA sitissere se 
Tol. & O. C, p 
U. . Maorees. 2. be 

Uz. Leather..... 
Wella-i apress.117 
West Chi. Street... 91 
Wis. Central...... 2 
Wis. Central pf... 4 


eeee 16 


L. 
lL. 


14 


*Last recorded figures—no Stock Exchang e quotations yesterday. 


CONSOLIDATED EXCHANGE. 


STOCKS. 


igh. Low. Close 
oe 182% 132 


118 
B84 
54 


Sales. 
14,760..Am. Suger Ref. 7 

130..Am, Sp. Mfg... 1 
1,700..Am, ‘obacco. ...119 
27130. -A., T. & S.F. pf. 35 

1,720..Brook. R. 
- &Q 
& ° 


5,810 Se 
St. 
L & Pac. 9 


bo ae 

6, 470..C c., Mil. 

1,390... oC.) te 
Cent. of N. J... 88 
10..Chi. & Northw..128 
200. > Chi. Gt. West.. 14 

20..Ches. & Ohio... 22 

80. .Gen. Electric... 88 


119 
B51 


1,270. . Mo. Pacific .... 
60..N. Y. Central..118 
20..Nor. Pacific .... 29 
610..Nor. Pac. pf.... 70 

2,270..People’s Gas ... 987 
$80. .Reading TTT iy, 

6,770. Reading ist x, pees 
60..Tenn. oe D 
890..Union Past pf.. oe 
5380..U. 8. Rubber... 28 
20..U. 8S. Leath. = 667 
60..U. P., D. & G. 6 
830..West. Union ... 92% 
100:: Wheel. & lh B.. ly 


48,470 
BONDS. 
aay. 70 High. Low. Close. 


70 7 7 
oa 941 


8 86" 
98, 

44 

70 

45 


98i4 
BUSINESS TROUBLES. 


Sales. 

aera T. & Bz. 3 
5,000. [Chi, Term. ‘Tr.. 88 
5,000...8t. L. & LM. 5s. ret 
8,000. .Texas ms 24.. 
8,000..U.P., D. & G.1st. 70 
5,000. . Wis. Beat. lat. 4544 


$36,000 


431 
70 
4 


45 


New York City. 


BROWN & Macown.—Schedules of Brown 
& Magown, steam marble mill, at 516 to 
528 West Twentieth Street, show liabilities, 
sil. ree) a potest assets, $9,168; actual as- 
sets, $2,350. 


DAILEY, Siiiekaes & Co.—Schedules of 
Dailey, Montague & Co., dealers in wall 
RP per at 20 East Forty-second Street, show 
iabilities, $18,334; nominal assets, $2,967; 
actual asse , $1, 483. 


F.-W. Curcsemme, Company.—Schedules of 
the F. W. Cuttrell Company, dealer in 
bicycles at 5 East One undred and 
Twenty-fifth Street, show liabilities, $3,986; 
nominal assets, $4 $4,411; actual assets, 2,623. 


ROBERT PICKENS.—Frank M. Holahan has 
been appointed receiver in supplementary 
proceedings for Robert Pickens, builder, of 

est Farms, by Judge Conlan of the City 
Court on the application of Landon & Co., 
judgment creditors. 


COLORADO COAL AND IRON DEVELOPMENT 
CoMPANY.—The Sheriff yesterday sold out 
the right, title, and interest of the Colorado 
Coal and Iron Development Company in 
some stocks, ponds. notes, office furniture, 
aa at 15 and 40 ‘Wall Street, for about 


Brown & MATZENBACHER.—The Sheriff 
yesterday sold out the effects of Brown & 
fatzenbacher, manufacturers of umbrellas 
and parasols at 38 White Street, at the in- 
Stance of Blumenstiel & Hirsch, represent- 
ing many of the creditors. The sale real- 
ized about $8,000. 


JacoB SUGENHEIMER.—Justice Daly of the 
Supreme Court has appointed David B. Cahn 
receiver in We Carag tA proceedings for 
Jacob Sugenheimer, surviving partner of V. 
Heilbrunn & Co., importers of fancy goods, 
formerly at 550 "Broadway on the applica- 
tion of Morgenstern & Goldsmith, judgment 
creditors, for j Mr. Sugenheimer 
closed out the business in December, 1896, 
transferred all his property to various cred- 
itors, and the only assets likely to come 
into the receiver’s hands are equities on the 
accounts transferred as collateral, which 
are estimated at about $100. 


HyMAN MENDELSOHN.—Hyman ener 
sohn, wholesale dealer in clothing at 7 La- 
fayette Place, closed out yesterday, all the 
stock and fixtures having been removed 
from his place of business. When the cred- 
itors learned of it they were very anxious 
to learn what had become of the stock, and 
a search was made for it at various places. 
A. A. Joseph, his attorney, said that Mr. 
Mendelsohn had given a bill of sale of the 
stock to J, Miller for cash, and the latter 
had taken possession of the stock, Mr. 
Mendelsohn, he said, had been struggling 
under a heavy load since January last, when 
he succeeded the firm of Mendelsohn & 
Swartz and obtained an extension on the 
basis of 87% cents on the dollar, payable in 
four, six, and eight months. "He met the 
first payment, but could not meet the sec- 
ond coming due in Aug. 1 next. Mr. Jo- 
seph also said that the State Bank, which 
Was a creditor for $7,000 at the time of the 
settlement, has since held such a tight grip 
on Mr, Mendelsohn that he could not get 
any money to do business. The bank held 
all nie outstanding acccunts as collateral, 
and when the accounts were paid kept the 
money, and also took a mortgage on his 
house at.Hackensack, N. J., and he was thus 
left without any ca ital to do business. Mr. 
Joseph estimated the liabilities at $30,000, 
and said an offer of compromise Souk we be 

ade to. creditors next week. Deputy Sher- 

Maguire received a writ of replevin from 
Epotein Brothers for $1,500, and an attach- 
ment from Blumenstiel & Hirsch for $844. 
Mr. Mendelsohn had no rating at Brad- 
street’s. He has had a retail clothing store 
at.Hackensack for thirteen years, and was 
in business also in this city for the past 
three years. 


Out of Town. 


THE ELisHa_A. ROBINSON CoMPANY.—The 
Elisha A. Robinson Company’s wholesale 
frocery establishment, Market and South, 

ater Streets, Chicago, was closed yester- 
day, on judgments aggregating $42,116. The 
execution was upon eight notes, payable to 
John M. Cameron. 


HenRY WARING Howarp, Jr.—Henry 
Waring Howard, Jr., of Greenwich, Conn., 
confessed judgment here yesterday for $1,- 
984 in favor of James Brown on a note for 
money lent, dated Jan. 10, payable one 
month from date, to the order of Mr. 
Brown, at Boulevard and Sixtieth Street. 


——— 
“ Bernard Josefs” Attached. 


The Sheriff has received an attachment 
against Barend Joseph Stranders, otherwise 
called Bernard Josefs, who was arrested a 
week ago and lodged in Ludlow Street Jail 
on his arrival from Amsterdam, for $13,507 
in favor of Hope & Co., bankers, of Am- 
sterdam, for money which they advanced 
to him on a draft on John H. Goetze & Co. 
of 124 Water Street, this city, against sixty 
bales of tobacce, which Stranders had in- 
sured for $16,000. Goetze & Co, refused to 
pay the draft, as they said they never had 
any dealings with him, and it was after- 
ward found that the tobacco was. worth 
only $1,004, for which. it was sold after 


arrival here, The Sheriff served the attach- 
ment at several places yesterday, and at 
a safe deposit vault, where Mr. Stranders 
is supposed to have a box with money and 
valuables in it. 


Judgmients. 


judgments were filed yesterday, 
that of the debtor: 
John Matzenbacher— 
othe 


\s Poreerr rr eeeereny 


The’ ete 


the firs 
BROW ejonn, an 
H. P. Kremer 


$1,260 


| bile, 5%c; Savannah, 5\%c; 
Baltimore, 


BROWN, John, and John Matzenbacher— 
BROWH, "HL or mina he eo PEST 
y, ° n —Crompton & 
| piaomles Loom m Horts=s. wedee tgecas cove 
_ H. Hommel,.... 
BORLAND, John—I. 8. Vought and .an- 
other oeseeees 
BROWN, Jobin, and John “Matzenbacher— 
ues R on and others............ 
Bio N, John, and John Matzenbacher— 
¥. Vietor and others........... 
BROWN, Jo and John Matzenbacher— 
Clement A. Auffmordt and others......+ 
BROWN, John, and John Matzenbacher— 
George F. Vietor and others 
BROWN, John, and John Matzenbacher 
August’ Feddersen and another 
ee reerpeqecttiel = 
SNOO-scceces 


e * Koch and an- 
BIRD. sii National’ Lead Com- 


phowi, Willan ~Yaines 8. Hi 
Josep eo. G. 
CARY ¥ item F.—Henry Yu 
CHAILLY Adelaia D. 
USHMAN BROTHERS’ COMPANY— 
“Tarver Condensed Milk Company... 
ety Philip—New York National Bx- 
e pepo sacssspsneose 
DOLLARD, Wiliiam z. wes 
BROOKS, George W. ve rhe Protestant 
Episcopal Society for Promoting Re- 
Usion and Learning in the State of New 
CALKIN, “F. “Brant—F. ‘yon’ ‘Raiiz. 1/211 
FITZPATRICK, Patrick—D. Meszhendorf. 
FESLER, Henry L.—E. F. Kienle 
FICKEN, psy eted H.—J. * Temple and 
r 


eee eeeeee 


bie.... 
‘iitamns. ° 


FIORE, DOr meee sensors peccoccecess 
GOODMAN. a cs Milliken and 
Ss 


Manufacturing “Company - 
HOWARD, Henry W., Jr.—J. Brown... 
HERTEL, Fred—G. Huerstel... 
HERRLICH, Christian and Catherine— 

John Young. ° 
HUBER, Ernest, and Rosa Weilderman— 

ss ae ‘ 
ISHBRWOOD, Frank ‘j.—w. 

son and another 
INVESTMENT CORPORATION — Rand, 

MGNGIY Gs Os 60:00 o's'60e 016 04.6 010s 00 6 0 000 cw 
LISCHTWITZ, Max—o. Tauslg. « 00000020 
LIPSON, Henry—H. H. 

LYONS, Harry V.—Second National Bank 

of Sandusky....+-..sccesece wee o 
LOEWENHERZ, Joseph—M. H. "Fischer. ° 
MOODY, Horace—New — National _ 

change Bank ... 

MEYE LOWITZ, Simon—M. “Wertheimer... e 

MARCUS, Philip—J. Wildenberg........ ° 

MELLEN, Albert—F, N. Ni 

oe. Agnes, Saeean &c.—G. Le 
rewe 


oped Adolph—E. a and ‘an- 
OUTNCP .seccees 
MORA, ee 3.—w. PL Garr 


114 
1388 
814 


1,184 


MATES, Marion J.—¥F. W. Devoe & CG 
Raynolds eo 


McENPANRY, Michael—D. Meschendorf.. 

MARRIN, Joseph J., Jr., George C., and 
Joseph J.—A. C. Hupf Mitts yao 6 cecceee 

OLSEN, Cornelius—J. G. Gent 

PARKER, a W.—J. W. Butler Pa- 
per Compan 

PARKER, *Charles "W.—George H. Bene- 


PRIAL, E4dward—H. B. 

RAINSFORD Harry §., and Preston C. 
Sherman—The Meany Printing Company. 
ROEDER, Adolph L.—C. W. Kraushaar. 
RICH, George A. C, 

RUPPRECHT, Frederick K.—M. H. Mur- 
ray and another 

RYAN, Mary—B. Gomprecht and another. 
oad LY, _ Patrick—L. Lev 


SALOMON. Morris and Lena—The German 
Exchange Bank 
SULLIVAN, George F.—E. F. Kienle 
STEINMANN, Theresa and Sigmund B.— 
Produce Exchange Trust Company.. 
SHARKEY, Daniel—S. J. Adler 
SHONNARD, Frederic—H. C. Dodge 
SMITH, Edward—E. 8. Auchmuty 
THOMPSON, Francis A.—The National 
Life Association of Hartford, Conn 
TAYLOR, Thomas—B. F. 
THE CITY OF NEW YORK—J. P. Martin. 
re rors B.—C. V. Viemeis- 


VORHIS, “Aibert B., *"Sr. —E. F. Kienle. 

WILLIAMS, Herman W. and Henry re 
The Empire State Rubber Company 

WEINBERG, Oscar—P. Braender 

WILLIAMS, Thomas—A. E. Davis, 
judgments 

ZOvwuL, Catherine—John Osborn & Co. 


THE COMMERCIAL WORLD 


’ CASH PRICES FOR STAPLES. 


Wheat, No. 2 red 
Corn, No. 2 mixed ‘ 884 
Oats, No. 2 mixed.......cccceees wvee -27 
Flour, Minnesote. patents coves $4.90 
Cotton, middling....... nonin @ ovestacem Ae 
Coffee, No. 7 Rio...... 064% 
Sugar, granulated 05% 
Molasses, O. K. prime....... aba de -30 
Beef, family........- 11.50 
Beef hams....... ® 22, 
Tallow, prime..... 03%, 
Pork, mess. .....++.- 10.25 
Hogs, dressed, 160 Ib......+04- -0556 
Lard, prime.........«+- site s-c0sbe tted,» Ee 
Iron, No, 1 Northern foundry........ 11.25 
Butter, creamery, Western...... 17 
CHICAGO, July 15.—Flour stead ; No. 2 
Spring wheat, T44%@7Tb4C; No. Spring 
wheat, 70@75c; hos 2 red, T5@75\%c; ‘ 
corn, 4.@33e ; 2 yellow corn, 
No. 2 oa Shot’ No. 2 white, S703 
white, 251 G2BDroc; $e, 2 rye, 48c; No. 2 bar- 
ley, 31@: No. flaxseed, ia 10444; prime 
timothy seed 55: mess pork, per Lig tire 
$9.90@$9.95; lard, per 100 Ib, $5.60@5.62 
short-rib sides, (loose,) $5. 45@$5. 80; shoul 
ers, (boxed, 75@$5; short clear sides, 
(boxed,) $6@ 6.20; sugars unchanged. 


77 


884 
80 


290 
78 


two 


.89 


Peet etter eee eee) 
eee ewer eet eweeee 


ee ee 


eoree 


COTTON. 


Although the final prices showed a net 
loss of several points, at no time during 
the session did the bear crowd pursue an 
aggressive policy or have any decided ad- 
vantage. At best it was a small market, 
with the total range of fluctuations only a 
matter of 3 points. Total sales were 49,300 
bales, making the entire business in fut- 
ures for the week but 821,000 bales, or 
about half as much as for the same time a 
month ago. The opening was quiet at a 
decline in prices of 1 point. Longs were in- 
duced to let go several small lines shortly 
after the opening by rather unfavorable 
Liverpool cables, public and private. Sub- 
sequently, however, trading simmered down 
to a narrow scalpers’ market, and for the 
rest of the day the pit was half deserted. 
While the average of crop accounts summed 
up in the bears’ favor, complaints were re- 
ceived from a number of sections of the 
Atlantic States that too much rain was seri- 
ously interfering with cultivation, and the 
fields were becoming grassy as a natural 
result, The plant was also said to be grow- 
ing too fast. Insects have done some dam- 
age in the central part of the belt, but as 
yet this trouble has been insignificant for 
the most t. Yesterday’s weather bulle- 
tin indicated further rains in the eastern 
part of the cotton belt, and continued dry 
weather in the extreme western portion. 
Absence of outside speculative interest, and 
the uncertainty surrounding the political 
outlook acted as a damper on speculative 
grees. a close was quiet at a net loss of 


3 
Patten spot markets, middling: gaatres- 
ton, 5 13-16c: New Orleans, 5 1 


Wamington, oe: ; 


Norfo 6Ygc; 


TIMES: : ‘SATURDAY. “JULY 16. 1898. 


oree ere 


mfg; Aut bs Paty i od as 
Opening. ne High 
pe de sreemeat jf: 
yo tember ..,.6.06 
To cce. 607 
oveaibes eos 6.07 
December ....6.10 
January. ......6.14 
Febru: bs wie ond: tute 
March ........6.19 
BOTA. x. 9.0.9.¢-00's « 


LIVERPOOL, July. 15. —Midalin upland, 
wa 15-32d. ary, 20481 Bebre ; Jan- 
-February, ebruary-March, 
32 23b; March-April 483 A ee A 8.2444b; 
July, 3.263; Tuleh crud August- 
September, '3.25s; Septem RGckebe 3.248; 
October-November, 8.238; ber-October,, &.248: 
ber, 3,22%4s. 
\ FUTURES. 


NEW YORK PRICES. 


Wheat— Open. High. Low. Close. 
July...... .80 8144 = 81% 
Bept...... ta 43 .72 7-16 Be 

~72% 


Deo....-. F2% -72% -72% 

Corn— in 
ah 

27 


July... 
$5.90 


Sept...... .867 
Dec...... 33° 
Oats— 

Pt eT ee 
Lard— 


3% 


396 ‘ 36 % 


A Ae 
CHICAGO PRICES. 
Hi a et 
Ti ft Af 
‘67% _6T ‘e7% 
.67 15 OT% 
83 


.B2% 
33% 


183% 
337% 33% 
Oats— 
July... .23 -2314 
Bets oc -19% 195% 
Lard— 
July..e... $5.60 
PA ad ere |. f 67% 5.67144 


pi ae ; 5.70 
Sept...... 5. 67% 5.70 

Pork— 
9.90 


GUND o< cade-. 4 - —N 
Sept...... 9.95 10.15 9.95 10.0214 


BREADSTUFF§ 
Wheat. 


‘Whatever strength was displayed by the 
wheat market yesterday came _ chiefly 
through the influence of higher corn prices 
and a scarcity of cash product, with con- 
sequent stiffening of values. ‘Speculative 
trade, as on ous days this week, was 
entirely destitute 2S feature, being, with the 
exception of moderate early foreign trade 
on both sides, entirely of a scalping nature, 
with the pit at times practically deserted, 
and absolutely no Sgeressivencss manifest- 
ed on either side of market. 

MILIWAUKEE, July 15.—No. 1_ Northern, 
70 No. 2 Northern, 89%; September, 


MINNEAPOLIS, Boe. »» duly 15: ray) 
S6rAC Se somber. ‘eT December, No. 
1 hard, ; No. 1 Northern, Bers No. 2 
Northern, Sie. 

DULUTH, a July 15.—No. 1_ hard, 
cash and July, 860 ; September, 70c; Decem- 
ber, 68c; No. 1 Northern, 850. 


Oats, 


3, 8, 2Bie; No. 2 white cli 
30c; No. 2 white No. 3 white 
track mixed, weber oi treck white, te, 280} 


Miscellaneous, 


tege Ny 2 Pr age 655c, free on board, 
afloat; insurance, and freight, 
Buffalo. OE ALY ceeding’ 85c, nominal, 
cost, insurance, and freight, Buffalo. 


** * 


Wheat— 
Julys...e 
Sept...... 
DOO. i. cua 

Corn— 

SUNN decace 
Sept...... 
Dec...s02 


$5.724% 


5.75 


No. 2, 27c; No. 


Flour and Méal, 


atents, $4.75@$5; Winter otraights, 
va 5; Winter patents, $4. $4.75; 
clears, $3. 4: extra No. 1 Winter, 
3.90; extra No. 2 Winter, $3. 40933. .60; 
no verade, $1. 60. RYE FLO 3.10. 
co MEAL-—Kiln dried, $2.05@$2.15, as to 
brand. BAG Fine white, 85c; fine 
yellow, 80c; coarse, 71@72c. 
and, 86 Ib Winter,'in bulk, spot, sr af 

+ ag bulk “Boo be, ty; to arrive, 65c; mid 

fing, rye feed, d, 624,@65¢; 

» 10; homin chor, 62%4c; oil meal, $2 530 
soa "screenings, 70c. 

MINNEAPOLIS, 
changed. 


a ring 
prin 


July 15.—Flour = un- 


PROVISIONS. 


PORK—Méss, $10@$10.50; family, ft, 50@ 
$12; short clear, $11.5 3.50. EF— 
Mess, $10.50; family, $11. ; packet erst 
$11.50; extra India mess, $17.. BEEF HAMS 
32@$22.50. DRESSED HOGS—Bacons, 


; 180-Ib, 5% 160-lb, 554@5%4c; 

plas, Sugoi, ‘cou i EW Apionee! Bh bel- 
can 1 6@6%AC; 14-Ib, @5%c; pickled 
shoulders, sGaige ec; pickled ams, %T4@8c; 


Western green, *16-lb, fc; Western 5S. P., 
6c. TALLOW—City, B%e; country, 3% 
@3%c. LARD—5.90c} city lard, 5@5\c; 
ined. South America, 614c; Continent, 
6.15¢c; "Brazil, kegs, 7.60; compound, city, 
4%@45¢c; Western, 45¢0. STEARINE—Oleo, 
44%,@5c; city lard stearine, 64@6%c. 


LIVERPOOL, July 15.—Close—Beef—Ex- 
tra India mess, 72s 6d; prime mess, 65s; 
Pork—Prime mess, fine Western, 6ls 3d; 
prime mess, medium Western, 48s 9d. Hams 
—Short cut, 14 to 16 lbs, 35s. Bacon—Cum- 
berland cut, 28 to 30 lbs, 20s; short rib, 20 
to 24 lbs, 3is; long clear middles, light, 35 
to 88 Ibs, 31s; long clear middles, heavy, 40 
to 45 lbs, 30s 6d; short clear packs, 16 to 18 
lbs, 308; clear belltes, 14 to 16 lbs, 33s. 
Shoulders—Square, 12 to 14 Ibs, 24s. Lard 
—Prime Western, 28. Cheese—American, 
finest white and colored, 36s. Tallow—Prime 
city, 18s 6d. 


COFFEE. 


No business was transacted at the Coffee 
Exchange at the opening of yesterday’s 
market Officially the market was called 
dull and unchanged. At no time during the 
session was there any marked disposition 
to do business, either one way or the other. 
The apathy of the local situation was partly 
explained by the absence of Havre cables 
(Bastile holidays) and a knowledge that 
there would be no advices from Havre until 
Monday. 

Contract prices ——- as follows: 


High. Low. Close. 

¢- 5.45@5.50 
5.50@5.55 
5.55@5.60 
Pes yd 
5.60@5. 65 
5.65@5.70 
5.70@5.75 
5.75@5.80 
5.80@5.85 
5.85@5.90 
5.90@5.95 


5.55 
5.60 
5.65 


6.80 5.80 
5.99 5.90 
5.90 .90 
6.00 6.00 — 5.95@6.00 
FOREIGN MARKBPTS—Santos, holiday. 


Hamburg, net unchanged to 4 pfennig highe 
er. Havre, holiday. 


SUGARS, 


Centrifugal, 4%c; muscovado, 3c; 
lasses sugar, 344c. 


mo- 


OILS. 


Prime crude, 18t4¢c, nominal; prime crude, 
frée on board, mills, 164@17¢; prime Sum- 
mer yellow, 23%0 bid; off Summer yellow, 
23c; butter aby es, 27@28c; prime Winter 
yellow, 28@25 linseed, American, raw, 39 
@40c; American, boiled, 41@42c; Calcutta, 
raw, S4c; lard oil, choice, 48@50c. 


WwooL. 


Current quotations of foreign wools, based 
upon Wool Exchange official classifications, 
are as follows: Foreign—Port Philip, comb- 
ing, 32@36c; Port Philip, clothing, 25@30c; 
Adelaide, combing, 24@26c; New Zealand, 
clothing, 24@26c; fine crossbred, 27@29¢; 
Cape, clothing, 18@20c; Cape, combing, 19@ 
21ic; Montevi 0, merino, 21@23c; Monte- 
video, primera, 22@24c. English Trish, and 
Canadian—Irish, hogs, 31@32c; Irish, weth- 
ers, S80@31c; ‘Shropshire hogs, 31@32c; 
Shropshire, wethers, 30@31c; Sussex, tegs, 
82c; useeX ewes, 30@31c; Canadian, comb- 
ing, 80@3i1c. 


NAVAL STORES. 


Tar—Regulars, $1.85@$1.95; tar oil, bbls, 
$3.6214; pitch, $1.85; spirits of turpentine, 
264%@27¢; fee common to good strained, 
$1. 731.40; $1. ages ATK; FB, ae G, 
$1.65; ” $2 75; I, $1 eb 03 M, $1.95: 

033.10: WG, ‘$2.20; ww 

it on ema July 15. ~ haetctle of turpen- 
tine Se. Regine. B, C, D, 9c; E, $1.10; 
F, $1.30; I, $1.46; K,’ $1.45; M, 
$1.50; ye $0): WG, $1.75; ww, $1. 
WILMINGTON July 15.—Spirits py turpen- 
tine, 25@24%c. Resin, 95c@$1. Crude tur- 

2atine, $1@$1.50; receipts, 129 bbls. 

CHARLESTON, July 15.—Turpentine, 
234%4c; resin unchanged. 


METALS. 


Iron, Northern, No. 1 gas $11. 25; 
iron, Southern, No. 2, soft, $10.25 steel 
rails, $18.50; pig iron warrants $6.60; lake 
copper, ingot, $11.87%; tin, $15.70; ° lead, 
3.9714c; spelter, 4.62%¢c. 

LIVE STOCK, 


BEEVES—Steers, $4.75@$5.25; tops, $5.40; 
oxen and sass, $4.30@$4.75; bul + $2.75@ 
¥4.205 | cows, 2.55@$4.10; cables unchanged. 

VES—Veals, §$ 6.50; buttermilks 
$4: + car of Westerns, $4. 46; city dressed 


veals, 8@10c per Ib. 
AND LAMBS—Sheep, §3@$5; 


lant, 54 SM Dat 0 25. 


Monument to a Revolutionary Orator. 


* BOSTON, July 15.—A granite bowlder, set 
up in the Old Granary Burial Grounds in 
memory of James Otis, “‘ the orator of the 
Revolution,” was unveiled soar with ap- 
propriate exercises arranged by the Sons 
of Revolution, 


FEED—40, 60,, 


_|10 INVESTIGATE RATE WA 


Bl inter-Stats Commerce Commission 
Will Look Into. Canadian 
Pacific’s Conduct. 


HEARING AT CHICAGO AUG. 1 


All Transcontinental Lines and Their 
Connections Directed to Send 
Representatives to the 
Investigation. 


WASHINGTON, July 15.—As a result of 
the recent conference between railroad offi- 
cials and the members of the Inter-State 
commerce Commission, the latter body to- 
day ordered an investigation to be held at 
the Federal courtroom in Chicago at 10 
A. M., Aug. 1, into the alleged disturbance 
in passenger rates by the Canadian Pacific 
Railroad Company. The order of the com- 
mission ig as follows: 

Whereas, It has come to the attention of the 
commission that there exists at the present time 
a contest in Zesemesr rates between the Cana- 
dian Pacific way Company, a corporation of 
the Dominion of Canada, on the one hand, and 
certain American lines and their connections, in- 
cluding the Grand Trunk Railway Company of 
Canada, upon the other; and 

Whereas, It is charged by the American lines 
that the Canadian Pacific Railway Company has 
been and still is in open violation of the act to reg- 
ulate commerce, ar ney unreasonably low rates 
between various points in the United States, not 
as a measure of legitimate competition, but as a 
means of retaliation for the purpose of exacting 
certain unreasonable demands upon its part, and 
that such illegal conduct on the part the Ca- 
nadian Pacific Railway will result, if persisted 
in, in the utter demoralization of passenger rates 
oven a large portion of the United States. and in- 
calculable damage to the interests of the Amer- 
ican lines, all of which is either denied or justi- 
ae by said Canadian Pacific Railway Company; 
an 

Whereas, It seems advisable that the commis- 
sion should be fully informed of the whole situa- 
tion in respect to passenger rates as induced or 
affected by the competition of the Canadian Pa- 
cific Railway as above set forth with a view to 
determining what, if any, relief can or ought to 
be applied or suggested, or what action should be 
taken in ‘a remises; now, therefore, it is 

Ordered, That an investigation into the above 
matters made, and that this cause be set 
down for hearing at the Federal courtroom in 
Chicago, Tll., at 10 o’clock in the forenoon of 
Aug. 1, at which time and place all parties in- 
terested in the matters under investigation will 

heard, and at which time and place the fol- 
lowing-named companies are directed to appear 
by their general passemger agents or those per- 
sons having in charge the passenger traffic of the 
respective lines, namely: the Atchison, Topeka 
and Santa Fé Railway Company, the Burlington 
and Missouri River Railroad in Nebraska, the 
Burlington, Cedar Rapids and Northern Railway 
Company, the Chicago and Alton Railroad Com- 
pany, the Chicago and Northwestern Railway 
Company, the Chicago, Burlington and Northern 
Railroad Company, the Chicago, Burlington and 
Quincy Railroad Company, the Chicago, Great 
Westein Railway Company, the Chicago, Milwau- 
kee and St. Paul Railway Company, the Chicago, 
Rock Island and Pacific Railway Company, the 
Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis and Omaha Rail- 
way Company, the Colorado Midland Railway 
Company, the Denver and Rio Grande Railway 
Company, the Fremont, Elkhorn and Missouri 
Valley Railway Company, the Sioux City and 
Pacific Railroad Company, the Hannibal and St. 
Joseph Railroad Company, the St. Louis, Kansas 
City and Northwestern Railway Company, the 
Kansas City, St. Joseph and Councit Bluffs Rail- 
road Company, the Illinois Central Railroad Com- 
pany, the Iowa Central Railway Company, the 
Jacksonville and St. Louis Railréad Company, the 
Missouri Pacific Railway Company, the Minne- 
apolis and St. Louis Railroad Company, the Mich- 
igan Central Railroad Company, the Oregon Rail- 
way and Navigation a any, the Oregon Short 
Line Railway Company, the Rio Grande Western 
Railway Company, the Rock Island and Peoria 
Railway Company, the St. Joseph and Grand 
Island Railroad Company, the 8st. Louis, Iron 
Mountain and Southern Railway ‘Company, the 
St. Louis and San Francisco Railroad Company, 
the Southern Pacific Company (Atlantic eystem,} 
the Southern Pacifte Company (Pacific system 
the Southern California Railway Company,. the 
Santa Fé Pacific Railroad Company, the Texas 
and Pacific Railway Company, the Union Pacific 
Railroad Company, the Wabash Railroad Com- 
any, the Wisconsin Central Lines, the Great 
orthern Railway Company, the Northern Pacific 
Railway Company, the Boston and Albany Rail- 
road Company, the Fitchburg Rallroad Company, 
the Toronto, Hamilton and Buffalo Railway Com- 
pany, the Chicago and Grand Trunk Railway 
Company, the Grand Trunk Railway Company of 
Canada, and the Canadian Pacific Railway Com- 
pany. 


NORTHWEST RATE WAR. 


West Shore and Lehigh Valley Take a 
Hand in Cutting Prices. 


Both west-bound and east-bound passen- 
ger traffic on the trunk lines and their 
Western connections continue to be serious- 
ly disturbed in consequence of the prolonged 
rate cutting on the part of the Canadian 
Pacific and its immediate competitors in the 
matter of “the Klondike business” to the 
extreme Northwestern Pacific Coast points. 
Repeated efforts to harmonize the conflict- 
ing interests have failed, and recently the 
West Shore and the Lehigh Valley Rail- 
roads have openly met the low rates of the 
Canadian Pacific. These rates are about 
one-half the standard rate.’ A person can 
now buy a railroad ticket from New York 
to St. Paul for $28.50, with a guarantee of a 
rebate of $13.50 upon reaching St. Paul. 

The east-bound passenger rate disturb- 
ances are caused by the Canadian Pacific’s 
reduced rates east-bound being met by the 
Nickel Plate, the Grand Trunk, and the 
Wabash. The minimum-rate from Chicago 
to New York now is $12. It ought to be $18 
to comply with trunk-line agreements. Such 
roads as the New York Central, Pennsyl- 
vania, and Erie are said to be maintaining 
schedule rates strictly, although they are 
losing more of tess through business in con- 
sequence. Reports have been current in the 
West for the past few days that a meeting 
of the General Passenger Agents of the 
principal trunk lines was to be held to take 
measures ‘“‘to stop the Northwest rate 
war.”’ 

The General Passenger Agent of one of 
the important trunk lines said yesterday 
that he had not heard of any call for a 
meeting, and he did not see what could be 
done so long as present conditions existed. 
‘The Canadian Pacific people have offered 
to arbitrate all differences,’”’ said this Gen- 
eral Passenger Agent, “ but other parties 
to the controversy will not consent to that. 
It seems to me that arbitration is the best 
way out of the difficulty. In my opinion the 
present quarrel is a needless and an ex- 
pensive one.’ 

NEW COAL CARRYING ROAD. 


The New York, Wyoming and Western 
Formed to Secure Lower Rates. 


Edward B. Sturgis of Scranton, the Presi- 
dent of the newly organized New York, 
Wyoming and Western. Railroad, is an 
active and experienced coal operator, and 
the fact that,he is the executive head of a 
project to build a new coal-carrying road 
from the anthracite coal fields in Pennsyl- 
vania to tide water has given an additional 
interest to the project. Mr. Sturgis was 
formerly a Director of the New York, On- 
tario and Western Railroad, and he is now 
President of the Scranton Bank. 

This mew enterprise is backed by inde- 
——- anthracite coal operators in the 

cranton region, and its main ptrpose, it is 
explained, is to secure lower coal-carrying 
rates from the anthracite districts to the 
Atlantic seaboard. Definite announcement 
is made that the new company has already 
practically secured the right of way from 
Scranton to tide water, connecting at Bel-. 
videre, N. J., with the Lehigh and Hudson 
Railroad for traffic by way of the Pough- 
keepsie Bridge to New England points. The 
cost of cone eens this new line is esti- 
mated at $10,000,000. Besides President 
Sturgis, the following-named men are in- 
terested in the project: L. A. Watres, 
Thomas E. Jones, T. H. Watkins, John 
Jermyn, Congressman William. Cornell, C. 
D. Simpson, O. 8. Johnson, John L. Kem- 
merer, W. G. Payne, and J. N. Rice. 


Joint Traffic Rates, 


The managers of the Joint Traffic Asso- 
ciation have prepared a comprehensive table 
of bases for east-bound rates on live stock 
and dressed meats from Indiana and Illi- 
nois points which take higher than 100 per 
cent, of the Chicago-New York rates. Pre 
managers have also fixed a basis for rates 
and divisions of traffic to and from points 
between Chicago and Milwaukee, including 
points within Chicago City limits. 


To Stop Train on an Unsafe Road. 


COLUMBUS, Ohio, July 15.—Judge Taft 
of the United States Circuit Court has ap- 
pointed John W. Wardwell, receiver of the 
entire system of the Cleveland, Canton and 
Southern Railway, as receiver of the Co- 
shocton and Southern Railway. The Court 
states that, inasmuch as the road is con- 
sidered unsafe, its operation wa be dis- 
continued at midnight of July 16, 1898. Per- 
mission is given to ask the oourt for au- 


‘fhentig to o Iseue certiSoates to piace the road 


eet 


New President May Bring Prosperity« 


CORTLAND, N. Y., July 15.—Stewarté 
Browne, Vice President and Manager of — 
the National Surety Company of New 
‘York, last night was elected President of 
the Erie and Central New York Railroa 
succeeding Wayland D., ale, re 
Mr: Browne ee abundant capital, . 
there is now a ¢ oat Eccepest of putting the 
road on a paying basis and extending it. 


RAILROAD MEN AND MATTERS, 


The Baltimore. and .Ohio Railroad Coa Com 
pany has raised the point of its right to 
tain differentials on PS recone traffic be- 
tween Pittsburg and Chicago, and the mat- 
ter has been submitted to the Joint Traffia 
Association arbitrators. 


A. L. Van Antw Traffic Superintendent 
of the Mexican Railwa Company. Limited, 
announces that E. S. Burdick has been ap< 
pointed general . United States” agent of 
that Company, with headquarters at Broad 
and Beaver Streets, New York 


GEORGE GOULD’S “ PAINTINGS.” 


Held to be Dutiable as Articles of Util« 
ity—Other Important Apprais- 
ers’ Decisions. 


The Board of Classification of the 
United States General Appraisers yesterday 
handed down a decision on the protest of 
Charles Blondin of this city against the 
duty assessed on a lot of articles produced 
in the eighteenth century and imported for 
George Gould. The articles consisted of me- 
dallions made of gold and of silver, some of 
which were set with brilliants, and all of 
which contained miniature portraits in 
water colors upon ivory disks, and one gold 
ring with signet setting, all of which were 
assessed as jewelry at 60 per cent. unden 
Paragraph 434; portraits painted in water 
colors upon ivory, which were assessed at 
20 per cent., as paintings, under Paragraph 
454, and held in frames, which were as- 
sessed at 45 per cent., as manufactures of 
metal, under Paragraph 193; ivory snuff 
boxes, decorated with miniature water color 
portraits, which were assessed at 35 per 
cent., under Paragraph 450, and metal 
match boxes, containing miniature water 
color portraits, which were assessed at 45 
per cent., under Paragraph 193. All of the 
articles were claimed to be dutiable at 20 
per cent., under the provision for paint- 
ings in Paragraph 454. The board sus- 
tained the assessments. 

There were thirty-nine articles, ranging im 
value from 125f, to 5,000., the total amount 


of the invoice being 54,000f. Among the por- 
traits, all of which were of distinguished 
ersons, were likenesses of Charles I., Sin 
ancis Drake, John Milton, Sir Philip’ Sid- 
ney, the Countess of Derby and the Count- 
ess of Carlisle. The wark was done by 
artists of renown. 
W. Glaenzer of the firm of Goupil & 
Co. of this city and Paris testified as an ex- 
pert that the paintings were the distinctive 
and most valuable feature of the articles, 
and should control their classification. The 
board, however, was of the opinion that the 
word ‘“ paintings’’ under the law has ref- 
erence to paintings that hang upon walls, 
and does not relate to decorative peintings 
upon articles of utility which could be used 
as well without the paintings as with them. 

Another case decided involved the con<- 
struction of certain clauses in the acts of 
1890 and 1897 with reference to the duty 
on tobacco. 

L. Schmid & Co. imported tobacco, some 
prior to July 24, 1897, and some after that 
date. All of it was entered under bond for 
warehousing without payment of duty, and 
was withdrawn after the tariff act cof 1897 
went into effect. The tobacco was assessed 
for duty by the Collector under the act 
of 1897, upon the basis of weights of the 
goods as ascertained at the several dates 
of entry. Protestants claimed that the to- 
bacco was subject to duty under the pro- 
visions of Schedule F, act of 1897, based 
upon the weight at the time of with- 
drawal from bond for consumption, under 
the provisions of Section 50, act of 1890. 
This latter provision, protestant contended 
had not been repealed by Section 33, ac 
of 1897, but the board held otherwise and 
sustained thé assessment. 

In another opinion a shawl was held not 
to be —_ from duty as necessary wear- 
ing apparel. Feather beds, quilts, tables, 
and bed linens were also held not to be 
exempt as personal effects similar to wear- 
ing apparel. The claim of protestants in 
another case that flax towels should have 
been assessed at a specific duty only upon 
the plain portion of the article was sus- 
tained. The board overruled the claim 
that gloves and articles of clothing brought 
to this country on a different vessel from 
that upon which the protestant came were 
entitled to free admission as personal ef« 
fects and wearing apparel. 


THE YEAR’S POSTAL RECEIPTS. 


Returns Show Increase of 10 Per Cent, 
at Fifty Principal Offices. 


WASHINGTON, July 15.—The Post Office 
Department officials are much gratified at 
the showing made in the comparison of 
postal receipts for the fiscal years of 1897 
and 1898. The total receipts for 1897 at fifty 
of the principal Post Offices were $2,994,357, 
while the year just closed brought in $3,295, 
865 at the same offices, an increase of $301,< 
580, or 10 per cent. 

The largest percentage of increase was at 
Omaha, 49.2. The increases at. some of the 
principal offices were: New York, $72,490, 
11.3 per cent.; Chicago, $45,256, 10.2 per 


cent.; Philadelphia, $16,777, 7.4 per cent.; 
Boston, $22,424, 10.3 per cent.; St. Louis, 
$18,892, 15.3 per cent.; Cincinnati, $6,254, 6.3 
er cent.; Brooklyn, ” $2,766, 2.9 per cent.; 
altimore, $5,261, 8.6 per cent.; San Fran- 
cisco, $8, 696, 12.6 per cent.; Pittsburg, $6,661, 
10.9 per cent. 
The decreases were: Providence, R. I., 1 
per cent.; Jersey City, 12.9 per cent.3 
orcester, Mass., 1.5 per cent.; Nashville 
Tenn., 2.8 per cent.; Memphis, Tenn., 11. $ 
er cent.; Portland, ‘Oregon, 17.3 per cent. 4 
eoria, 13 per cent. 


NOTES OF INSURANCE INTERESTS 


The Supreme Court of the State of Cali- 
fornia in the long-pending Stockton-Har- 
vester case has awarded a verdict to the 
plaintiffs and against the insurance com- 
panies, amounting to $90,000, the original 
amount of the claim being $140,000. 


The Executive Committee of the New 
York Board of Fire Underwriters, at its 
regular meeting yesterday, decided to rec- 
ommend to the board at the monthly meet 
ing on July 20 that William N. Kremer, 
President of the German-American Insur- 
ance Company, be chosen to fill the vacancy 
in the Committee on Laws and Legislation 
eee by the death of the late Ernest L. 

en. 


The incorporators of the newly formed 
Underwriters’ Club met yesterday and is- 
sued a call for the first annual meeting on 
Aug. 9, at which time the organization otf 
the club will be perfected. A Membership 
Committee, consisting of Paul E. Rasor, 
Chairman; J. W. Barley, George T. Patter- 
son, William F. Moore, and Harry Hall was 
appointed, and also a committee to draft a 
constitution and a set of by-laws. A mem- 
bership of ninety-two was reported, includ- 
ing Edson S, Lott: of the United States 
Casualty Company, Adolph Dohmeyer of 
the Magdeburg’ Insurance Company, Will- 
lam 8S. Alley of the American of New York 
W. M. Byrne of the Union Casualty an 
Surety of St. Louis, and George E. Wood 
of the Spring Garden of Philadelphia. 


General Electric Meeting Called. 


SCHENECTADY, N. Y., July 15.—The 
Directors of the General Electric Company 
have issued a call for a meeting of stock- 
holders to be held in this city Aug. 10 for 
the purpose of voting upon a proposition to 
reduce the capital stock of the company 


from the present amount, consisting of 304,- 
600 shares of common stock of the par value 
of $100 each, and 42,520 shares of pre- 
ferred stock of the par value of $100 each. 
to $20,827,200, which is to consist of 182,760 
shares of common stock of the par value of 
$100 each, and 25,512 shares of preferred 
stock of the par value of $100 each. 


Ex-Assemblyman May Retern to Jail, 


NEWBURG, N. Y., July 15.—The term of 
imprisonment of former Assemblyman 
Grant B, Taylor, who has served a year in 


Newburg Jail for forgery and grand lar- 
ceny crimes he conferred, will expire to- 
morrow. A body execution has been se- 
cured hy. Frederick W.: Ryer of Yonkers 
against Taylor, which will be served to- 
morrow, and which will keep Taylor in 
jail for three months longer unless le 
ays a judgment for $2,000, which Ryer al- 
eges Taylor secured by folsely posing as 
his guardian. 





THE RACES AT BRIGHTON 
Five of the Six Events Were Sell- 


ing .Affairs and Brought 
Out a Poor Lot. 


SLOANE AGAIN IN THE SADDLE 


O’Connor, Who Rode Lady Marian, 
Gave an Object Lesson in the 
Art of How Not to Make 
a Sprinter Win. 


The racing at Brighton Beach yesterday 
was the poorest that has been seen at the 
seaside track since the meeting opened, on 
July 6, for as five of the six events were 
gelling affairs, only the poorest class of 
horses were attracted by the purses, and 
at best they never put up interesting fin- 
shes. The only redeeming feature on the 
programme was the handicap for three- 
year-olds and upward, at a mile and a quar- 
ter. but even that was spoiled by a lot of 
bungling on the part of the jockeys. There 
‘was more than bungling on the part of 
O’Connor, who rode Lady Marian. His ex- 
hibition on ‘“ Father Bill” Daly’s recent 
purchase from August Belmont was a stu- 
pid one, and many who saw it did not 
hesitate to call it something worse. Lady 
Marian is known to be a sprinter, and of 
course her chances of winning were not 
thought to be very rosy. There was only 
one way for a lightly weighted sprinter to 
win a race at the distance, and that was for 
her jockey to send her to the front at 
once and make all the use possible of her 
during the early stages of the race, de- 
pending on her good flight of speed to kill 
off the others from the start. But O’Con- 
nor had evidently made up his mind that 
the filly was not able to win in any event, 
for, although she shot out to the front at 
the start, her midget jockey pulled up her 
head with all the strength in his short 
arms, and almost choked off her breathing. 
She wanted to go, but O’Connor is stronger 
than most children of his size and age, and 
by the time the three-quarter pole was 
reached, whatever chance the filly had at 
the beginning was killed, for she dropped to 
the rear and took no further part in the 
race. 

The race was the first in which Tod 
Sloane has had a mount since he recovered 
from his recent illness, and he signaled 
his return to the saddle by a victory on 
George Keene. Premier took up the run- 
ning after O’Connor had pulled Lady Mar- 
jan back to third place, and on the back- 
stretch George Keene came up from the 
rear, and after him came Caldroén. They 

assed Premier and Lady Marian, and then 
sidor joined them. But once they got 
straightened out for home George Keene 
Was sent up by Sloane, and he won in a 
drive by a length from Caldron. George 
Keene’s race yesterday was in marked con- 
trast to his race of a few days ago, when 
he was badly beaten. 

In the other races of 
usually a case of the first horse off, the 
first to pass the finish line. Don Blas, in 
the first race, Rare Perfume in the second, 
and Rotterdam in the third all won in that 
manner. Mizpah, who was a high-priced 
yearling but never of any account as a 
two-year-old or three-year-old, won the 
fifth race in a drive from Buffoon, who led 
up to the last sixteenth pole, and Philip 
easily captured the sixth, after he had 
raced in front with Hanlon through the 
greater part of the mile journey. 

Details of the races, with the order in 
which the horses finished and the betting 
paemat each of the starters, are as fol- 

OWS: 


the day it was 


The 


FIRST RACE.—For three-year-olds and upward, 
non-winners in i897 and 1898; selling allow- 
ances. By subscription of $10 each, with $500 
added, of which $75 to second and $25 to third. 
Five furlongs. Time—1:02\. 

i—Don Blas, Driscoll & Cohn’s b. g., 4 years, by 

Buchanan-Spider, 117 pounds, 5 to 2 and 
i OE Ds isk ban dha noenensendodtogncees (Doggett) 
2—Salaire, Sensation Stable’s ch. 4 
112, 8 to 1 and $ to 1 
3—Adaxus, J. Fox’s b. g., 


Summaries, 


Dr. Withrow, 108, 8 to 1, (Songer;) 
107, 5 to 1, (Littlefield;) Mrs. Trumbridge, 105, 
10 to 1, (O’Connor;) Governor Budd, 116, 20 to 
1, (Sheedy;) Hardy C., 111, 10 to 1, (Lambley;) 
Sweet Sound, 106, 12 to 1, (Coylie,) and Motor- 
man, 114, 50 to 1, (Mackey.) also ran and finished 
in the order named, 

Won easily by three lengths; half a length be- 
tween second and third. 

SECOND RacCcE.—For two-year-olds that have 
run and not won at this meeting; selling al- 
lowances. By subscription of $10 each, with $500 
added, of which $75 to second and $25 to third. 
Five furlongs. Time—1:02. 

i1—Rare Perfume, John Daly’s br. c., by His 

Highness, or Ludwig-Early Blossom, 106 
pounds, 2 to 1 and 4 to 5............ (Maher) 

2Lady Exile, C. D. McCoy & Co.’s b. f., 103, 

10 .o 1 and 4 to 1 (O’ Leary) 

8—Subject, W. C. Daly’s br. g., 107, 6 to 1.... 

(O’Connor) 

Goblin, 108, 3 to 1, (Doggett;) Savory, 108, 20 
to 1, (Sims;) Somers, 108, 20 to 1, (Jones;) Dimin- 
utive, 107, 7 to 2, (Hamiiton;) Russella Walden, 
103, 20 to 1, (Songer,) and Mount Clements, 110, 
40 to 1, (Lambley,) also ran anu finished in the 
order named , 

Won easily by two lengths; a length between 
second and third, 

THIRD RACE.—For three-year-olds and  up- 
ward that have not won $500 in 1898; selling 
allowances. By subscription of $10 each, with 
$600 added, of which $100 to second and $50 to 
third. One mile. Time—1:43. 

1—Rotterdam, J. L. Dwyer’s b. h., 4 years, by 

Rotherhill-Bendova, 110 pounds, 5 to 2 and 
4 to 5 (Sims) 
2—Glonoine. J. Hynes & Co.'s b. c., 3, 98, 12 to 
1 and 5 (Songer) 

8—Dogzgett, R. 116, 12 

to l (Doggett) 

Prince Auckland, 98, 3 tu 1, (Maher;) Her Own, 
107, 10 to 1, (O’Connor;) Marito, 99, 2 to 1, 
(Dupee,) and King T., 114, 15 to 1, (Hamilton,) 
also ran and finished in the order named. 

Won in a drive by half a length; the same 
distance between second and third. 


FOURTH RACE.—Handicap for three-year-olds 
and upward. By subscription of $10 each, with 
$1,000 added, of which $200 to second and $100 
ane. One mile and a sixteenth. Time— 
748%. 

i—George Keene, C. Fieischmann’s Sons’ b. c., 
3 years, by Onondaga-Bessie Hinckley, 107 
poenGs, 2 to 1 anG 1 60 B..0scccveses (Sloane) 

2—Caldron, W. A. Chanler’s blk. h., 

to 5 
8—Isidor, Marcus Daly’s ch. h., 


Floraline, 


5 to 2.. 
(Hamilton) 
Lady Marian, 96, 40 to 1, (O’Connor,) an 
Premier, 100, 60 to 1, (Songer,) also ran and fin- 
ished as named. 
Won in a drive by a length, two lengths be- 
tween second and third. 


FIFTH RACE.—For three-year-olds and upward, 
non-winners in 1897 or 1898; selling allowances. 
By subscription of $10 each, with $500 added, 
of which $75 to second and $25 to third. Five 
furlongs. Time—1:01%. 

i1—Mizpah, F. Gebhard’s br. g., 4 years, by Fa- 

verdale-Amulet, 115 pounds, 5 to 1 and 2 
to l (Hamilton) 

2—Buffoon, John S. Worthington’s br. g., 5, 115, 

5 to 1 and 2tol (Doggett) 
8—Swamp Angel, A. J. Joyner’s ch. m., 4, 115, 8 
i snes ip ene dGnosendubtantenibaee (Maher) 
High Priest, 114, 4 to 1, (Sims;) Blissful, 105, 

10 to 1, (O’Connor;) Leo Lake, 116, 6 to 1, 

@Wones;) Ida J. D., 116, 20 to 1,’ (O’Donnell;) 

Game Boy, 110, 20 to 1, (Songer;) Newtown 

Belle, 105, 10 to 1, (Dupee;) Dancer, 107, 20 to 1, 

(O’Leary,) and Inspection, 107, 10 to 1, (Coylie,) 

also ran and finished in the order named. 

Won in a drive by a length; a neck between 
second and third. 


SIXTH RACE.—For three-year-olds and upward, 
non-winners this year; seHing allowances. By 
subscription of $10 each, with $500 added, of 
which $75 to second and $25 to third. One mile. 
Time—1:43%. 

1—Philip, A. J. Joyner’s ch. g., 8 years, by 

Rayen d’Or-Carrie Phillips, $3 pounds, 3 to 1 
and even money (Maher) 

2—Concord, J. Ruppert, Jr.'s, b. h., 4, 114, 8 to 1 

and even money (Hamilton) 

8—Hanlon, C. H. Hughes’s bik. g., 4, 107, 8 to 5.. 

(Dupee) 
Ella Daly, 95, 8 to 1, (O’Connor;) Tent Pin, 88, 

40 to 1, (McCue,) and Slasher, 108, 8 to 1, (Dog- 

gett,) also ran and finished in the order named. 
Won easily by three lengths; the same distance 

between second and third. 


The Card for To-day. 
FIRST RACE.—For three-year-olds and up- 
werd; selling. One mile and a sixteenth. 


Pounds. 
Centinental oo+ee+-116)/Merlin ... 
Lansdale 


Long Acre 104|Charagrace 


SECOND RACE.—For maiden two-year-olds. 
Five furlongs. 
¢ Tennis 
Leando ....... 
Federal 
Easter Card 
Improvident . 
J aeee. Magee 


eire .. 
Belle of H.. 
THIRD RACE.—For three-year-olds and 
ward; selling. Three-quarters of a mile. = 
Whistling Con...... -114|Charentus sini eevee F1O 
Banquo I -+«-113/Billali eeeceseeel lO 
Leedsville ..........-118|Miss Lynah..”7''""""308 
Tremargo 112'\Frohman ..... asecoce OO 
Van Antwerp........112\Fleeting Gold ase Oe 
Lambent 1li 
FOURTH RACE.—The Nautilus Stakes, of 
200, for three-year-olds. One mile and a six- 
t 


Bly Poh... cccccscces 121, Swiftmas. .......0sse114 
Sanders ..............121/George Boyd....... +114 
Sir Gawain .-.114/Sensational .........111 
Handsel 


FIFTH RACE.—Handicap for two-year-olds. 
hree-quarters of a mile. : 
usher os dvebed 6a ck enue Imitation ovseveowewsenes 
2 Point. .oees esse 118 Judge 02 
a 


owe ewe eee eee 


SIXTH RACE.--For three-year-olds and up- 
ward; selling. One mile. 
Burl 
Leedsv 


corre eee 


omasesee 106 


SEVENTH RACE.—The Punchtown Steeple- 
chase Handicap, of $750, tor four-year-olds and 
ppward, Full Steeplechase Course. 
Royal Beetet.. 73 shecoessoeneh 

nonheme WCITY cceccccccsess 
Decapod un. »» oro ED, ae 0 desiree bene 


RACING IN HARNESS. 


At Utica. 


UTICA, July 15.—This was ‘‘ get-away "’ day of 
the Utica meeting, and the racing was ex- 
cellent and the crowd large. Summaries: 


2:11 Class.—Pacing; purse, $500. (Unfinished 
from Thursday.) ' 
Democracy, g. s., (Cahill)..........1 3 3 1 
Effie Powers, br. m., (Scott).........8 2 
tons ee Se! OO a ease 
Tony ileox, ch. g., (Terrell).....3 

Time—2:1314;, 2:13; 2:14; 2:18%; 2: 

2:29 Class—Trotting; purse, $400. 

David King, b. s., (Green) 

David G., br. g., (Pratt) 

Bethair, br. s., (Leary).......ceceees 

Tipwald, ch. g., (Bentley)........+.. 

Lottie, ch. m., (Hilsinger)..... epecccs 

Eufala, br. m., (Merrifield) 

Stewart M., ch. g., (Armling) 
Time—2:25%; 2:25; 2:22; 2:28%; 2:27%. 

2:26 Class—Pacing; purse, $400. 

Annie Leyburn, br. m., (Wadsworth)....1 
Bonnie L., br. m., (Mellon).......... oases 
Uncle Sam, br. g., (Van Valkenburgh)..3 
Mollie B., br. m., (McEwen)... 6 
Maud Dillard, b. m., (Lyman).. 

Ogden A., br. g., (Hilsinger).... 

Echo Boy, br. s., (Hyde) 

Time—2:18; 2:20; 2:22%. 

Free-for-all—Trotting and pacing; purse, 
Prince Alert, br. g., (Birney) 
Ace, br. g., (McEwen) 

Harry F., br. s., (McManus) 
Simmons, br. g., (Emerson) 
Jewell, br. g., (Woodworth) 

Time—2:124%; 2:11%; 


» 
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2:19. 


At Waterbtry, Conn. 


WATERBURY, Conn., July 15.—The races to- 
day resulted as follows: 


2:27 Class—Trot and pace; purse, $300. 

Robert W., b. g., (Williams) 

Addie 8., b. m., (Daily) 

Coaster, (Miner) 

Wyreka, b. h., (Smith) 

Special Boy, ch. g., (Williams) 

Picquante, br. m., (Bushnell) 

Caleb P., b. g., (Cffion) 

Gambit, b. g., (Wickwire) 

Nancy Russell, br. m., (Donovan) 

Joe Hammond, ch. g., (Strong 
Time—2:20%4; 123%; 2:20 

2:23 Class—Trot and pace; purse, 

Coleen, ch. m., (Kendrick) 

Bob Grant, ch. g., (Nichols)...... ecbecce 

Quick Shanks, b. g., (Bronson) 

Miss Casea, ch. m., (Conlon)........ ov be% 

Billy Mac, b. g., (Auger).....--eee- @eece 

Judge Clark, b. g., (Remick).. 

Shakespeare, b. g., (Williams) 

Lady Bismarck, (Bennett) 

Dictator, bl. h., (Eckhart) 

J. R. E., b. g., (Robbins) 

John Mitchell, br. g., (Blumenthal) 
Time—2:25; 2:238%; 2:23% 


Dah noche 
SO~1 se OTRO Co 


At Concord, N, H. 


CONCORD, N. H., July 15.—The July meeting 
at Capitol Driving Park closed to-day. The sum- 


mary: 
2:21 Class, 

Dalta, b. g., 

Carrie D., 
(Marston) 

The Duke, 
(Bristol) ° 

Ned Wilkes, ch. g., (Skinner) 

Tony, ch. g., (Cox) 

Lady Gold Dust, ch. m.,(Merriam).3 

T. D., b. g., (Cahill ot 

Jennie Lambert, bik. m., (Kenney).10 

azemont, b. g., (Brayman) .T 

Nixon, b. g., (Moulton) 

Dr. tas POL: Bes oe 44 6 

Mac C., b. g., (Ward) s. 
Time—2:21%; 2:21%; 2:18%; 2:18; 2:21; 2:26. 
2:18 Class, Pace.—Purse, $ L 

Charles G., bik. g., by Tennehill Pilot 
(Salle) 

Otis Baron, b. g., (Moulton) 

Myra Wilkes, g. m., (Marston) 

Time—2:22; 2:20%; 2: 


Pace.—Purse, $300. 
by Delegate, (Alvord).2 5 
b mm. By Sepa 
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At Providence. 


PROVIDENCE, July 15.—Following is a sum- 
mary of to-day’s races: 

2:20 Class, Trot.—Stake, $1,000. 
Bresch, b. g., bv St. Vincent, (Snyder)....1 
Stambold, b. s., by Stamboul, (Thomas)...3 
Timbrel, br. c., (Payne).....-++. ecsoeccess 4 
Philip E., b. g., (Hendrick).......sesesee- 
Doctor, br. g., (Shannon)..... endée . 
Electric Light, br. g., (Tilden). 
Dot Miller, b. m., (Miller)....... 
Ben H., ch. g., (McDonald)..... ee 
Bright Light, br. g., (Berwick) 

Time—2:17%; 2:15%; 2:15%. 

2:11 Class, Trot.—Stake, $1,000. 
Alcidalia, b. m., by Sir Walter, (Pierce)...1 
Maple Valley, b. g., by Messenger Wilkes 

(Trout) ° ° 3 
Token, b. m., (Kelley) 
Georgianna, b. m., (Noble).. 
Robert Burns, b. g., (Loomis) 
Captain Jack, —, (Flynn) 

Time—2:14%; 2 

2:10 Class, Pace.—Stake, $ . 
Woodshed, ch. s., by J. R. Shed, (Stur- 

tevant) 2 
Monopole, ch. g., (Demarest) 
India Silk, br. m., (Tyson) 
Ella Eddy, b. m., (Thomas) 

Time—2:10; 2:10%; 2:14%; 2:15%. 


CRAWIMWOIR DH 
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At Detroit. 


DETROIT, July 15.—Get-away day at the High- 
land Park Trotting Meeting furnished only two 
races, and both were won in straight heats. Re- 
sults: 

2:35 Class, Trot.—Tacomis won in straight heats. 
Time—2:18%; 2:14%; 2:16%. Iquique, Gov. Holt, 
Room Mate, Freely, and Prince H., also started. 

2:12 Class, Pace.—Charley B. won in_ straight 
heats. Time—2:11%; 2:11%; 2:10%. Babbette, 
Mollie Barnes, Pinewood, and Winfield also 
started. 


Trotting Races at Parkway. 


There will be two trotting races this aft- 
ernoon at the track of the Parkway Driv- 
ing Club, in Brooklyn. The principal event 
will be a match race between George Ihn- 
ken’s bay gelding Crescent and John F. 
Dingee’s black gelding Bowman. When 
originally made the match also included 
Henry Hoffman’s black mare Thelma, and 
James Gormley’s chestnut mare Georgena, 
and each owner agreed to put up $500. 


After half the money had been deposited 
Thelma and Georgena went lame. Messrs. 
Ihnken and Dingee have completed their 
payments, and their horses will race for 
the purse of $1,500. In order to fill out the 
afternoon’s entertainment the club has of- 
fered a purse of $250 for 2:18 trotters, and 
the following horses are entered: W. H. 
Snyder’s bay gelding Arbitrator, Nicholas 
Ryan’s gray mare Agnes Morrill, Thomas 
Morgan’s bay gelding Jube, and John H. 
Power’s bay horse Apalert. George H. 
Mills will act as starter. 


Official Turf Guide. 


The seventh number of Goodwin's Official 
Turf Guide, containing the racing record at 
all recognized tracks up to July 15, was 
issued last evening, and is on sale at the 
usual places this morning. In the table of 
winning mounts for jockeys from January 
to July, Clawson leads, with 154 races won, 
and then follow T. Burns, with 148; Thorpe, 
with 140; Sloane, with 120, and A. Barrett, 


with 116. No other jockey had reached the 
century mark up to the date of the compila- 
tion. Thorpe has ridden in the greatest 
number of races—510. A strangé omission 
in the table is Maner’s performances, this 
clever light-weight not appearing in the 
table, which includes the names of a lot 
of riders of no importance compared with 
this clever youngster. 


RACING AT SANDOWN PARE. 


Lord Rosebery’s Colt Velasquez Wins 
the Eclipse Stakes. 


LONDON, July 15.—At the first day’s rac- 
ing of the Sandown Park second Summer 
meeting to-day the Belipse Stakes (the 
eleventh renewal) was won by Lord Rose- 
bery’s bay colt Velasquez. This race is of 
10,000 sovereigns, the second horse to re- 
ceive 500 sovereigns, the nominator of the 
winner 500 sovereigns, and the third horse 
100 sovereigns out of the stakes; for three 
and four year olds; distance, the Eclipse 
Stakes course, (about one mile and a quar- 
ter.) There were ten horses in this event, 


including Mr. James R. Keene’s four-year- 
old colt St. Cloud II. The detailed result 
follows: 
Lord Rosebery’s four-year-old b. ¢. Velasquez, 
by Donovan, out of Vista........... 1 
The Duke of Westminster's three-year-old colt 
Batt, by Sheen, out of Vampire.. ; 
Mr. d d’Rothschild’s four-year-old b. f. 
Goletta, by Galopin, out of Biserta 
Sir Ernest Paget's ereg ero chestnut 
horse Kenwyn won the Cobham Plate. This 
race is of 200 sovereigns; entrance, 8 sover- 
Signs; for three-year-olds and upward, the 
win 


ee eww eee 


ner to be sold by auction for 100 sover- 

eigns; the second horse to receive 5 sov- 
ereigns out of the race. Ten horses ran 
over the course, one mile, and the result in 
detail was as follows: 
Sir Ernest Paget’s five-year-old ch. h. Ken a 

by Kendal, out of Rosmarine 5 wae amp | 
Mr. D. Seymour’s five-year-old ch. m. Orange 

Lilly, by Baloil, out Dutch Rose...........2 
The Lorillard-Beresford Stable’s four- 

br. f. Belisama, by Sensation, out of Blush..8 


ON THE BASEBALL FIELD 


New Yorks Lose to the Louisvilles 
Mainly Through Erratic Pitch- 
ing by Meekin. 


LOCALS OUTBAT THE VISITORS 


Their Fielding, However, Was Not 
Good—Hits by Smith and Jones in 
the Twelfth Inning Defeat the 
St. Louis in Brooklyn. 


How the Clubs Stand. 


Clubs. Won. Lost. 
Cincinnati ....%.scceseeee Sl 26 
Boston ..cccccess 
Cleveland ... 
Baltimore .. 


teeter eeeee 


- 


New York.. 
Philadelphia 


Results of League Games Yesterday. 
Louisville, 5; New York, 4. 
Brooklyn, 3; St. Louis, 2. 
Pittsburg, 6; Boston, 0. 
Philadelphia, 7; Cincinnati, 3. 


Baltimore, 10; Chicago, 9. 
Cleveland, 6; Washington, 4. 


Games To-day. 


Louisville in New York. 
St. Louis in Brooklyn. 
Chicago in Baltimore. 
Pittsburg in Boston. 
Cincinnati in Philadelphia. 
Cleveland in Washington. 


Although the New Yorks outbatted the 
Louisvilles at the Polo Grounds yesterday, 
they could not win because of Meekin’s er- 
ratic pitching, coupled with errors by Doyle 
and Van Haltren. The local fielders seemed 
to have an off day, and were clearly out- 
played. It can safely be stated, however, 
that the visitors were a bit fortunate in 
scoring what proved to be the winning run 
in the eighth inning. Clark hit a ball in 
this inning that Meekin turned half way 
around to stop, but the ball took a lucky 
bound and struck the big pitcher on the 
shoulder and bounded back toward the 
grand stand. Clark got to second on the 
hit, and scored later on a wild pitch and an 
out. 

The locals presented a rather patched-up 
team. Joyce had not fully recovered from 
the effects of his collision with Stenzel on 
Thursday, and Doyle played first, The lat- 
ter’s muff of an easy throw in the third 
inning cost one run. Gleason was also com- 
pelled to lie off because of injuries to his 
eye during Thursday’s practice, and Gettig 
Played at second. Gleason, however, could 
hardly have played a better game than Get- 
tig did yesterday. 

Meekin was very wild during the entire 
nine innings and kept Warner on the go 
continually. The latter hurt his hand in 
the fourth inning trying to stop one of 
Meekin’s wild curves. In the third inning 
Meekin gave three bases on balls consecu- 
tively, forcing in a run and then made a 
wild pitch, allowing another run to be 
scored. Cunningham was hit rather freely 


at times, but the sharp fielding behind him 
kept down the home team’s qoire. Dexter 
and Stafford gave him grand support, par- 
ticularly the latter. He cut off two hits in 
the seventh inning that would have enabled 
the New Yorks to score at least two runs, 

The Catholic Protectory Band will play 
before the game and between innings to- 
day. The game will begin at 3:30. Score: 

NEW YORK. J 4 
A ae LOUISVILLE, 
. H’t’n, cf.1 0 


1!Ritchey, 
0 Dexter, rf... 
0,Clark, If.... 
0 Wagner, 1b. 
OjCling’n, 8b.. 
1|Kittridge, 
0)Cun’gh’m, 


Shoo 
WHHARHKOOOO 
HHOHMMOSOS 
ROH NOONGp 
coocococooces 


COCKKONSCS 
es 
Cwm Coho cotoh 


vo 


Total....4112 Total.... 


New York O-4 
Louisville 3 ? 4 1 0-5 


Earned run—New York, 1. Stolen bases— 
Grady, Warner, (2;) Ritchey. Two-base hits— 
Ww agner, Clark, Doyle. First base by errors—New 
York, 1; Louisville, 2. Sacrifice hit—Stafford. 
First base on balls—Off Meekin, 4; off Cunning- 
ham, 4. Hit bv pitched ball—Van Haltren. 
Struck out—By Meekin, 5. Passed ball—Warner. 
Ww ild pitches—Meekin, 3. Left on bases—New 
York, 9; Louisville, 6. Umpire—Mr. Lynch. As- 
sistant Umpire—Mr, Andrews. 
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BROOKLYN’S IN TWELVE INNINGS. 


Hits by Smith and Jones Brought in 
the Run That Defeated St. Louis. 


The Brooklyns won a twelve-inning game 
from the St. Louis team at Washington 
Park yesterday afternoon. Miller started 
in to pitch for the home team, but was 
taken ill in the second inning, and Dunn 
took his place. Both Griffin and La Chance, 
who played centrefield, were injured. A. 


Smith, who went in the game in the eighth 
inning, hit for three bases in the twelfth 
inning and scored on a single by Jones, 
ending the game. Score: 


BROOKLYN. 
R1BPOAE 
A. Smith, cf.1 1 4 0| Dowd, rf.... 
Griffin, cf...0 O|\Stenzel, cf... 
Jones, rf....1 O\/Harley, If... 
Sheck’rd, 1f.0 Ojcross, 3b.... 
Tucker, 1b..0 1|/Decker, 1b.. 
Hallman, 2b.0 0)Sugden, c.... 
Shindle, 3b..0 0 Quinn, GB. 00 
Magoon, ss...0 0/Crooks, 2b.., 
Ryan, c 0) Hughey, 

Miller, p 
Dunn, p.....0 
Lacha’e, cf..1 


Dotal .... oonen 
*None out w 


Brooklyn 


ST. LOUIS. 


y 
° 
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8*33 18 2 
ning run was scored. 
01000000 1-3 
00000000 6-2 
Earned runs—Brooklyn, 2; St. Louis, 1. First 
base by errors—Brookiyn, 2; St. Louis, 1. Left 
on bases—Brooklyn, 9; St. Louis 10. Base on 
balls—Off Miller, 2; off Dunn, 3; off Hughey, 2. 
Struck out—By Miller, 1; by Dunn, 1. Three- 
base hit—Smith. Two-base hit—Quinn. Sacri- 
fice hit—Sugden—Stolen bases—Jones, Quinn; La- 
chance, Sheckard, Magoon. Double plays—Sug- 
den and Cross; Shindle, Hallman, and Tucker. 
Hit by pitched ball—By Miller, Decker; by Dunn, 
Stenzel; by Hughey, Tucker. Wild pitches— 
Hughey, 2. Umpire—Mr, ey. Assistant 
Umpire—Mr. Brown. 


Baltimore, 10; Chicago, 9. 


BALTIMORE, July 15.—The Baltimores 
made a grand finish to-day, and won out in 
the ninth inning. With the score 5 to 3 
against them, the Chicagos went to the 
bat in the ninth and scored six runs on two 
triples, a double, a single, a base on balls, 
and two errors. In their half the Balti- 
mores solved Woods’s deliver for five 
singles and a double and won. veritt and 
McCormick of the visiting team indulged in 
a fist fight on the visitors’ bench, one accus- 
ing the other of being accountable for an 
error. Grand stand patrons separated the 


players, but McCormick was too badly used 
up to continue play. Score: 


Baltimore ....+0-s0----3 0000120 4-10 
Chicago seeeeee DOD 3000000 68 


Base hits—Baltimore, 14; Chicago, 12. Errors— 
Baltimore, 3; Chicago, 4. Batteries—Baltimore, 
Nops and Clarke; Chicago, Woods and Donohue. 
Umpire—Mr. Snyder. Assistant Umpire—Mr. Con- 
nolly. 


Philadelphia, 7; Cincinnati, 3. 


PHILADELPHIA, July 15.—The home 
team easily defeated the Cincinnatis to-day. 


seeeeee 


‘Dwyer was hit hard, and was relieved by 


Hill, while the visitors could do very little 
with Fifield’s pitching. Score: 
Cincinnati ......-------0 10000900 2 6-8 
Philadelphia ......-+---1 102000 8..—7 
Earned runs—Philadelphia, 8. Base hits—Cin- 
cinnati, 4; a ey 14. Errors—Cincinnati, 
8; Philadelphia, 3. tterles—Cincinnati, Dwyer, 
Hill, and Vaughn; Philadelphia, Fifields and Mc- 
roms. seminal emacee Assistant Umpire 
—Mr. Hunt. 


Pittsburg, 6; Boston, 0. 


BOSTON, July 15.—The Champions played 
wretchedly in the field to-day. They were 
weak at the bat, and were easily shut out 
by Pittsburg. Score: 

burg ..seeeeeeeeee-2 010000 0 86 
aston veseccesseeeseee DF 09000000 00 

Harned runs—Pittsburg, 2. Base hits—Pittsburg, 
9; Boston, 7. Errors—Pittsburg, 1; Boston, 
Batteries—Pittsburg,, Tannehill and Bowerman; 
Boston, Lewis an en. Usgire~tir. O'Day. 
Assistant Umpire—Mr. McDonal 


Cleveland, 6; Washington; 4. 
WASHINGTON, July 15.—Wrigley’s error 


me) 


in the seventh inning to-day enabled the 
Clevelands to win. Score: 


Washington .........+-.2 0 01 
Cleveland ...ccseeeeee+-0 O $ 00 
Earned runs—W: on, 4. Base hits—Wash- 
ington, 12; Cleveland, 9.. Errors—Wash: on, 4; 
Cleveland, 1. Batteries—Washington, ey’ 
and McGuire; Cleveland, Wilson and O’Connor. 


Umpire—Mr. Swartwood. Assistant Umpire—Mr. 
Wood. 


000 0-4 
05 0 1-6 


Other Games. 


At Wilkesbarre—Buffalo, 11; Wilkesbarre, 5. 
At Springfield—Toronto, 5; § ringfield, 4. 
At Providence—Montreal, 4; Providence, 4. 


GOLF GAMES TO-DAY. 


Morris County and Oakland Clubs’ 
Team Match — Other Events. 


Several interesting golf contests will be 
played to-day on local links, the most 
important being a team match between the 
Morris County and Oakland Golf Clubs on 
the links of the former club at Morristown. 
It will be the first meeting of the clubs 
this year, and the prominence of some of 
the contestants will lend additional zest 
to the match. James A. Tyng, for the 
home club, and Walter J. Travis of Oak- 
land will be brought together again, and 
it will be a lively match. Travis will make 
a great effort to win, for in the recent Sea- 
bright tournament he was beaten by Tyng 
after a close struggle by one hole. Henry 
P. Toler will play for Morristown, and all 
the best men in each club will be out. 

A good team match will be played on the 
links of the Fairfield County Golf Club, at 


Greenwich, Conn., between-that club and 
the Dyker Meadow Club of Brooklyn. There 
will be a team match on the Harbor Hill 
links, Staten Island, and also on the Flush- 
ing Golf Club links. The Apawamis Golf 
Club of Rye will hold a driving competi- 
tion for men, and there will be club handi- 
caps at Dyker Meadow, Ardsley, Crescent 
Athletic Club, the Marine and Field Club, 
and on other near-by golf links. 


GOOD GOLF AT OTSEGO. 


Bowers Has Some Close Matches and 
Will Play Leech in the Final 
Round To-day. 


COOPERSTOWN, N. Y., July 15.—Pleas- 
ant weather, good golf, and close matches 
marked the second dav’s play of the Otsego 
Golf Club tournament. The feature of the 
day was the magnificent game put up by 
L. Pell Clarke in his matches with G. Hyde 
Clarke and S. D. Bowers, the strongest of 
the Otsego players. In the morning he suc- 
ceeded in defeating G. Hyde Clarke after a 
close and exciting as well as well-played 
match by one up, owing to his laying an ap- 
proach shot dead from the long grass on the 
last hole, and thus saving apparent defeat. 
In the afternoon, however, he was forced 
to succumb to S. D. Bowers, who was re- 
quired to equal the record of the course in 
order to halve the match at the eighteenth 
hole by a good put. Owing to Mr. Pell 
Clarke’s handicap of eight strokes nine 
extra holes had to be played, Bowers finally 
winning, three up and one to play. The 
following were their cards: 
8S. D. Bowers, Otsego— 

Out 5 


In 


Hee meee meee ee 


Extra holes 


William Festus Morgan and Stephen C. 
Clark, both of Otsego, also played a very 
close match, which the former finally won 
by two up at the twenty-third hole. J. F. 
Leech of Washington is one of the survivors 
:n the finals for the Otsego Cup, he having 
disposed of J. P. Browning in the morning 
round and W. Festus Mor in the after- 
noon, He will thus play S. D. Bowers to- 
morrow thirty-six holes to decide the owner- 
ship of the Otsego Cup. The Consolation 
Cup was also played for, and the survivors 
are J. D. Teller, Auburn; T. R. Pell, Otsego; 
Arthur Coppell, Englewood, and T. Kernan, 
Sadaquada. 


THE CORBETT-McCOY FIGHT. 


The Men Matched Yesterday for a 
Twenty-Round Contest in 
Buffalo. 


James J. Corbett, who was defeated for 
the heavyweight championship of the world 
by “Bob” Fitzsimmons, and Norman 
Selby, who is known in the pugilistic world 
as “ Kid” McCoy, were matched yesterday 
afternoon at George F. Considine’s Hotel, 
Fortieth Street and Sixth Avenue, to fight 
twenty rounds for a purse of $20,000 and 
the heavyweight championship of the 
world. The men will fight at the Haw- 
thorne Athletic Club, near Buffalo, on Sept. 
10, before a vitascope, but if the day is not 
a favorable one for the work of the camera 
the match will be postponed from day to 
day, but in any event the battle will not be 
delayed later than Sept. 19. 

McCoy is tn Saratoga and Corbett is at As- 
bury Park, both getting into condition, and 
their respective interests were looked out 
for yesterday by their backers. George F. 
Considine signed the articles of agreement 
for Corbett, and William B. Gray, who also 
represented the Hawthorne Athletic Club, 
signed for McCoy. Under the articles of 
agreement the men are each to post a for- 
feit of $2,500 with the stakeholder, Al 
Smith, within a week, and the club is to 
put up a similar forfeit. ‘‘ Honest John” 
Kelly of this city was agreed upen as 
referee. 

The men will fight under the Marquis of 
Queensberry rules, except that they have 
agreed that there shall be no hitting in the 
breakaway. 


THE VIENNA CHESS PLAYERS. 


Thirty-first Round of the Interna- 
tional Tournament Played. 


VIENNA, July 15.—The international 
chess tournament, now in progress in this 
city, advanced another step to-day, when 
the thirty-first round was begun this morn- 
ing, the pairing being as follows: Baird vs. 
Halprin, Trenchard vs. Maroczy, Burn vs. 
Steinitz, Walbrodt vs. Marco, Alapin vs. 
Schlechter, Tarrasch vs, Showalter, Schiff- 
ers vs. Blackburne, Janowski vs. Pillsbury, 
Lipke vs. Tschigorin, and Caro a bye. 

Yesterday three adjourned games left un- 
finished in previous rounds of the contest 
were concluded; Janowski beat Steinitz, 
Burn ‘beat Halprin, and Walbrodt and Ma- 
roczy drew their game. 

At 2 o’clock this afternoon an adjourn- 
ment was taken. At this time Maroczy 
had beaten Trenchard, Burn and Steinitz 
had drawn. Walbrodt lost to Marco, as did 
Alapin to Schlechter. The other games were 
adjourned. Baird should win against Hal- 
prin, Schiffers against Blackburne, Janow- 
ski against Pillsbury, but the other games 
were even. 


When play was concluded this evening 
the following additional results were ar- 


rived at: 

Baird and Halprin drew, Tarrasch beat 
Showalter, Schiffers and Blackburne drew, 
Janowski beat Pillsbury, and Lipke los 
to Tschigorin. 

The score of all the contestants now reads 
as follows: 

Lost. Won. Lost. 
13 |Pillsbury .....238 
21%4|Schiffers ..... 

15 [Schlechter ....17 

12 |Showalter ....10% 

19 |Steinitz 
17%4| Tarrasch 

10 |Trenchard .... 5 

14 |Tschigorin ...18 
+! Walbrodt ....1 


Won. 
Alapin .......17 
Baird 

Blackburne . 

Burn .cccceccs 
Caro ecocccceril 
Halprin ...+-.13% 
Janowski ..... 


Lipke 
Marco ....++-14 
Maroczy .....17 
The thirty-second round will be played to- 
morrow in the following order: Pillsbury vs. 
Schiffers, Blackburne vs. Tarrasch ow- 
alter vs. Alapin, Schlechter vs. Walbrodt, 
Marco vs. Burn, Steinitz vs. Trenchard, 
Maroezy vs. Baird, Halprin vs. Caro, 
Tschigorin vs, Janowski, and Lipke a bye. 


+ 23% 
25 


ot wmeeree 


Rifle Practice at Bisley. 


LONDON, July 15.—At the meeting of the 
National Rifle Association, at Bisley, to- 
day the “Rajah of Kolapore” Challenge 
Cup, seven shots at 200, 500, and 600 yards, 
was won by the Guernsey team, (eight men,) 

ith a total of 744. The Victoria team, the 
Winners of this trophy in 1897, scored’ 741; 
the British team scored 741, the Canadians 
scored 735, the Jersey eight had 718 to their 
credit, and the Indian Rifiemen totaled up 
700 points. The score of the Canadians in 
the shoot for the Kolapore Cup were: 
Hayhurst, ; MeVittie, 89; air, 89; 
Forbes, 95; Ross, 96; Broadhurst, 98; 
Hutchinson, 90; Lieut. th, 82, 


HE REAL ESTATE FIELD 


The Bulk of the Day’s Business in 
Unimproved Property—No 
Sales at Auction, 


David Stewart has sold for William C. 
®aker to the Ernst-~Marx-Nathan Company 
the plot at the southeast corner of Audubon 
Avenue and One Hundred and BHighty-sixth 
Street, 270 by 161.6 by 270 by 160.7. The 
company has resold the plot, through the 
same broker, with a building loan of $47,- 
000, to Daniel J. Murphy. Mr. Murphy 
will at once begin the erection of eighteen 
three-story brick American-basement dwell- 
ings on the property. 

The Ernst-Marx-Nathan Company has 
sold the Schramm place, consisting of a 
mansion, stable, and about twenty-five. lots, 
at the northwest correr of One Hundred 
and Seventy-seventh Street and Fort Wash- 
ington Ridge Road. 


It is reported that Ole H. Oleson has sold 
the new eight-sto business building 199 
Wooster Street, 24.6 by 100, 

WwW. W. & T. M. Hall are the buyers of 
the lot 4 East Seventy-fourth Street. Con- 
tracts which had been signed for the sale 
of the lot to another firm of builders were 
not carried out when it was discovered that 
the lot was not quite the full width called 
for in the description, 

Potter & Brother have sold to Jobst 
Hoffman, with a building loan, four lots on 
the south side of One Hundred and Twen- 
ty-fifth Street, 175 feet east of the Boule- 
vard. The price is reported at $11,000 per 
<= Five-story flats will be erected on the 


ot. 

Potter & Brother have also sold to a Mr. 
Anderson for $18,000 the four-story flat 40 
West One Hundred and Thirty-third Street, 
17.6 by 70 by 100. 

The same firm has also sold to a Mr. 
Brownell a plot of five and one-half acres 
on the west side of Central Avenue, ad- 
joining Hillview Park, Yonkers, and to a 
Mrs. Clark a eee: of 31% acres on the west 
side of Trenchard Lane, 275 feet south of 
Yonkers Avenue. 

pay” 3 Worms has sold for Gilbert Oak- 
ley’s Sons to Henry W. Powell the prop- 
erty 407 West Nineteenth Street. 

There were no sales at auction scheduled 
for yesterday. 


THE BUILDING DEPARTMENT. 


List of Plans Filed for New Structures 
and Alterations, 


Nos. 5380 and 532 East Seventy-second 
Street, for a one-story brick stable and 
wagon shed, 50 by 87.2; A. Klemt, owner; 
G. Knoche, architect; cost, $8,500. 

Nos. 240 and 242 West Twenty-third 
Street, for a seven-story and basement brick 
store and lofts, 37.6 by 98.9; J. W. Cush- 
man of 432 West Twenty-third Street, own- 
er; C. P. H. Gilbert, architect; cost, $35,000. 

No, 840 Boulevard, for two frame wagon 
sheds, 24 by 24; Louis A. Servatius, prem- 
see, owner; James Straub, architect; cost, 


Ryer Avenue, west side, 195 feet north of 
Burnside Avenue, for a two-story frame 
dwelling, 21 by 52; William J. Edwards of 
2,233 Bathgate Avenue, owner; Henry A. 
Kapp of East One Hundred and Thirty- 
fourth Street, architect; cost, $4,500. 

Tiebout Avenue, northeast corner of One 
Hundred and Eightieth Street, for five 
three-story frame dwellings, 20 by 41; 
Charles H. Thornton of 670 East One Hun- 
dred and Eightieth Street, owner; W. C. 
Dickerson, architect; cost, $22,500. 

Courtlandt Avenue, east side, 100 feet 
north of One Hundred and Sixtieth Street, 
for a two-story frame dwelling, 23 by 55; 
Frederick Dellmuth of 824 Courtlandt Ave- 
nue, owner; Gustav Schwarz, architect; 
cost, $4,100. 3 

One Hundred and Ninety-third Street, 
south side, 50 feet west of Decatur Avenue, 
for two two-story frame dwellings, 20 by 
30; C. B. Schuyler, owner and architect; 
cost, $4,000, 


Alterations. 


No. 20 Monroe Street, to a _ three-story. 
brick hotel; Benjamin Berkowitz of 77 
Catharine Street, owner; C. E, Reed, archi- 
tect; cost, $500. 

No. 149 to 161 East Sixtieth Street, to a 
three-story brick school; city, owner; C. B. 
J. Snyder, architect; cost, $3,000. 

Eightieth Street, south side, 22 feet west 
of Lexington Avenue, to a three-story and 
basement brick dwelling; Mrs. H. Asiel of 
140 East Eightieth Street, owner; E. Wenz, 
architect; cost, $1,000. 

No. 103 West Thirty-eighth Street, to a 
four-story brick dwelling and restaurant; 
Elizabeth Strouse of 863 East One Hundred 
and Thirty-fourth Street, owner; S. Sass, 
architect; cost, $2,000. 

No. 409 West Forty-sixth Street, to a 
three-story brick dwelling; Society for the 
Improvement of the Condition of the Poor, 
owner; James Straub of 1,267 Broadway, 
architect; cost, $1,000. 

Boston Road, northeast corner of One 
Hundred and Sixty-ninth Street, to a two 
and one-half-story frame Sorting: Andrew 
Nerland of 865 East One Hundred and Six- 
ty-ninth Street, owner; C. W. Miller, archi- 
tect; cost, $1,000. 

Nos. 3,611 and 3,613 Third Avenue, to a 
three-story brick dwelling: Marian Hilbert, 
premises, owner; M. J. Garvin, architect; 
cost, $800. 

Fox, Simpson, and One Hundred and Six- 
ty-seventh Streets, to a two-story and base- 
ment brick school; city, owner; C. J 
Snyder, architect; cost, $300. 


Recorded Real Estate Transfers. 


Friday, July 15, 


AMSTERDAM AV, w 3, 24.10 ft n of 125th 
St, 25x100; Thomas J. Jenkins and wife 
to William H. Caswell 

AVENUE A, n w corner of 7th St, 24.6x 
100; John J. Astor to Frederick Mohr.. 

BARKER AV, e s, 134.4 ft s of Union 
St, 25x125; Ida L. and Mary E. Jenkins 
to Gustave Olsen 

BARKER AV, e 8, 109.4 ft s of Union St, 
25x125; Ida L. and Mary EB. Jenkins to 
Louis C. Bergman 

BUCHANAN PLACE, s, 100 ft w of 
Jerome Av, 25x100; Johanna E. Bessier to 
Margaret Wiedersum 

CENTRAL AV, Lots 9,658 to 9,706 to 9,717 
to 9,740, Sections 122, 123, and 134 and 
135, Woc$llawn Cemetery; The Woodlawn 
Cemetery to William Ziegler 

BAST BROADWAY, 96; Celia Cohen to 
Israel Spingarm 

KING’S BRIDGE ROAD, to William's 
Bridge, n w s, part of Lot 62, Map No 
2 of Charles Darke; Juliaett Varian to 
David Mayer Brewing Company 

LOT 164, Block D, map of Mapes estate; 
Charles Cook to Emilie Cook 

LOT 73, map of Pugsley estate; Louisa 
Mohme to Anne Hautz 

LOT 304, Block H, amended map of Mapes 
estate; Joseph Tesoro to Charles Biesing- 


28,250 
600 


I, amended map 
of the Mapes estate; Hudson P. Rose 
to Joseph Tesoro 
MANHATTAN AV, ws, 19.11 ft s of 117th 
St, 18x50; Robert Gray to Dorothy M. 
Gray 
OLIVER ST, 56 and 58; Oak St, 
48%; Daniel A. Fisher to Louis Perles- 


Penfold Av, runs e 164.1x s w 210.3 to 
avenue x n 131.5, gore; Elizabeth Mc- 
Namara to Catharine Gerlich 

WEST ST, e s, 48.8 ft n of Chariton St, 
, 48.8x77.1x48.7x73; 50th St, 233 West, and 
231 West 50th St, 18.6x100.5x18.3x100.5; 
John A. Straley, referee, to John Petti- 
BTOW ccccoscccce cesescces eeceoe hasines 4 i 

WEST END AV, e s, 33.11 ft s of 102d 
St, 17x72; Irene L. Panton and another 
to Walter L. Johnson 

8D AV, e s, 225 ft n of Walnut St, 25x 
100; George S. Pike to Samuel Meyers... 

8D AV, e s, 251.11 ft s of 174th St, 75x100; 
Ernst-Marx-Nathan Company to Paolo 
Corona and another.......... eeegebdedoes 

8D AV, n e corner of 53d St, 25x60; 
Frederick P. Forster to George Mc- 
Govern 

9TH AV, n e corner of 15th St, 39.6x100; 
John A. C. Gray to Anastasia C. M. 


Azo 
2D st, 240, n 24.9x105.11; Victoria C. 
Beck and others to Leopold Kaufmann.. 17,000 
4TH ST, 65 East, 25x100; Laemmlein and 
Joseph L. Buttenwieser to Jacob and 
Henry Abeles $ 
4TH ST, 67 East, 25x100; Laemmlein and 
Joseph L. Buttenwieser to Salomon 
FParian .cccccccescscccece os 
8TH ST, s s,. Lot 162, map of Unionport, 
100x216 to 7th St; Henry Flanagan to 
Theresa Flanagan, % part......-+e+++s- 
15TH ST, 540 East, 25x80; Charles Scherr 
to Louisa Scherr ¥ 
84TH ST, s s, 92 ft w of 2d Av, 15x98.9; 
Andrew E. Townsend to Warren N. 
Goddard . 11,675 
48D ST, s s, $10.8 ft w_of 6th Av, 21.5x 
100.5; George G. De Witt and another, 
executors, to Sarah E. 85,000 
64TH 127 and 129 West, 40x100.5; 
Juliet M. Hotchkiss to John J. Tierney. 38,000 
64TH ST, 127 West, 20x100.5; William E. 
19,000 
19,000 


9,000 


Carnochan to Juliet M: Hotchkiss 

@4TH ST, 129 West, 20x100.5; William E. 
Carnochan to Juliet M. Hotchkiss 

76TH ST, 46 East; Julius H. Seymour, 
referee, to Reserve Fund Life Associa- 
tion 

83D ST, n s, 100 ft w of Amsterdam Av, 
60x102.2; Giancinto Graziadio to Jacob 
aoa gi. ao, . 
T _n 

ee Rudolph Mehl to Barbara Moller 
and others 

95TH ST, s 9, 298.9 ft w of 2d Av, 50x 
100.8; Julius C. Schappert to Frederich 


Geiss 

96TH ST, 166 West, 19x100.8; Feodor von 
Raitz to Minnie von Raitz 

96TH ST, 162 West, 29x100.8; Feodor von 
Raitz to Minnie von Raitz 

96TH ST, 158 West, 19x100.8; Feodor von 
Raitz to Minnie von Raitz 

96TH ST, s s, 100 ft w of Central Park 
West, 25x100; Feodor von Raitz to Min- 
nie von Raitz os 

99TH ST, ns, 350 ft w of Central Park 
West, 25x100.11; Rachel Axelrod to An- 
Si Bhs 8. 265 fe of Tth Av, ‘dix 

11 8 8, e 0 Vv, 

100.11; George W. Ruddell to George H. 


SOCCER PETE TEETER EES ORES ESE OES i 


12,500 


126TH ST, 8 s, 225 ft e of 24 Av, 25x 
99.11; Caroline L. Macy to C 15,250 


and another.... 
130TH _ST, 244 West, 18.9x99.11; Feodor 
von Raitz to Minnie von Raitz 1 
135TH ST, $70 it, 25x100; Bernardine 
Preuss to Alfred H. Justa............... 16,000 
141ST ST, s s, 156.9 ft c of Alexander Av, 
24.9x100; Herman Schmuck and another 
to Rosina D. Rock. ?: 
146TH ST, n 8, 100 ft w of St. Ann’s Av, 
25x100; Thomas Murphy to Samuel 8. 
TUGUMD | 6 ind hee odd eds oWe ccc casedecdcectic 
150TH ST, s 8, 136 ft e of Boulevard, 14x 
99.11;-Ellen M. Pickering and another to 
John Pickering.... wa 
150TH ST, s s, 150 ft e of Boulevard, 50 
x99.11; Wiliam J. Mateson and wife to 
SQ PEIN, © 'dd.c Akon's 240 <0 s dae dacee< 
157TH ST, s s, 183.4 ft w of Amsterdam 
Av, - 16.8x99.11; Clifford W. 
referee, to Solomon Weill 


100 


Recorded Leases, 


ASTOR, John J., to Frederick Mohr; 
Avenue A, n w corner of 7th St, 26 
years .. devkevekgessee nae dibaiind gowes 

ARENS, Henry, to. David Laufer; 42 
Avenue C, 3 years 

CORNWELL, Jacob S., and others, guar- 
dians,. to Francesco Caruso; 411 Hester 
St, & BA-12. YOarWeeks is cecdcesceccteccece 2,040 

FROST, Hirsh, to Meyer Nabel; 96 At- 
torney. Bt,’ S FORTB ssc be codic ce dsqes ceeds 1,920 

SOMMER, Jacob, to John Zacharias; 459 : 
Morris Park Av, 3 years......... o++++-$480, 540 


600 
576 


Recorded Mortgages. 


BENTLEY, Harriet M., -to Fourteenth 
og Bank; 220 West 72d St, secures 
note 

BOLGER, Kate, to Minnie A. Myers; ws 
of Main’St, 20 ft s of Bay Av, or Adams 
St, 3 years : 

BOLGER, Kate, to Michael Quinn; s w 
corner Main St and Bay Av, or Adams 
ek. De OMMD cs cod dc cbc st bis nes bbaSs pas edie 

BOWMAN, Eugene M., to Mary Randrup; 
ns of Jefferson St, 129.4 ft s e of Clin- 
ton Av, 1 year 

BROUWER-ANCHER, Gerard P., ° 
Frederic Kernochan; ns of 148th St, 
375 ft w of Boulevard, demand 

BURKHARDT, Julius and Louise, to Max 
Frankenheim; 107 East 85th St, 5 years.. 

BURT, George H., to George W. Ruddell; 
138 West 119th St, installments 

COE, Eva J. and Henry E., to Eversley 
Childs and another, executors, &c.; 138 
Bast 28th St, 3 years 17,000 

COE, Eva J. and Henry E., to Eversley 
Childs and another, executors, &o.; 142 
East 28th St, 3 years 16,500 

COE, Eva J. and Henry E., to Eversley 
and Harrict C. Childs, executors, &c.; 

140 East 28th St, 3 years 16,500 

COLES, William F., to Clifford A. Hand; 

677 and 679 5th Av, \% part, 1 year 1,500 

COLLINS, Charles H. and Marie L., to the 
American Surety Company; e s of Valen- 
tine Av, 399.2 ft n of 184th St, extends 
to Tiebout Av, secures judgment 

COOK, Michael, to Robert Marshall; 

111 and 112, map partition sale; Lott G. 
Hunt estate, near Van Nest Station, 3 
years 

CORONA, Paolo, and another to Erast- 
Marx-Nathan Company; e s of 3d Av, 
176.10 ft's of 174th St, 1 year 

CORONA, Paolo, and another to BErnst- 
Marx-Nathan Company; e s of 3d Av, 
176.10 ft s of 174th St, 1 year 

CUSACK, Jane E., to New York Protestant 
Episcopal Public School; w s of Mangin 
St, 150 ft s of Rivington St, 3 years.... 

CUSACK, Jane E., to Charles A. Moran, 
trustee; w s of Mangin St, 175 ft s of 
Rivington St, 3 yearsS.........eseeeseees 

DAGES, Christian and Helene, to Caro- 
line L. Macy; s 8 of 126th St, 225 ft e of 
2d Av, 3 years , 

ERNST-MARX-NATHAN COMPANY 
Sarah Friedlander; s s of 186th St, 100 ft 
w of Amsterdam Av, 3 years 

FILOCCO, Angelo, and others to Rachel 
Axelrod; n s of 99th St, 350 ft w of Cen- 
tral Park West, 1 year 

FILOCCO, Angelo, and others to William 
Rankin; n s of 998th St, 350 ft w of Cen- 
tral Park West, 1 year 

GARDNER, Serah E., to Emigrant In- 
dustrial Savings Bank; s s of 43d St, 
810,8 ft w of 6th Av, 1 year 

GARDNER, Sarah E., to Sarah H. Powell; 
126 to 130 West 43d St, 3 years 

GEISS, Friedrich and Emma M., to Samuel 
D. Styles; 216 East 95th St, 5 years 

GEISS, Friedrich and Emma M., to Sam- 
uel D, Styles; 218 East 95th St, 5 years. 

GILLIAT, Eleanor M., to Dry Dock Sav- 
ings Institution; 129 to 147 Houston St, 
also known as 1 to 15 and 11 to 19 Lud- 
low Place; 64 ard 68 Macdougal St, and 
156 to 162 Sullivan St, 5 years.......... ..107,000 

GINSBURGER, Jennie, to Marie True; s 
corner Columbia Av and Taylor Av, 8 
years 

HAUTZ, Anne, to Louisa Mohme; Lot 73, 
map of the Pugsley estate, 1 year 

HILL, Horace K., to Wappinger’s Savings 
Bank of Wappinger Falls, N. Y.; Lot 
685, map of Village of Wakefield, 1 year. 

HOTCHKISS, Juliet M., to Emily H. Moir, 
trustee; n s of 64th St, 265 ft w of Co- 
lumbus Av, 1 year 

HOTCHKISS, Juliet M., to Emily H. Moir, 
trustee; n s of 64th St, 245 ft w of Co- 
lumbus Av, 1 year 

JENKINS, Thomas j., to Josephine E. 
Carpenter; w s of Amsterdam Av, 24.10 
ft n of 125th St, 3 years 

JONES, Eliza G., to Edythe P. Jones; 
ns of 68th St, 106 ft e of Columbus Av, 
2 years 4,632 

JUSTA, Alfred H., to Bernardine Preuss; 
ss of 135th St, 325 ft e of St. Ann’s Av, 
1 year 

KAHN, Rosa, to Samuel Kahn; 229 West 
132d St, 3 months. ..cc.ccccwcerscocecs 

KAUFMANN, Leopold, to Victoria C. 
Beck; 240 2a St, 1 year 

KAUFMANN, Leopold, to Jonas Weil and 
another; n es of 2d Av, Lot 520, map 
of the property of Peter Stuyvesant, de- 


2,000 
1,500 


22,500 
2,000 
5,000 


8,312 


500 


900 
11,000 


17,000 
18,000 
7,000 
7,000 


8,000 
18,000 
138,000 


23,000 


900 
500 


mand 

MAGRATH, Catharine, to John R. Suy- 
dam, trustee; 74 Irving Place, 1 year.. 

McQUAIDE, Maria E., to Patrick Lilly; 
ns of 15th St, 207.2 ft w of 7th Av, 
3 years 

MOLL, Conrad, to Thomas G. O’Connor; 
n s of 6th St, 350 ft e of Avenue A, 
leasehold, 1 year 

NIEMANN, George, tc William Knoepke; 
s e corner of 2d Av and 83d St, 3 years.. 

PERELSTEIN, Louis, to Daniel A. Fisher; 
56 and 58 Oliver St and 48 and 48% Oak 
St, also 96 Monroe St, 

PICKERING, John and Ellen 
Elizabeth R. Wellington; s s of 150th 
St, 100 ft e of Boulevard, 1 

PICKERING, John and Ellen M,, to Ma- 
belle Lindley; s s of 150th St, 100 ft e 
of Boulevard, 3 yearS......---+ceseeeees 

ROCK, Rosina D., to Herman Schmuck 
and another; s s of 141st St, 156.8 ft e of 
Alexander Av, installments P 

STEIN, Michael J., to New York Building 
Loan Banking Company; s s of 6th St, 
205 ft e of Avenue C, installments 

STOLZ, George, to Richard Weber; n s of 
15ist St, 300 ft w of Morris Av, de- 
Mand §....cccesesee Oecescestosecoece meses 

THOMPSON, Amelia, to Egbert Ucht- 
mann; 111 Canal St, 2 years 

THONGES, Conrad and Gertrude to Mina 
Rosenbrock; n s of 122d St, 80 ft e of 
2d AV, 5 VOATS..- cee ecer cee resetrerencees 

VACCARA, Maria, to Ernst-Marx-Nathan 
Company; e s of Wilkins Place, 156.6 
ft n of Jennings St, secures contract.... 

WALKER, Mary A., to Cecelia Keppler; 
ws of Cedar Av, 126.6 ft n of 177th St, 
B VOATS. occ ccc ce eee reece esse eeeesesesces 

WEINTRAUB, Joseph, to Malcom Brew- 
ing Company; 86 to 90. Bowery, lease- 
hold, demand s 

WILCKENS, to Virginia 
Mackay-Smith and others, trustees, &c.; 
n s of 88d St, 125 ft w of Amsterdam 
Av, 5 years , 

WILCKENS, Edward, to Virginia S. Mac- 
kay-Smith and others, trustees, &c. ; 
ns of 88d St, 100 ft w of Amsterdam 


AV, 5 YCars.gcncccccecccee ce cecccoceacs e 


Assignments of Mortgages. 


ADLER, Simon, and another to Thomas 
R. A. Hall and another 

EONNER, Robert, to Robert E. Bonner... 

COOK, Peter, to Mary Schafer . 

EWART, Richard H., to Ellen L. Tuttle., 

GOLDSMITH, Lewis, as trustee, to Phebe 
Fridenberg 

GOODHUE. Sarah C., to Ellen L, Tuttle. 

HERRMANN, Peter, guardian, to Henry 
Vogel 

POOLE, George E., to Timothy Donovan. 

REID, Maurice, to Michael J. Horan.... 

SIMERMEYER, Jacob, to Hincliffe Broth- 
ers 

TITLE GUARANTEE AND TRUST COM- 
pany to Edith Latram coe 

VAN WYCK, Joanna L,, to Albert W. Gif- 
ford 

WELLS, Annie V. 
Gifford 


meee 


Mechanics’ Liens. 


AMSTERDAM AV, w 8, extends from 
87th to 86th St—x-—; H. R. Sellers 
against Charles T. Barney, owner; John 
Mehrtens ’ 

AMSTERDAM AV, s e corner of 79th St, 
100x100; James F. Disken against Dora 
Osborne, owner and contractor; James L. 
Osborne, contractor 

4TH ST, 82 to 38, William’s Bridge; Fer- 
dinand D. Crowley against Ida B. Lam- 
phear, owner and contractor 

20TH ST, 35 and 37 East; 

Schroeder against Knickerbocker Realty 
Improvement Company, owner and con- 
tractor 

87TH ST, 2 to 8 West; The New York 
Flexible Wood Flooring Company against 
Oscar A. Norman and William.C. Far- 
ber, owners and contractors 

87TH ST, 2 to 8 West; Minnie L. Lown 
against Oscar A. Norman and William ©. 
Farber, owners and contractors 

93D ST, s w corner of Madison Av, 45.8x 
100; The New York Flexible Wood Floor- 
ing Company against the Estate of Rob- 
inson Gill, George Spitzer and Hannah 
Gill, owners; R. Gill & Sons and George 
Spitzer, contractOPs. ..,-++s-ceeeeeeeeeees 

125TH ST, n s, 100 ft w of Amsterdam Av, 
75x100; the Hudson Plasterboard Com- 
pany against Thomas J. Jenkins, owner 
and contractor 

178D ST, n s, 25 ft w of Amsterdam Av, 
165x100; The East River Mill Lum- 
ber Company against Dennis L. O’Brien, 


owner; John E. Scharsmith, contractor... 986 


Lis Pendens, 


AMSTERDAM AV, w 8, 24.11 ft s of 161st St, 
25x100; Hanora Ginn and others against Thomas 
Fenton and another, individually and as execu- 
tor, (partition;) attorney, J. E. Chandler. 

PARCELS 1 to 79, 81 to 105, and 125 to 137. on 
the revised map of the Givan Homestead, West- 
chester; Michael Duffy, administrator, &c., 
against Tneresa and William Lynch, (action to 
set aside sale, &c.;) attormey, H. Seldnen 

WHITD PLAINS ROAD, w s, 150.5 ft n of 
Becker Av, 25.6x1 -6x192.2; George and 
Theodore Schroeder against ‘Adolph Schnabel 
and others, (foreclosure of mortgage;) attor- 
neys, Wendt, Berry & Edson. 

18ST AV, s w corner of 32d St, 30x65; Theodore 
F. Hascall, administrator, &c., against Samuel 
Ramsfelder and others, (foreclosure of mort- 


AE at SE Wie! BE hws tae tor taal 


INSTRUCTION. 


Sound 
Bodies 


as well as sound minds is the aim of 
Pennington Seminary. Moral and mental 
culture rank rm cog but atheltic sports are 
inseparably linked with the best achieve- 
ments in both and are of next importance. 
They are fostered and encouraged, and sys- 
tematic exercise is compulsory. There are 
two well-equipped gymnasiums and bowling 
alleys, one for ladies, one for gentlemen. 
Pennington students have won honors in 
field sports in contests with other schools 
and rapes gr Curriculum, exercises, recre- 
ations and daily life are all designed to pro- 
mote strength, happiness, Christianity— 
manly men and womanly women. For the 
catalogue, illustrated from photographs, de- 
scribing the school, address ~ 

THOMAS O'HANLON, D. D., President 
for 29 years. Terms, $250.00 per year. 


Pennington Seminary, 


z 60th Year. PENNINGTON, N. J. 
PEPE HEF 44 4444-444444444444444 
THE ETHICAL CULTURE SCHOOLS, 
109 West 54th St. 6€9 Madison Av. 
Kindergarten, Primary and Elementary Grades, 
High School, Kindergarten Normal Department. 

Examination for free scholarships Sept. 19th. 
JOHN F. REIGART, Supt. 


THE CAMBRIDGE SCHOOL. 


A Select School for Girls. Terms high. No “‘ exe 
tras.’” MR. ARTHUR GILMAN is the Director. 
CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE MILITARY ACADEMY, 

West Lebanon, N. H.—Prepares for all colleges 
=e eee, Major B. F. HYATT, A. M., Prin- 
cipal. 


im? SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
The Ossining sing-Sinu-on-the-Hadson, 
Miss C.C. Fuller, Prin. 31st year begins Sept. 21st. 


The Misses Ely’s School for Girls, 
RIVERSIDE DRIVE, 
85th and 86th Streets, New York. 


WILLARD HALL SCHOOL FOR GIRLS RE- 
OPENS Sept. 20th. Danvers, Massachusetts. 
— 


CITY REAL ESTATE FOR SALE. 


AUCTIONEER, AGENT. 


Geo. R. Read 
REAL ESTATE, 


10 Wall and 9 Pine St. 1 Madison Av. 
BROKER, APPRAISER. 


ae ee 


WANTED—$26,000, loan, 1st mortgage, on good 
tenement property in Brooklyn, 18 minutes from 
New York City Hall by trolley; 55 per cent. 
loan; no brokerage; principal only. Address the 
owner, J. f -- Room 63, Mechanics’ Bank 
Building, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


SPORTING GOODS. 


eee 


CAMERAS. 


A FEW SPECIALS: 


FOR FILMS 814x38% Hawkeye......— 6.00 
LOADING IN 810x3'_ Tourist.......-- rr] 
DAYLIGHT. 4x5 Hawkeye........1%. 
FOR PLATES. List. Sell. 
814x31y Juniors...ccccccceseesse 5.00 2.2 
84x44 Magazine...-.—.-...-.- 6.00 4.7 
4 x5 . éutnde atin cececknee 7.7 
4 XE Cyclé. .cececedeccenceccsameue 13. 

& xT ReGulard.cecs ccocdeseccsiaW 9.00 


HIGH GRADE MONTAUXS. 
LATEST MODELS. 
CYCLES OR } x5... .0+-+-+-—~-- $20 and $25 
REGULARS § 4x7.._......2.-.-0+--.@26 and $32 
SUPPLIES AT LOWEST PRICES. 


G. GENNERT, 


24 & 26 EAST 13TH ST. 
NEAR FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK. 


BICYCLES. 


mn 


QYHQRgwdocs 


ARE THE BEST BICYCLES 
ANY ONE EVER MADE 


The price, $60, 


“THE HIGH GRADE PRICE THATS FAI&R" 


1898 Ideals, $4.0, 


OTHERS... cece comwers ove os oe ooo -CHHAPER 
GORMULLY AND JEFFERY MFG, CO 
089-043 EIGHTH AVE., Near 56th St. 
Lexington Cycle Co., Agents, 
Lexington Av. and 3ist St. 


COUNTRY BOARD. 


REFINED FAMILY WILL RENT SOMBD 

choice rooms in a beautiful location; boating, 
—<. bathing. For particulars address Wood- 
port ouse, Lake Hopatcong, N. J. 


SITUATIONS WANTED—FEMALES. 


Cooks. 


COOK.—By a first-class cook; best reference} 
with family who has country residence. Cal 
an two days, 252 East 52d St.; ring Carson’ 

ell, 


Laundresses. 


LAUNDRESS.—By first-class laundress; best of 
references; city or country. 206 West 18th St. 


Waitresses. 


WAITRESS.—By young girl as first-class wait- 
ress in private family; 7 years’ city refer-. 
ences; city or country. 254 West 35th St. 


HELP WANTED—MALES, 


WANTED—A young man of enterprise and abil- 
ity to solicit advertisements for a leading New 
York paper. S8.. Box 101 Times Office. 


————————————————————— ees 


gent Christian Females against Helen BE. How-, 
ell and others, (foreclosure of mortgage;) at- 
torneys, S. P. J. McL. Nash. 

135TH ST, ss, 324.11 ft w of Lenox Av, 25x99.11; 
Elizabeth T. Patterson against Charles H. Kiv- 
len and another, (foreclosure of mortgage;) at- 
torneys, Young, Ver Planck & Prince. 

162D ST, n s, 265 ft e of Courtlandt Av, 24.10x 
100x22.6x100; Augustine J. Smith against Ama- 
lie Bushmann and others, (foreclosure of mort- 
gage;) attorney, E. A. Allen. 


STATE COURTS. 


New York Calendars—This Day. 


SUPREME COURT—Special Term—Part II.— 
Daly, J.—Opens at 10:30 A; M. Ex parte busil- 
ness. 

SURROGATE’S COURT—Chambers—Fitzgerald, 
S.—Wills for probate. 

At 10:30 A. M.—Cornelius McMonagle and Mary 
C. Kiep. 

CITY COURT—Special Term—Conlan, J.—Opens 
at10A. M. Motions, 


Referees Appointed—New York, 


SUPREME COURT—Giegerich, J.—Auerbach vas, 
Johnsen—E. B. La Fetra. ‘ 


Receivers Appointed—New York. 


SUPREME COURT-—Giegerich, J.—Carl Meyer 
vs. Matilda C. Kampmann—Frank Kuhn. 


SUPREME COURT—Daly, J.—Hans Morgenteus 
vs. Jacob Sugenheimer—David Cohn, 


Kings County Courts. 


COURT—PART I—Hurd, J.—Arthur 
George McCloskey, C. Kent, Patrick 
James McKibben, Charles Rotgen, 
Fay, Frank Murphy, Philip co 


COUNTY 
Muller, 
Green, 
William J. 
Kenna. 


THOMAS ROGERS RELEASED. 


He Wins His Appeal from the Decision 
ef Surrogate Silkman. 


WHITE PLAINS, July 15.—The Appellate 
Division of the Supreme Court to-day filed 
its decision here in the appeal made by 
Thomas Rogers from a decision of Surro- 
gate Silkman, fining him $60,000 and order- 
ing his commitment for contempt of court. 
The court reverses the Surrogate and or- 
ders that the fine be not collected, and that 
Rogers be discharged from custody. 

Rogers was one of the executors of the 
estate of Jason Rogers, the locomotive man. 
Rogers, who is a relative, and William Cald- 
well, the other trustee, were accused of 
having misappropriated between $200,000 
and $300,000 of the estate. Surrogate “" 
man ordered that they restore the money. 

Caldwell, who is an ex-State Senator and 
former editor of The New York Mercury, 
paid into the estate all the money he pos- 
sessed and was relieved by the rrogate. 
Thomas Rogers refused to make any pay- 
ment, denied that he had misappropriated 
any money, and when he did not settle Sur- 
rogate Silkman found him lity of con- 
tempt, had him arrested in New Yor ond 
ordered that he be kept in the cus 
the Sheriff of Westchester County, 





EXOURSIONS. 


Speers PLEASURE GROUNDS.” 


bowl 


TIME TABLE (Subject to Change LEAVE 
t Bt. 4.46, 10.00, 11,00 A, M, 12.00 M., 1,80, 2.30, 8.38, 
AO Roy ta es ie oe 
® 3 4 ,12.45,2.1 
$16,416 P.M. LEAVE GLEN ISLAND 11.00 A.M. for $9d 81. an 
tSt,, 12.00 M, 1.00 P. M. for Cortlandt 8t only, 8, 5, 6, 7, 
. M. foralilandings. EXTRA BOATS SUNDAYS, 
8 Boats from East 32d and 96th 
Streets, as follows: 
East $24 St., 9.00 A. M. ,*“.15 and 3.00 P, M, 
* g6th“ 9.254.M.,1 85 and 3.20 P. M. 
Returning leave Glen Island, 10.45 A.M. and 145 P.M, for 
$24 8t. only. *.80 P. M. forall landings, 
EXCURSION 40 CENTS, 
Including Admission to all Attractions 


ROCKAWAY BEACH 
iS CENTS. 


Beginning Sunday, July 17th. 
New Through Route from Brooklyn Ferries, foot 
of Broadway, Brooklyn, via 


Brooklyn Elevated Railroad & 
Long Island Railroad 


ROCKAWAY BEACH. 


fame rate of fare from Park Row, New York, 
via, Brooklyn Bridge. 
Free transfer at Gates Avenue and Broadway. 
Trains will leave Broadway Ferry hourly from 
6:04 A. M. “s Ane P. M. Thereafter until mid- 
might every ha our. 
Prains will stop at all stations. Notice of Ex- 
press trains will be advertised later. 
RUNNING TIME. 
Broadway Ferry to Myrtle Avenue, 10 minutes. 
Gates Avenue, 14 minutes. To Manhattan 
ach Crossing, 19 minutes. Van Siclen, 22 min- 
utes. 
To Rockaway Beach, 54 minutes 


SPECIAL EXCURSIONS 


VIA 


THE NEW YORK CENTRAL 


TO 
THE ADIRONDACKS AND 
ST. LAWRENCE 
FRIDAY, JULY 22ND, 1898. 
RATE, from $5.00 to $6.50 for the ROUND TRIP. 
For particulars, call on any New York Central. 
Ticket Agent in New York or Brooklyn. 


_WEST POINT, NEWBURGH 
& POUGHKEEPSIE, 


GRAND DAILY EXCURSION (Except Sunday) 
’ BY PALACE IRON DAY LINE STEAMBRS 
“NEW YORK ” d “ ALBANY.” 
From Brooklyn, Fulton St., (by Annex)....8 A. M 
saa New York, Desbrosses St. Pier..8:40 “ 
™ New York, West 22d St. Pier..... >. = 
Returning, due in New York 5:30 P. 


M. 
MORNING and AFTERNOON CONCERTS 


MANHATTAN BEACH. 


Trains leave New York, foot 34th 
St., E. R.: Week days, 5:40, 6:40, 7:40, 10:50 
A. M.; 12:10, 1:10, 1:50, 2:30, 3:10, 4:10, 5:10, 
as Se 7:00, 7:30, 8:10, 9:30, 10:10 and 10:50 


Leave New York, foot Whitehall St., 

ia 39th St., Brooklyn Ferry: Week days, 

z 8-00, 9:00, 10:00, 11:00 A. M.; 12:00 noon, 
1:40, 2:20, 3:00, 3:40, 4:20, 5:00, 5:40, 6:20, 
7:40, 8:20, 9:00, 9:40 and 10:20 P. M. 


Saturday Afternoon Excursion 
TO WEST POINT 


STEAMER MARY POWELL 
leaves Desbrosses St. 1:45 P. M., W. 22d St. 2 
. M. RETURNING on any WEST SHORE 
RAILROAD TRAIN. This gives ample time to 
gee DRESS PARADE, Government buildings, &c. 
FARE, round trip, $1. 


SUMMER RESORTS. 


a EEO 


Long Island. 





Summer Homes on Long Island. 


BY THE OCEAN AND SOUND. 

** Long Island,’’ an illustrated descriptive book, 
and *“‘ Summer Homes,”’ a book describing hotels 
and boarding houses on Long‘Island, free upon 
eepesetion, at 113, 950, 1,818 Broadway; ticket 
offices foot of East 34th St. and James’ Slip, foot 
New Chambers St., New York; 333. Fulton St., 
Eagle Summer Resort Bureau, and Flatbush Av. 
station L. I. R. R., Brooklyn, or send (6) cents 
in stamps for “‘ Long Island,” or (4) cents for 
“Summer Homes,’’ to H. M, SMITH, Traffic Man- 
ager, L. I. R. R., Long Island City, New York. 


THE EDGEMERE, 
EDGEMERE, L. |., 
NOWS OPEN. 


J. H. BRESLIN, 


THE LOCH MERE, 


Between Bellport and Patchogue, L. I. 


Directly on Great South Bay and Dunton Lake; 
bathing, (fresh and sait water,) boating, fishing, 
driving, and wheeling. SAM. E. JOHNSON. 





Saratoga Springs. 


Saratoga. 
Che Grand Union 


Special Terms per Week or Season. 
WOOLLEY & GERRANS, Proprietors, 
Saratoga Springs, New York. 


Also Proprietors of 
HOTEL IROQUGOIS, 
the only fireproof hotel in Buffalo. 


Catskill Mountains. 


CATSKILL MOUNTAINS. 
KISKATOM RETREAT HOUSE. 
26th season: 6 to $8 per week; low rates for 
June; free boating and fishing; high elevation; 

d mountain scenery; location unsurpassed; 
ble and beds first class; plenty of shade. W. P. 
FISHER, KISKATOM, Greene Co., N. Y. 


New Jersey. 


LONG BRANCH, 
UNITED STATES HOTEL. 


Ocean front. NOW OPEN. Select family and 
transient hotel. Special rates for July. Illus- 


trated booklet. 
J. C. VAN CLEAF, Proprietor. 


Somerset Inn. 


& BIGHT COTTAGES. BERNARDSVILLE, N. J. 
to Nov. ist. 85 miles from New York on 
D., L. & W. R. R., via Barclay or Christopher St. 
Ferry. Aljltitude, 800 feet. Many improvements 
since last year. GEO. W. TUTTLE, Manager. 


HOTEL ALBION. 


2D & OCEAN AVES., ASBURY PARK, N. J. 
fty ds frem surf; 18th season; accommo- 
; table the best; $2 to $2.50 per day; 
to $12 per week. C. H PEMBERTON. 


THE TREMONT, 


SEA GIRT, N. J, 


SPECIAL RATE. $10 TO $15 A WEEK. 
I. STROUD HINKSON. 


NEWARK, N. J.. NEW YORK TIMES 
-” OFFICE, 
ADVERTISERS MAY LEAVE THEIR OR- 
DERS AT 704 BROAD ST., NEWARK, WHERS 
SAME CARE AND ATTENTION WILL 
BE SHOWN AS AT MAIN OFFICE. ; 


New England. 


HAWKHURST, LITCHFIELD, CONN.—NEW 
passenger elevator, furniture, and equipment; 
more attractive than ever. High altitude, 
charming scenery, pleasant drives. No malaria 
or mosquitoes. "Bork. Excellent cuisine. Booklet 
sent on application, or call on Fred. H. Scofield, 

Metropolitan Buildine, Madison Square. 

GEO. H. BROWNE, Manager. 


OCEAN HOUSE, NEWPORT, R. I. 


NOW OPEN. 
WARREN LELAND, Jr., Manager. 
Circulars at Goofield’s, 1 Madison Ave. 


ADIRONDACK 
TIME TABLE. 


LEAVE GRAND CENTRAL STATION FOR 
SARANAC LAKE ana 
LAKE PLACID, 


Through Wagner Par- 


s 
8.33 A- M oe oe tek er 
it sen CHAIN, ave, New, fone Grand 
and 7:40 P.M.,ar.id Boree,4:80 | put ROAM. 


PEOPLE’S LINE STEAM- 
‘ e ERS ADIRONDACK AND 
ey Ge 
’ q junday, connecting a 

th express trains: 6:50 A. _ over D. & H.. 

Lak Geo roon Lake, 
Mountain, El bethtewn, vanes, & Lake Placid; 
11:13 A.M. over Adirondack Division N.Y.C., for 
Fulton Chain, Saranac, Lake Plactd, Paul Smith’s. 


. ALBANY DAY LINE 
8 40 A. M tom Desbrosses 8t. 
$:00 AY M. from West 224 St. Daily except 
Sundays. Special train from Albany to Sara- 
toga & Lake George. Direct connections for the 
Adirondacks, Hotel Champlain & Montreal. 


LAKE PLACID, N. Y. 


UM LZ 
RUISSEAUMONTisew vc oc 3 e:33AM, 
7:40 PM; arrive 7:10 PM, 7 AM, and, ~ta 
Chateaugay, 11:30 AM. 


q M., 
STEVENSHOUSE 875%: 3;:2.¢ 5,839 20", 
AM, and, via Chateaugay, 11:30 AM. 


LAKE PLACID HOUSE & 3%yCUS#™tA® 


SON.—Leave N. 
¥. 8:83 AM, 7:40 PM; ar.7:10 PM,7 & 11:30 AM 
PAUL SMITH’S, N. Y¥. 

PAUL SMITH'S PAUL SMITH KOTEL 

§ CO., PAUL SMITS.N. 

¥.—Leave New York City, Grand Central Sta- 

tion, 8:33 A. M. and 7:46 P. M.; arrive 6:30 
P. M. and 6:11 A. M. 


LAKE MASSAWEPIDB. 


HOTEL CHILDWOLD,SAhE? WY 


CHARLES E, LELAND. Leave New Yor 
Grand Central Station, 8:33 A. M. and 7:40 
P. M.; arrive 6:27 P. M. and @ A. M. 


FETHERS’S eadh a Ameen SPRINGS, 


Now open for 1898: high ground: no malaria; 
free omnibus from station, baths and springs. For 
terms address D. LL FETHERS, Prop. 


Miscellaneous. 


SHARON SPRINGS,N.Y. 


PAVILION HOTEL, Open June 15. 
JOHN H. GARDNER & SON. 
SHARON HOUSE, 


Open June Ist to Oct, Ist. 
B. PF. SHARP, PROP. 
Largest ana Most Complete Sulphur 
Bathin;; Establishment in the U. 8S. 
Painphliets on application. 


THE LOX-HURST, 
Haines Falls. N. Y.; elevation. 1,936; select fam- 
ily hotel for 60; attractive, comfortable, and cool; 
superior cuisine; rates, $10 up. Circulars of facts. 
LEON DESPLAND, Mgr. 


HOME, WINDHAM, N._ Y.—Ac- 
location unsurpassed; terms 
O, R. COE. 


MOUNTAIN 
commodates 100; 
reasonable; descriptive circulars. 





REFEREES’ NOTICES, 
SUPREME .COURT—County of Queens.—MAIL- 

COLM GRAHAM, Plaintiff, against MARY 
ANN DILLON and others, Defendants. 

In pursuance of a judgment of foreclosure and 
sale, made and entered in the above entitled ac- 
tion and bearing date the 9th day of June, 1898, 
the undersigned, referee in said judgment named, 
will sell at public auction at the front door of 
the office of the County Clerk of the County of 
Queens, in the late Village of Jamaica, County 
of Queens, State of Néw York, on the 3d day of 
August, 1898, at half past two o’clock in the 
afternoon, the premises in said judgment men- 
tioned and therein described as follows: 

All that certain plot of land, situate in the 
Village of Whitestone, County of Queens, and 
State of New York, bounded-.and described. as 
follows: 

Beginning at the northeasterly corner of land 
formerly owned by George Irving, on the shore 
of the East River, at high-water mark, and run- 
ning thence south 66 degrees 8 minutes west, 
860 12-100 feet, to land of Edwin Post, deceased; 
thence south 25 degrees 28 minutes east, along 
said Post’s land 100 feet; thence north 66 degrees 
8 minutes east, parallel With said Irving’s land, 
299 62-100 feet, to the easterly line of First 
Piace; thence southerly along said easterly line 
20 41-100 feet; thence north 78 degrees 55 min- 
utes east, 225 feet to the westerly line of Second 
Place; thence northerly, along said westerly line 
72 837-100 feet; thence again north 66 degrees 8 
minutes east, 849 09-100 feet; thence north 38 
degrees 29 minutes, east 22 50-100 feet, to high- 
water mark on the East River, at a point 100 
feet southeasterly from the place of beginning, 
and thence north 49 degrees 55 minutes west, 
along said high-water mark, 100 feet to the place 
of beginning. 

Aiso the land in First and Second Places ad- 
joining said premises, and all the land under 
water adjacent to said high-water mark, and 
all wharfage rights and privileges appertaining 
and belonging thereto. Subject, nevertheless, to 
the right of way mentioned in an agreement 
dated July 10th, 1847, and recorded in Liber 72 
of Deeds on Page 268. 

Also that other certain plot of land adjoining 
the northerly line of the above-described prem- 
ises, which, upon a@ certain map entitled, “‘ Map 
of property at Whitestone, Queens County, New 
York, belonging to the heirs of John D. Locke, 
deceased, 1885,’’ made by G. A. Roullier, C. E., 
and filed in Queens County Clerk’s Office, July 
18th, 1885, is designated as Lots numbered one, 
two, three, and foury in plot numbered ten. Also 
the land in 25th Street in front of said plot.— 
Dated 13th June, 1898. 

JAMES STIKEMAN, Referee. 
MASTEN & NICHOLS, Attorneys for Plaintiff, 
No. 49 Wall Street, Borough of Manhattan, 
New York City. jy13-2aw8wW&S&au3 


E——————————————X£_—X<—_—_—_—_— 
PUBLIO NOTICES, 
OLA AL AAA LAL APA AAP AL ALAA, 


CITY OF NEW YORK, 
DEPARTMENT OF TAXES AND 
ASSESSMENTS, 

Stewart Building, 280 Broadway, July 5, 1898. 
PUBLIC NOTICB is hereby given by the Com- 
missioners of Taxes and Assessments that the 
Assessment Rolls of Real and Personal Estate in 
said City (Boroughs of Manhattan and the Bronx) 
for the year 1895 have been finally completed and 
have been delivered to.and filed with the Munici- 
pal Assembly of said city, and that such Assess- 
ment Rolls will remain open to public inspection 
in the office of said Municipal Assembly for a 
period of fifteen days from the date of this notice, 
Thomes I. Feitner, President; Edward C. 
Sheehy, Thomas J. Patterson, William F. Grell, 
Arthur C. Salmon, Commissioners of Taxes and 

Assessments. 


—[Cl].]O])O°"Olee_e_— 
SUMMONSES. 


~ 


SUPREME COURT, CITY AND ‘COUNTY OF 

Yew York.—LOUIS G. DRAKE, laintift, 
against MAX W. MAYER and GUSTAV N. 
BALLIN, as executors of the last will and testa- 
ment of Elias Stern, deceased; Max W, Mayer, 
Mary Meyer, Emilie Marxsohn, Adelheid Adler, 
David Stern, Jeannette Kahn, Bernhard Stern, 
Lena Stern, Jette Grunebaum, and Caroline 
Schmidt, defendants. 

To the above-named defendants and each of 
them: You are hereby summoned to answer the 
complaint in this action and to serve a copy of 
your answer on the plaintiff's attorney within 
twenty (20) days after the service of this sum- 
mons, exclusive of the day of service, and in 
case Of your failure to appear or answer, judg- 
ment will be taken against you by default for the 
relief demanded in the conmiplaint.—Dated New 


York, June 4th, 1898. 
DAVID B. CAHN, 
Plaintiff’s Attorney, 
Office and P. O, address, 320 Broadway, Bor- 
ough of Manhattan, New York City. 

To the defendants, Adejheid Adler, David Stern, 
Jeannette Kahn, Bernhard Stern, Lena Stern, 
Jette Grunebaum, and Caroline Schmidt, and 
each of them: Tha foregoing summons is served 
upon you by publication, pursuant to an order of 
the Hon. Joseph F Daly, one of the Justices of 
the Supreme Court, State of New York, County 
of New York, dated June 17th, 1898, and filed 
with the complaint in the office of the Clerk of 
the County of New York on the 17th day of June, 
1898, at the County Court House, in the Bor- 
ough of Manhattan, City of New York.—Dated 
New York, June 17th, 1898. Yours, etc., 

; DAVID B. CAHN, 
Attorney for Plaintiff, 
Office and P. O. address, No. 320 Broadway, Bor- 
ough of Manhattan, New York City. 


jel8S-law7wS 
NEW YORK SUPREM®D T, COUNTY OF 
Srey Isidor Stern, 
Goldsmith, plaintiffs, against 
BABODY, defendant.—Summons. 

To the above-named defendant: You are hereby 
summoned to answer the complaint in this action 
and to serve a copy of your answer on the 
plaintiffs’ attorneys within twenty 4d after the 
service of this summons, exclusive of the day of 
service, and in case of aig failure to appear or 
answer, judgment will taken against you by 
default for the relief demanded in the t. 
~Dated New York, June 14, 1898. 

HAYS, GREENBAUM & 5 
Plaintiffs’ Attorneys, 
Office and Post Office Address, No. 141 Broadway, 
Borough of Manhattan, New York City. 

TT Ado ph Peabody, defendant: The foregoing 
summons is served u you by publication, pur- 
suant to an order of Hon. J F. Daly, one of 
the Justices of the Supreme Tt of the State 
of New York, dated the 15th day of July, 1898, 
and filed with the complaint in this actfon, in 
the office of the Clerk of the Ceunty of New “. 
at the Sonny Court House, in the Bo: ° 
ee 1 pot of New York.—Dated New ork, 

y. 5 

HAYS, GREENBAUM p&, HERSHFIELD, 

ntiffs’ Attorneys, 
Office and Post Office setrene, No. 141 Broadway, 
vib lame h of Manhattan, New York City. 


BL Oe Tan FLAP 
CAR ER and B. 
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JIMEN: 


attorney within 
this 


Viuda Rodriguez, the above-named defendants: 
‘ ing summons is served upon you. 
ion, pursuant to an order of Hon. Josep: 
. Daly, one of the Justices of the Supreme Court 
of the State of New York, dated the 14th day of 
July, 1898, and filed with the complaint in the 
office of the Clerk of the County of New York, on 
the 15th day of July, 1 at the County Court 
House, in the Borough of hattan, in the City, 
County, and State of New York.—Dated New 
York, July 15th, 1898. EVARTS & MOFFAT, 
Office and Post Office address, No. 63 Wall Street, 
New York City, N. Y. jy1é-law6wSa 


RMEFEREE’S SALES. 


UPREMB COURT.—Enre County.—THE FIDEL- 
TRUST & GUARANTY COMPANY OF 
BUFFALO t BUFFALO, KEN- 
MORE & TO ELECTRIC RAILWAY 
COMPANY and John 3, Dumont, defendants. 

In pursuance and by virtue of a judgment and 
decree of foreclosure and sale made in the above- 
entitled action at a Special Term of the Su- 
preme Court, held at the Citv and County Hall, in 
the oy ot Buffalo, Erie County, New York, on 

day of a. 1898, and duly entered 
in Brie County er ice, I, the under- 
signed referee, duly appointed for that purpose 
in and by said judgment, will sell as an en- 
tirety at public auction to the highest bidder on 
the 22d day of August, 1898, at the Buffalo 
Real Estate Exc e m, 210 Pearl Street, 
in the City of Buffalo, N. Y., at eleven o’clock 
in the forenoon of that day, the premises directed 
by said judgment to be sold, and described therein 
as follows: 

All the main line of railroad of said railway 
company extend from the intersection of Ken- 
more Avenue and wa! Road, in the Town of 
Tonawanda, County of Erie, and State of New 
York, to the intersection of Kenmore Avenue and 
Main Street, in the Town of Aniherst, County 
of Erie, and State of New York, and from the 
intersection of Kenmore Avenue and Delaware 
Avenue, in the Town of Tonawanda, County of 
Erie, and State of New York, to and into the 
Village of Tonawanda, to the intersection of 
Young and Main Streets, in said village in said 
County of Erie, and State of New York, as said 
railroad and branches are now or’ may be here- 
after located and constructed; and 

Also all and singular the lands, tenements, 
hereditaments, acquired or appropriated, or which 
may hereafter be acquired or appropriated for 
the purpose of said railroad and the branches 
thereof, and all railways, ways, rights of way, 
depot and terminal grounds, tracks, sidings, 
turnouts, bridges, viaducts, culverts, fences and 
other structures, depots, station houses, turn- 
tables, water tanks, car houses, power houses, 
freight houses, wood houses, warehouses, machine 
shops, store structures, buildings, erections and 
fixtures of every kind and nature whatsoever; 
rights, rights of trackage, contracts for track- 
age, and all other contracts, covenants, and 
agreements, and rights thereunder; and also all 
powers, privileges, and franchises now held, or 
which may be hereafter acquired for the use 
of said railroad and branches thereof; also all 
locomotives, engines, motors, fixtures, cars, and 
other rolling stock and equipment now held, or 
which may hereafter be acquired, and all rails, 
ties, poles, wires, machinery, tools, implements, 
fuel, and material whatsoever; and also all ad- 
ditions now made or which may be hereafter 
made to any and all of said railroads and its 
several branches, and to said property and 
estate,. or their appurtemances by the Railway 
Company or by others. and all choses in ac- 
tion, books of account, and other books, maps 
and surveys of the Railway Company; and all 
assets and property, real, personal, or mixed, now 
owned or hereatter to be acquired by said Rail- 
way Company, together with all and singular 
the tenements, hereditaments, appurtenances 
thereio belonging or in anywise appertaining, 
and the reversion or reversions, remainder or re- 
mainders, tolls, rents, issues, and profits there- 
of; and aiso all and ‘every of the estate, right, 
title, and interest, property, provisions, or claim 
and demand whatsoever, as well in law as in 
equity, which t+- said Railway Company owns or 
holds or may hereafter acquire or hold, of, in, 
and to the same, or any part or parcel there- 
of, and necessary or convenient for the use, 
oceupancy,. and enjoyment of said road, its 
—> privileges, and franchises, or any part 
thereof, 

Also all that tract or parcel of land situate in 
the Village of Tonawanda, County of Erie, and 
State of New York, known and distinguished as 
part of lot eighty-five (85) on the Mile Reserve, 
more particularly described as lot number eight 
(8) and parts of lots numbers seven, (7,) nine, 
(9,) and eighteen, (18,) in block number ten, 
(10,) according to the map of said village, made 
by Tobias Witmer in 1857, which map is filed in 
Erie County Clerk’s office, bounded as follows: 

Beginning at a point in the west line of Dela- 
ware Street, being the southeast corner of lands 
deeded to Alfred Schoenfood, by deed recorded 
in Erie County Clerk’* office in Liber 608 of 
Deeds, Page 201, and about. one hundred nine- 
teen (119) feet ~ortherly, measured along 
said west line of Delaware Street from the in- 
tersection of said line with the northerly line 
of premises heretofore conveyed to Henry Died- 
rich by deed dated January 8th, 1887, and re- 
corded in Erie County Clerk’s office in Liber. 520 
of Deeds, Page 103; thence southerly along said 
west line of Delaware Street about one hun- 
dred nineteen (119) feet to said Diedrich’s north 
line; thence westerly along the north line of 
premises so deeded to Henry Diedrich ninety- 
six (96) feet, more or less, to the east line 
of William Street; thence northerly along the 
east line of WiHiam Street one hundred nine- 
teen (119) feet; thence easterly in a straight 
line one hundred fifty-six (156) feet, more or 
less, to the place of beginning, together with 
all the rights of Henry Straebing' and wife in 
and to the adjoining streets to the centre 
thereof, and bounded northerly and southerly by 
the projections of the north and south lines of 
the premises above described.—Dated June 27th, 
1898. FREDERICK CHORMANN, Referee. 
ROGERS, LOCKE & MILBURN, Attorneys for 

the Plaintiff, 28 Erie Street, Buffalo, N. Y. 
je29-2aw8wWe&S 
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LEGAL NOTICES. 


NOTICE OF SALE. 
SUPREME COURT, COUNTY OF WAYNE.— 

THE FARMERS’ LOAN AND TRUST COM- 
PANY, as Trusiee, against THE NEWARK 
NEW YORK WATER WORKS COMPANY, 
Louis V. Booraem and Edward D. O’Brien, as 
Receivers of the Moffett, Hodgkins & Clark Com- 
pany, and Ranton Boiler Company. 

In rsuance and by virtue of a judgment of 
foreclosure and sale duly made in the above-en- 
titled action, and entered in the Clerk’s office of 
Wayne County on the 9th day of July, 1898, I, 
the undersigned referee therein named, will sell 
at public auction as the law directs, at the pump- 
ing station of The Newark New York ater 
Works Company, on the property of said com- 
pany, in the Village of Newark, New York, on 
the éth day of September, 1898, at two o'clock in 
the afternoon of that day, the premises directed 
by said judgment to be sold, and therein de- 
scribed as follows: 

All and singular the water works which at the 
date of said mortgage executed by Newark New 
York Water Works Company to plaintiff above 
named, and foreclosed in this action, was held, or 
thereafter constructed, acquired, or held by the 
said water works company, situate in the Village 
of Newark, County of Wayne, State of New 
York, together with all and singular the rights of 
way, lands, pumphouse and ‘site, reservoir and 
site, — machine, boilers, tools, furniture 
and tures, machines, wells, curbs, hydrants, 
gates and valves, ‘the water rents and income, 
rents, revenues, extensions, additions, improve- 
ments, franchises and preverty of every name, 
kind, and description of said water works com- 
pany, which at the date of said mortgage it had 
er owned, or which it thereafter acquired, to- 
gether with all and singular hereditaments and 
appurtenances thereto belonging or in any way 
appertaining.—Dated July 12, 1598. 

JOHN W. HOGAN, Referee. 
TURNER, McCLURE & ROLSTON, Plaintiff's 
Attorneys, 22 William Street, New York City. 
jy16-law8ws. 


SUPREMD COURT OF THE STATE OF NEW 
York—County of Kings.—-BERTHOLD A. 
REISS, as receiver of the John Good Cordage 
& Machine Company, vs. THE JOHN GOOoOv 
CORDAGE & MACHINE COMPANY. 

To all whon it may concern: Notice is hereby 
given that [ have been appointed by the Supreme 
Court of the State of New York in this ac- 
tion receiver of the John Good Cordage & Ma- 
chine Company, and of all property and effects 
of said company, and that I have duly qual- 
ified as such receiver, and I do hereby require 
all persons indebted to said company to render 
an account to me, at my office, No, 88 Wall 
Street, in the Borough of Manhattan, in the 
City ot New York, by the 20th day of June, 
1898, of all debts and sums of money owing by 
them respectively, and to pay the same to me, 
and ail persons having in their possession any 
property or effects of said company are required 
to deliver the same to me by said 20th day of 
June, 1898; and all the creditors of said com- 
pany are, pursuant to an order of said court 
made in said action or proceeding, and bear- 
ing Gate the 14th day of March, 1898, required 
to exhibit and prove their respective claims, ac- 
counts, and to me at my said office, and 
become parties to the above-entitled action or 
proceeding by the 10th day of November, 1898, 
and that in default thereof they will be pre- 
cluded from all benefit of the order or judg- 
men: made in said auction or proceeding, and 
from any distribution made thereunder, and all 
persons holding any open or subsisting con- 
tracts of said company are required to present 
the same in writing and in detail to me at 
the place aforesaid on or before said 10th day 
of November, 1898.—Dated New York, May 7th, 
1898. BERTHOLD A. RDBISS, Receiver. 
WALLACH & COOK, Attorneys for Receiver, 83 

Wall Street, Borough of Manhattan, the City 
of New York. 
my7-law6mS 


NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN THAT CHARLES 
E. Lewis was duly appointed Trustee in the 
lace of Charles Wehrhane, the Trustee named 
n the second m e on the property of the 

Staten Island Rapi nsit Railroad Company, 

dated November 2ist, 1885, said Wehrhane having 

resigned and discharged himself of the trusts cre- 
ated by said mo e by notice in writing, and 
said Lewis having been appointed by the Board of 

Directors of the Staten Island apid Transit 

Railroad Company on June 10th, 1898, as his suc- 

cessor to fill such vacancy, pursuant to the au- 

my 4 conferred by the seventeenth paragraph of 
mo e. 

A certificate of such appointment was filed 

this day in the office of the Clerk of the County 

of Richmond, New York, to which reference is 

hereby made,—Dated New York, June 11h. 1898. 

STATEN ISLAND pa TRANSIT OAD 

J. FRANK MONS, President. 
&. P. Secretary. 


VIS.—In pursu- 
aan 1 rel 
,*- a claims 


NO’ other- 
‘VIS, late ot the 


bh = chers - 
ace 

udert Brothers, hie at 

way, in the City of New 


to 
- business, at the office of 


me No. 100 Broad- 

ork, of Man- 

hattan, on or before the 15th day December 

next.—Dated New York, the 10th day of June, 

DERT BROTHERS, ahremneys tor Exectitor, 100 
or x ’ 

Broadway, N. Y. jell-law6mS 


EWALD, KATHARINA.—In pursuance of an 

order of Hon, John H. V. Arno) te 
sf er all BL aaa! tp 

ven ms hav 
ARINA EWALD. late ie Se City of New York, 
deceased, to present the same, vouchers 
thereof, to the subscribers, at their place of 
transacting busin at the office of ward P. 
Orrell, Nos. 49 and 51 Chambers Street, Borough 
of Manhattan, in the City of New York, on or 
before the 8d day of November next.—Dated New 
York, the 29th Shot, April, 1898. ANDREW 
EWALD, Jr., GEORGE F. EWALD, Ex- 
ecutors. EDWARD P. ORRE Attorney for 


Rxpoutern, i. <p Chambers treet, pwowba 


of Manha ork City. 
GARR, GEORGH.—In pursuance of an order of 
Hon. T. Fitegerald, a Surrogate of the 
County of New York, notice is hereby as to 
all rsons having claims against RGB 
G. late of the City of New York, deceased, 
to present the same with vouchers thereof to 
the subscriber, at his p'ace of transacting busi- 
ness, to wit, at the office of Messrs. Hatch & 
‘Wickes, No. 100 Broadway, in the Borough of 
Manhattan, New York City, on or before the fif- 
teenth day of November, 1898.—Dated New York, 
the seventh day of , 1898, JOSEPH K. 
GARR, Executor. HAT & WICKES, Attor- 
neys for Executor, 100 Broadway, N. ¥. City. 
my7-law6mSat. 


HAHN, CHARLES.—In pursuance of an order of 

Hon. Frank T. Fitzgerald, a Surrogate of the 
City and County of New York, dated the 14th 
day of May, 1898, notice ts hereby given to al 
—— having claims against S HAHN, 
ate of the City of New York, deceased, to pre- 
sent the same with vouchers thereof to the sub- 
scriber, at his place of transacting business, No. 
65 East Third Street, in the Borough of - 
hattan, City of New York, on or before the 
fifteenth day of December next.—Dated ew 
York, the twenty-seventh day of May, 8. 
FRA JOSEPH HAHN, Executor, &c. ED- 
WARD F. HASSEY, Attorney for Executor, No. 
11 Avenue A, New York City. my23-law6m3S 


HARRINGTON, CATHERINE C.—In pursuance 
of ar order of Hon. John H. V. Arnold, a Sur- 
rogate of the County of New Yor notice is 
rt | dane to all pet having claims inst 
CATHERINE C. ARRINGTON, late of the 
‘City of New York, deceased, to present the same 
with vouchers thereof to the subscriber, at her 
place of transacting business, at the office of J. 
Woolsey Shepard, No. 290 Broadway, in_ the 
Borough of Manhattan, in the City of New York, 
on or before the 22d day of December next.— 
Dated New York, the 10th day of June, 1598. 
MARY A. HARRINGTON, Executrix. J. WOOL- 
SEY SHEPARD, Attorney for Executrix, 290 
Broadway, Borough of Manhattan, New York. 
jell-law6mS 2 


HERRMANN, CAROLINA.=—In pursuance of an 
order of Hon. Frank T. Fitzgerald, a Surrogate 
of the County of New York, notice is hereby 
given to all persons having claims against CAR- 
OLINA HERRMANN, late of the City of New 
York, deceased, to present the same, with vouch- 
ers thereof, to the subscribers, at their place 
of transacting business, No. 58 East 124th Street, 
in the City of New York, on or before the 14th 
day of September next.—Dated New York, the 
10th day of March, 1898. K. C. HERRMANN, 
PETER HERRMANN, Executors. G. H. HIN- 
NAU, Executors’ Attorney, 85 Nassau St., New 
York. mh12-law6mSat 


HUSTED, ANN BLIZA.—In pursuance of an 
order of Hon. John H. V. Arnold, a Surrogate 
of the County of New York. notice is hereby given 
to all persons having claims against ANN ELIZA 
HUSTED, late of the County of New York, de- 
ceased, to present the same, with vouchers there- 
of, to the subscriber, at his place of transacting 
business, at No. 42 South Street, Borough of Man- 
hattan, in the City of New York, on or before the 
twenty-first day of December next.—Dated New 
York, the 18th day of June, 1898. FREDERICK D. 
COLCORD, Executor. C. & T. PERRY, Attor- 
neys for Executor, 77 Greenpoint Av., Brooklyn 
je18-law6m 


HOW, HAL, J.—In pursuance of an order of 
Hon. Frank T. Fitzgerald, a Surrogate of the 
County of New York, notice is hereby given to all 
ersons having claims against HALL J. HOW, 
ate of the County of New York, deceased, to 
present the same with vouchers thereof to the 
subs*riber, at his place of transacting business, 
at No. 8 Broad Street, in the Borough of Man- 
hattan, in the City of New York, on or before 
the 16th day of Januarv, 1899.—Dated New York, 
July 9, 1808. JOHN G. HOW, Administrator, 
with the will annexed of said deceased. HOW- 
ARD VAN SINDEREN, Attorney for Adminis- 
trator, 85 Wall St., New York. 

jy9-law6mS. 


KELLOGG, MONTGOMERY A.—In pursuance of 
an order of Hon. Frank T. Fitzgerald, a Sur- 
rogate of the City and County of New York, no- 
tice is hereby given to all persons having claims 
against MONTGOMERY A. KELLOGG, late of 
the City of New York, deceased, to present the 
same, with vouchers thereof, to the subscriber, 
at my place of transacting business, No. 69 Wall 
Street, in the City of New York, on or before 
the 2ist day of November next.—Dated. New 
York, the 18th day of May, 1898. SUSAN S. 
KELLOGG, Administratrix. REMSEN & PAR- 
SONS, Attorneys for Administratrix, 69 Wall 
St., N. Y. m14-iaw6mSat 


McLAREN, PETER.—In pursuance of an order 
of Hon. John H. V. Arnold, a Surrogate of the 


‘County of New York, notice is hereby given to 


all persons having claims against PETER 
McLAREN, late of tne City of New York, de- 
ceased, to present the satme, with vouchers there- 
of, to the subscriber, at his place of transacting 
business, viz., No. 100 Broadway, in the Borough 
of Manhattan, City of New York, on or before 
the 29th day of October next.—Dated New York, 
the 22d day of April, 1898. EDWARD S. HATCH, 
Executor, &c., of Peter McLaren, Dec’d. THOMAS 
P. WICKES, Attorney for Executor, 100 B’way, 
N. Y. ap23-law6mS 


MILL, ALEXANDER.—In pursuance of an or- 

der of Hon. Frank T. Fitzgerald, a Surrogate 
of the City and County of New York, notice is 
hereby given to all persons having claims against 
ALEXANDER MILL, late of the City of New 
York, deceased, to present the samé, with vouctk- 
ers thereof, to the subscriber at her place of 
transacting business, at the office of Almet R. 
Latson, No. 7 Beekman St., in the City of New 
York, on or before the first day of October next.— 
Dated New York, the 25th day of March, ‘898. 
MARJORY MILL, Executrix. ALMET R. LAT- 
SON, Attorney for Executrix, Beekman S&t., 
New York. mh26-law6mS 


SCHMOLZE, CHARLES.—In pursuance of an 
order of Hon, Frank T. Fitzgerald, a Surro- 
te of the County of New York, notice is here- 
y given to all rsons having claims against 

CHARLES SCHMOLZE, late of Jersey City, New 

Jersey, and doing business in New York City, 

deceased, to present the same, with vouchers 

thereof, to the subscriber, at her place of trans- 
acting business, at the office of John E. Bull- 
winkel, No. 271 Broadway, in the City of New 

York. Borough of Manhattan, on or before the 

fifteenth day of September next.—Dated New 

York, the eleventh day of March, 1898. ELIZA- 

BETH SCHMOLZE, Administratrix. JOHN E. 

oy Aang agg Attorney for Administratrix, 

271 Broadway, New York City. 

mh12-law6m 


STEIN, ALEXANDER W.—In. pursuance of an 

order of Hon, Frank T. Fitzgerald, a Surro- 
gate of the County of New York, notice is hereby 
given to ail persons having claims against ALEX- 
ANDER W. STEIN, late of the City of New 
York, deceaged, to present the same, with vouch- 
ers tlerevf, to the subscriber, at her place of 
transacting business, at the office of George 
W. Ellis, No. 155 Broadway, in the City of 
Ner. York, on or before the 10th day of Sep- 
tember next.—Dated New York, the 4th day 
of March, 1898.—EUGENIA BETHUNE STEIN, 
Administratrix, &c., of Alexander W. Stein, de- 
ceased. GEORGE . ELLIS, Attorney for Ad- 
ministratrix, 155 Broadway, New York. 
mh5-law6m8&s3 


VERVLOET, EDELINE.—In pursuance of an or- 

der of Honorable Frank T. Fitzgerald, a Surro- 
gate of the City and County of New York, notice 
is hereb iven to all rsons having claims 
against EDELIND VERVLOET, late of the City 
of New York, deceased, to present the same, with 
vouchers thereof, to the subscriber, at his place 
of transacting business, at the office of Straley, 
Hasbrouck & Schloeder No, 280 Broadway, in 
the City of New York, on or before the tenth day 
of ee TCE New York, February 4th, 
1898, IAM J. BECKER, Executor. STRA- 
LEY, HASBROUCK & SCHLOEDER, Attorneys 
for Execeutor, 280 Broadway, New York City. 
f+law6mS 


WHITEWRIGHT, WILLIAM.—The people of 

the State of New York by the grace of God, 
free and independent, to William Whitewright 
Stuart, one of the heirs and next of kin of 
WILLIAM WHITEWRIGHT, deceased, send 
greeting: 

Whereas, Bdward King. John P. Duncan, and 
Walter Watson, Jr., of the City of New York, 
have lately applied to the Surrogate’s Court of 
our County of New York to have a certain in- 
strument in writing relating to both real and per- 
sonal property duly prov as the last will and 
testament of WILLIAM WHITEWRIGHT, late 
of the County of New York, deceased, therefore 
yon. ane each = you, A. Re appear before 

e Sur te our County o ew York, at his 
office in the County of New York, on the firet day 
of September, one thousand eight hundred and 
ninety-eight, at half-past ten o’clock {n the fore- 
noon of that day, then and there to attend the 
probate of the said last will and testament. 

And such of you as are hereby cited as are 
under the ege of twenty-one years are required to 
appear by your guardian, if you have one, or if 
you have none, to appear and apply for one to be 
appointed, or in the event of = neglect or fail- 
ure to do so, a guardian will pointed by the 
Surrogate to represent and act for you in the 

roceeding. 

n testimony whereof we have caused the seal of 
the Surrogates Court of the said County 
of New ork to be hereunto affixed. 

[Ia S.] Witness, Hon. Join H. V.-Arnold, a Sur- 
rogate of our said County of New York, 
et said county, the 29th day of June, 

in the year of our Lord one thousand eight hun- 

dred and ninety-eight. 
J. FAIRFAX McLAUGHLIN, 
jy2-law6wS Clerk of the Surrogate’s Court.. 


FURNISHED ROOMS, 


DESIRABLH ROOM OR ROOMS, WITH ALL 
———— ao one canteen house 

on and Central 
Park. Address & HL, Box 191 Times Ofiice. 


. Fi 
York, notice 


yay, 


Y 16, 1898.”. 


LEADING HOTELS AND RESTAURANTS 


ANTES 14 SH 


WHERE TO DINE. 


tion, circulars, &c., of any Restau-" 


rant or titel ta call da ) 
Ww, address (send stamp) 
OTEL TARI BURBAU, -- 
th Avenue, New : York, . 
Carte; Tdah., Table d’Hote dinner. 


Delmonico’s.. 6th ‘Av., corner 44th St. Alc. 
Restaurant Martin ..,....Alc., Tdh., $1.25 
University Place and 9th St. 


LeonF louret.6 Av&18thSt. Alc. Tdh.$1.25(Music) | 


Gazzo.....40th St. & B’way. Tdh., $1. Orchestra 
The Marlborough Broadway & 87th St. Alc., 
Tdh, breakfast, 50c.; lunch, 50c.; dinner, $1. 
Luchow’s German Rest.110 E. 14th St.- Alo, 

Mouquin’s ) 20 Ann St., 149 Fulton St. Ale. 
Mouquin’s } Knickerbocker Cottage,6 Av&28 St. 
Mouquin’s ) Foreign wines specialty; openl1 AM 
Hotel Hungaria,é4 Union Sq. B.Tdh,75c;wine,$1 
Au Chat Noir | 651 W.B’ way. 50c.tdh.,w’h wine 
Au Chat Noir | Upt’wn, 82 W.28St. Hotel&Rest 
Au Chat Nuir)| After Theatre Suppers. 
Ad Chat Noir Alc;tdh.Lch.50c; din.75c(music) 
Hotel Grenner, 109 W. 88th St. Tdh., (music.) 
Breakfast 50c.; lunch, 50c.; dinner, Tic., with wine 
The Hungarian Rest. Cafe Boulevard. 
On 2d Av., No. 156. } Alc. tdh.Gypsy Band 
Jacquin .......57 West 26th St. Alc., tdh., 500. 
Avon Beach Htl., (Bath Beach, 1.1.) a la carte 
Breiser’s, 163 34 av.&202 H.16th st.; alc,tdh,400 
—_—_—_———— es 


THE NEW YORK TIMES. 
“All the News That’s Fit to Print.” 


TRAVELERS’ GUIDE—SHIPPING. 


TWIN’: SCREW EXPRESS LINE 
DIRECT TO PARIS, LONDON, HAMBURG 
F. Bism’ck,July 28,0 AM)|?.Bism’ck,Aug. 25, 9 AM 
A. Victoria, Aug.11, 9 AMJA. Victoria, Sept.8, 9 AM 
Twin Screw Service, N.Y.—Hamburg Direct 
Patria,. July 16, pr pmiPelacte Aue. Au.6,9AM 
Phoenicia, My «4 80, 2 PMjPalatia, Aug. 13, 3 P. M. 

'URG- CAN LINE, 87 Broadway,N. Y. 

NEW YORK—SOUTHAMPTON—ANTWERP. 

The steamers performing this service 
are either British or Belgian. 

Sailing every Wednesday at noon. 
Noordland.......July 20!/Westernland.....Aug. 10 
Friesland........July 27,.Kensington.....Aug. 17 
Southwark,.....;.Aug. d/Noordiand.......Aug.-24 


INTERNATIONAL NAVIGATION COMPANY, 
Piers 14 &15 North River. Office,6 Bowling Green. 


ATLANTIC TRANSPORT LINE. 


RK—LONDON,. 


NEW YO 
ALL.TWIN SCREW STEAMERS. 
MASSACHUSETTS. ...ceccccscrececceess July 16 
CO ec dwcegoceqocssccceseedRlY Ze 
MINNEWASKA. .. cccccccccccececcccceesduly 30 
MOA Ws 65 st ssccdccdccoorsgcocencsecees AUG, 6 
MIEN sabcedaséidiaeeseds Cicthndssccss 1s 
ALL MODERN 8STEAMERS, FITTED WITH 
BILGE KEELS, WHICH PREVENT ROLLING. 
STEAMERS SAIL FROM PIER 39 NORTH 
RIVER, FOOT OF WEST HOUSTON ST. 
APPLY 1 BROADWAY. 


WHITE STAR LINE. 


NEW YORK—QUEENSTOW N—LIVERPOOL. 
Germanic, July 20, Noon|Majestic, Aug. 17, Noon 
Cymric, July 27, Noon|Germanic, Aug. 24, Noon 
Teutuuie, Aug. 3, Noon!Cymric, Aug. 30 
Britannic, Aug. 10, Noon Teutonic, Aug. 81, Noon 

Saloon rates, $65 and upwards, according to 
Steamer and accommodation selected; Second 
Cabin, $45.00 and upwards; Steerage on Cymric, 
Germanic, and Britannic, $25.50; on Majestic 
and Teutonic, $27.00. 

For passage, freight, and general information 
apply to WHITE STAR LINE, 

Pier 45 North River. Office, 9 Broadway, N. Y. 


ANCHOR LINE, 


GLASGOW VIA LONDONDERRY. 
From Pier 54 N. R., foot West 24th St. 
Furnessia, July 16, Noon}{Anchoria, July 2, Noon 
Ethiopia, July 23, Noon'Furnessia,Aug. 20, Noon 
Cabin Passage, $50 aud Upwards. 

Second Cabin: 
$37.50. Other steamers, $35. 
Steerage Passage: 

Furnessia, $24.50. Other Steamers, $23.50. 
For new illustrated Book of Tours, etc., apply to 
HENDERSON BROTHERS, agts.,7 Bowling Green. 


CUNARD LINE. 


TO LIVERPOOL VIA QUEENSTOWN. 
From Pier 40 N. ®., foot of Clarkson St. 
Campania, July 16.2 PM[Lucania, Aug. 6,9 A™M 
Umbria, July 23, 9 AM/Etruria, Aug. 13, 11 AM 
Aurania, July 80, Noon!Campanta, Aug.20, 8 AM 
VERNON RH. BROWN & CO., Gen.Agents, 
4 BOWLING GREEN, NEW YORK. 


JAPAN-CHINA. 


PACIFIC MAIL 8. 8. CO. 
OCCIDENTAL AND ORIENTAL §. S. CO. 
Between San Francisco, Shanghai, Yokohama, 
and Hongkong: 

Steamers leave San Francisco, 
GAELIC, via Honolulu..........July. 26, 1 P. 
DORIC, via Honolulu...........Aug. 18, 1 P. 
BELGIC, via Honolulu.......-..:Sept. 3, 1 P. 
PERU, via Honolvlu.......ss-.Sept, 13, 1 P.M: 
COPTIC, via Honolulu Sept. 22, 1 P. M. 

For freight, passage, and general information 
apply at 849 Broadway or 1 Battery Place, Wash- 
ington Building, and 287 Broadway. 


Furnessia, 


OLD DOMINION LINE. 
UNINTERRUPTED SERVICE, 
Shortest Sea Trips Out of New York. 

Delightful tours to Old Point Comfort, Nor- 
folk, Newport News, Petesburg, Portsmouth, 
Pinner’s Point, Richmond, Virginia Beach, Va., 
and Washington, D. C. Freight and passenger 
steamers sail from Pier 26 North River every 
week day, except Saturday, at 3 P. M. and Sat- 
urday at 4 P. M. W. L.. GUTILLAUDED, 
Vice Pres’t #& Traffic Mer. 


TRAVELERS’ GUIDE—STEAMBOATS, 


Hudson River by Daylight, 


PALACE IRON DAY LINE STEAMERS 
“NEW YORK ” and “ ALBANY.” 
Finest and fastest river steamers in the world. 

Daily except Sunday. 

Leaves Brooklyn, Fulton St.. (by Annex,) 8 A. M. 
“« New York, Desbrosses St. Pier..8:40 ‘ 
ee « » West 22d St Pier of 

For ALBANY, landing at Yonkers, West Point, 

Newburgh, Poughkeepsie. Kingston Point, Cats- 

kill and Hudson. Best route to the CATSKILLS, 

SARATOGA, etc. Throvgh tickets, NORTH, 

EAST, and WEST. Baggage checked from resi- 

dence to destinatioa by New York Transfer Co. 


CATSKILL EVENING LINE. 


Steamers ONTEORA (new) and KAATERSKILL 
leave foot of Christopher St. every week-day at 
6P. M 


On Saturdays ONTEORA at 1:30 P. M. and 
KAATERSKILL at 6 P..M. 
Trains for Cairo, Palenville, Otis Summit, 
Haines Corners, Tannersville, etc., connect. 
Bicycles free. Horses and carriages taken. 
Descriptive folder mailed free. 


Albany Evening Line. 


The popular stearners ADIRONDACK and DEAN 
RICHMOND wilt leave Old Pier 41, N. R., foot 
Canal St., at 6 P. M. daily, (Sundays excepted,) 
making diract connections with trains North, 
Hast, and West. 


Hudson River Steamer Mary Powell. 
Leaving Desbrosses St. 3:15 P. M., (Saturdays 
1:45 P. M.,) West 22d St. 3:30 P. M., (Saturdays 
2 P. M.,) for CRANSTONS, WEST POINT, 
CORNWALL, NEWBURGH, NEW HAM- 
BURGH, MILTON. PO’KF ©PSIB, HYDE PARK, 
RONDOUT. and KINGSTON. 


RAMSDELL LINE FOR NEWBURGH, CALL 

ing at West Point, Cold Spring, and Cornwall— 
Fishkill Aby ferry.)—Leaves Pier 24, North River, 
foot Franklin St., week days, (except Saturday,) 
5 P. M.; Saturdays 3 P. M.; landing at 132d St., 
N.R., 3:30, Sundays, 9 A.M.; 132d St., N.R., 9:30. 


HUDSON AND COXSACKIE BOATS 
leave foot of Christopher St. every week-day at 
6 P. M., connecting with B. & A. R. R. 

Saturdays an extra boat (new steamer ON- 
TEORA) at 1:30 P. M. for Catskill, with annex 
to Hudson. 
ieee 


NEW HAVEN.—Fare. $1. Excursion, $1.50. 

Sunday Excursion, $1.00. Fast steamners leave 
Pier 25 E. R., week days, 3 P. M. and 12 mid- 
night. Sundays, 9:30 A. M. and 12 midnight; 
week day steatners afrive in time for trains to 
Meriden. Hartford. Springfield, and poiftts North. 


GUIDE—RAILROADS, 


NEW YORK AND LONG BRANCH RAILROAD. 
SUMMER SCHEDULE. 

All Rail Line for Long Branch, Ocean Grove, 
Asbury Park, and Atlantic Coast Resorts to 
Point Pleasant. 

TRAINS LEAVE NEW YORK AS FOLLOWS: 

From foot of Cortlandt and Desbrosses Streets 
4:45, 9:10 A. M., 12:10, *1:20, (Saturdays only,) 
2:80, *3:10, *3:40, 4:20, *5:10, 7:00 P. M. Sundays 
8:15, 9:45 A. M., 5:15 P. M. 

From Font Liberty Street, 4:30, 8:30, 10:00 A. 
M., *1:00, (Saturdays only,) 2:15, *3:30, 3:53, 
*4:45, 5:30, 6:15, 8:00, (Saturdays only,) P. M. 
Sundays 9:15 A. M., 1:80, 4:00 P. M. 

From Svuth Ferry, Foot Whitehall Street, 8:25, 
10:00 A. M., °1:00, (Saturdays only,) 2:10, *3:30, 
8:40, *4:40, 5: 6:10, 7:50 (Saturdays only) P. 
M. Sundays 8:55 A. M., 3:55 P, M. 

From Foot West Twenty-third Street 8:50, 11:50 
A. M., %12:50, (Saturdays only,) 2:20, *2-:50 
*3:20 8:50, *4:80, 6:50 P. M. Sundays 7:50, 9:20 


A. M. . M. 
trains do not stop at Ocean Grove and 


TRAVELERS’ 


Sun 
Asbury Park. 
*Denotes express trains, 


STATIONS foot of West Twenty-third Street and 

Desbrossés and Cortlandt Streets. Bs 

e leaving time from Desbrosses and Cort- 

landt Streets is ten minutes later than that given 
below for Twenty-third Street Station. 

7:50 A. M, FAST MAIL.—Pullman Buffet Parlor 

tonaes York to a ‘ Sleeping o Pitts- 

Chicago. No c es burg. 
8:50 A. M. FAST LINE.—Pittsburg and Cleve 


land, 
9:50 A. M. PENNSYLVANIA. LIMITED.—Pull- 
man Compartment Sleeping, Dining, Smoking, 
and Observation Cars. For Chicago, Cleveland, 
uisville, St. 


F peas Cincinnati, Indianapolis, 


3. 
1:50 P, M. CHICAGO AND sT. LOUIS EX- 
PRESS.—For Nashville, (via Cincinnati,) Chi- 


o, St. Louts. 

5:60 P. M. WESTERN EXPRESS, For Cleve- 
land. Chicago. For Toledo, except Saturday. 
7:40 ee M. SOUTHWESTERN EXPRHESS.— 
+ ittshurg, Cincinuati, Indianapolis, St. 
7:40 BP. M. PACIFICO EXPRESS.—For Pitts- 
burg and Chicago. Connects for Cleveland ex- 


on Saturday. 

8:20 P, M. MAIL AND EXPRESS.—Pullman 
Buffet S:eeping Car New York to Altoona, East 
Liberty. Pittsburg, and points West, daily ex- 
cept Sunday. No coaches, 

ASHINGTON AND THDP SOUTH. 

7:50, 8:20, 9:20, 9:50, (Dining Car,) 10:50, (Dinin 
Car,) A. M., 12:50, 1:60, (3:20 '** Congressio 
Lim.,”’ (all Parlor and Dining Curs,) 4:20, 
ing ary) $350, Pisi Car, 250 P 

a a iW, 

(8:20 aft 
ng 


: q t. 
ILWAY.—Express, 4:20 P. M 
Leet ea ecules a 
AST LINE.— 9:20 A. M. 
and 8:50 P. M. daily. che SARS 

ae eae & OH]. RAILWAY—4:50 P. M. 

FOR OLD POINT COMFORT and NORFOLK.— 
7:50 A. M. week days and 7:40 P. M. daily. 

ATLANTIC CITY.—1:50 P. M, week days, (Des- 
brosses and Cortlandt Streets 2:10 P. M.) 
Through Vestibuled Train. Buffet Parlor Cars, 
Passenger Coach, and Combined Coach. 

CAPE MAY.—1i2:50 P. M. week days. Through 
Pullr an: Buffet Parior Car. 

Leng Branch, Asbury Park, (Interlaken, Sundays,) 
Ocean Grove, and Point Pleasant, (from West 
Twenty-third Street Station,) 8:50, 11:50-A. M., 
(12:50 Saturd ¥3 only,) 2:20, 2:50, 8:20, 3:50, 
4:50. 6:60 P. . Sundays, 7:50,°9:20 A. M., 
4:50 P, M., (from Desbrosses and Cortlandt 
Streets,) 4:45, 9:10 A. M.,- 12:10, (1:20 Satur- 
day» “nly,) 2:30, 8:10, 8:46, 4:20, 5:10, 7:00 P. 
M. Sundays, 8:15, 9:45 A. M., 5:15 P. M. 

FOR PHILADELPHIA. 

6:10, 7:20, 7:50, 8:20, 8:50, 9:20, (9:50 Penna. 
Limited,) 9.50, ve 4 Car,) 10:50, (Dining 
Car,) 11:50 A. M., 12:50, 1:50, 2:50,- 8:50, 4:20, 
4:20 (Dining Car,} 4:50, (Dining Car,) 5:50, 
(Dining Car) 7:40, 8:50 P. M., 705 night. 
Sundays, 6:10, 8:20, 8:50, 9:20, 9:50, (Limited,) 
9:50, 10:50, (Dinine Car,) A. M., 1:50, (Dining 
ar 8:50, 4:20, (Dining Car,) 4:50, (Dining 
Car,) 6:50, (Dining Car,) 7:40, 8:50 P. M, 
12:05 night. 

Ticket offices Nos. 461, 944, 1,196, 1,323, 111, and 
261 Broadway; 1 Astor House, West Twenty- 
third Street Station, and stations foot of- Des- 
brosses and Cortlandt- Streets; 4 Court Street, 
866 Fulton Street, 98 Broadway, and Pennsyl- 
vania Annex Station; Brooklyn; Station Jersey 

coy. The New York Transfer Company will 

call for and check baggage from hotels and 
residences through to destination. 

Telephone ‘* 1274 hteénth Street” for Penn- 
sylvania Railroad Cab Service. 

J.-B) HUTCHINSON, J. R. WOOD, 

General Manager. General Pass’r Agent. 


Central Railroad of New Jersey 


Anthracite coal used exclusively. 
Four tracks. ‘‘ Electro Pneumatic” Signals. 
Stations in New York, foot of Liberty St., 

and South Ferry, Whitehall St. 

Trains leave foot of Liberty St. 
On and after June 26, 1898. 

Easton, Bethlehem, Allentown, 

Chunk, &c., 4°00, 7:15, 9:10 A. M., (12:00 

») 1:80, (4:40 to Easton,) 5:45, 


) P.M. Sundays, 4:80, (7:00 to Haston,) 
M. 


A. M., 1:00, 5:30 6:00 P. 

For Wilkesbarre, Pittston, and Scranton, 4:00, 
$:10 A. M., 1:30 P. M. Sundays, 4:30 A. M. 

For Reading and Harrisburg at 4:00, 4:30, 8:00, 
9:10, (10:00, 11:80 to Reading,) A. M., 1:45, 4:30, 
5:00, 5:45, (9:00 to Reading,) P. M., 12:15 night. 
pre 4:30, (11:80 to. Reading,) A. M., 1:00, 
1:45, 5:30, 6:00 P. M., 12:15 night. 

For Sunbury, Lewisburg, and Williamsport at 
4:00, 8:00, 9:10 A. M., 1:30, 1:45, 9:00 P. M., 
2:15 night. Sundays, 4:30 A. M., 1:00, 1:45, 
6:00 P. M., 12:15 night 

ALL ATL ROUTE. 

FOR LONG BRANCH, OCEAN GROVE, &c. 

For Red Bank, Long Branch, Asbury Park, 
Ocean Grove, and points south to Point Pleasant, 
4:30, 8:30, 10:00 A. M:., (1:00 Saturdays only,) 
(1:30 Red Bank only,) 2:15, 8:30, 3:53, (4:30 Red 
Bank only,) 4:45, 5:30, 6:15, (8:00 Saturdays 
only,) P. M. Sundays, (stops at Interlaken for 
Asbury Park and Ocean Grove,) 9:15.A. M., 1:30, 
4:00 P. M. 

For Atlantic Highlands, 4:30, 5:50, 8:30, 10:00 
A. M., 1:30, 4:80, 6:15 P. M. Sundays, 9:00 A. 
M., 4:00 P M. 

For Lakewood, Toms River, Barnegat Park, 
and Barnegat, 4:30, 8:30 A. M., 1:30, 4:30 P. M. 
Sundays, 9:15 A. M. 

For Atlantic City, 
4:30 A. M., 1:30 P. M. 

For Monmouth Beach, Seabright, and High- 
lands of Navesink, 4:30, $:30, 10:00 A. M., 2:15, 
4:45, 6:15 P. M. 

SANDY HOOK ROUTE. 
FOR LONG BRANCH, OCEAN GROVE, &c. 
From Pier 8 N. R., foot of Rector St. 

For Atlanti2. Highlands, Highlands of Nave- 
sink, Normandie, Rumson Beach, Seabright, Mon- 
mouth Beach, and Long Branch, 4:30, 9:00, 11:00, 
A. M., 1:00, 2:00, 3:45,. 4:30, 5:30 P. M. Sun- 
days, 9:30 A. M., 1:00 P. M. 

For Elberon, Asbury Park,. Ocean Grove, and 
points south to Point Pleasant, 9:00, 11:00 A. M., 
(1:00 Saturdays only,) 2:00, 3:45, 4:30, 5:30 P. M. 
Sundays, (stops at Interlaken fer Asbury Park 
and Ocean Grove,) 9:30 A. M., 1:00 P. M. 

LINE, 


ROYAL BLUE 


FOR. PHILADELPHIA, BALTIMORE, .AND 
WASHINGTON. 
From foot of Liberty St. 

Week days, 4:30, 8:00, 10:00, (11:30, Dining 
Car,) A. M., 1:00, 1:45, 8:30, (5:00 Dining Car,) 
6:00 P. M., 12:15 mdt. Sundays, 4:80, 10:00, 
(11:30 Dining Car,) A. M., 1:45, (5:00 Dining 
Car,y 6:00 P. M., 12:15 mdt._ Additional trains 
for Philadelphia week days, 9:00°A.-M., 4:00, 
4:30, 7:30, 9:00 P. M. Sundays, 9:00 A; M., 4:00 


P. VM. 

BOATS LEAVE serra, FERRY, WHITE- 
A ha ~ 

Week days, 


Vineland,: and Bridgeton, 


i4 : 
7:10, 7:55, 8:25, 8:40, 8:55, 9:08, 
:20, 9:85, 10:00, 10:15, 10:45, 11:08, 11:30, 11:55 
~ M., 12:25, 12:45, 1:00, 1:25, 1:45, 2:10, 2:35, 
:55, 8:80, 8:40, 3:55, 4:25, 4:40, 4:55, 5:25, 5:55, 

| 6:25, 6:55, 7:30, 7:50, 8:25, 9:10, 9:55, 55, 
. M., 12:15 mat. Sundays, 7:00, 7:55, 8:55, 
7: 11:30 A. M., 12:00 M., 12:55, 1:45, 2:30, 
5 8:55, 4:20. 4:55, 5:25, 6:00, 6:30, 7:25, 8:25, 
9:20, 9:55, 10:55 P. M., 12:15 mdt. 

Tickets and parlor car seats at foot.of Liberty 
St., Whitehall St., 113, 172, 261, 434, 944, 1,284, 
1,328 Broadway, 737 6th Av., 81 East 14th St., 
158 East 125th St., 273 West 125th St., 251 Co- 
lumbus. Av., New York; 4 Court St., Fulton 
St., Brooklyn: 98 Broadway, Williamsburg. The 
N. -Y. Transfer Co, will call for and-check bag- 
gage from hotels or residen@es to destination. 


LEHIGH VALLEY SYSTEM. 


Stations foot of West 23d St., (Penm R. R.,) 
‘* Cortlandt or Desbrosses St. 

*Indicates time from West 23d St. Other fig» 
ures show timesfrom Cortlandt or Desbrosses St. 

*6:10, 6:20 A. M. daily, (Sundays *6:45, 7 A. 
M.) for EASTON and intermediate stations. 

*7:50, 8:20 A. M, daily tor WILKESBARRE, 
SCRANTON, ITHACA, GENEVA, ROCHESTER, 
BUFFALO, NIAGARA FALLS, and the West, 
and principal local points; dining car and chair 
ear to Buffalo. 

*11:50, 12:00 noon dafly, except Sunday, 


‘* BLACK DIAMOND EXPRESS.” 


Arrives Buffalo 9:55 P. M. Pullman Vestibule 
Day Coaches and Parlor Cars. Dining-Car Serv- 
ice. Meals a la carte. Connects at Buffalo with 
through sleepers to Detroit and Chicago. 

*12:50, :00 PP. M.. daily _for _BASTON, 
MAUCH CHUNK, WILKESBARRE, SCRAN- 
TON, and coal branches, Chair car to Mauch 


> 


Cort b> 


Chunk. 

*2:50, 4:10 P. M. daily, except Sunday, for 
WILKESBARRE, PITTSTON, SCRANTON, and 
principal intermediate stations. Connects for all 
points in coal regions. Pullman Buffet Parlor 
Car- for Wilkesbarre. 

*4:50,. 6:20 P. M.. daily, except Sunday, for 
EASTON and intermediate stations, Chair Car 
to Easton. 

*4:50, 5:15 P. M. Sundays only for MAUCH 
CHUNK and intermediate stations. 

*5:50. G:10 P. M. daily, except Sunday, for 
EASTON and principal intermediate stations. 

*6:50, 7:00 P. M. daily for BUFFALO, NIAG- 
ARA FALLS, and all points West. Pullman 
sleeper vestibule train N. Y, to Chicago. Sleepers 
to Buffalo and Toronto. Dining Car New York 
to Easton. 

*7:40, 8:00 P. M. daily, except Sunday, stop- 
ping only at SOUTH PLAINFIELD, EASTON, 
BETHLEHEM, MAUCH CHUNK, SAYRE, 
GENEVA, ROCHESTER, BATAVIA, BUFFALO, 
and TORONTO. Pullman Sleeper for Buffalo. 
None but sileeping-car passengers carried. No 
bagea e carried. 

*! 120, 8:30 P.M. daily for WILKESRARRE, 
ITHACA, GPNEVA, ROCHESTER, BUFFALO, 
NIAGARA FALLS, and all points West. Pull- 
man Sleeper to Chicago. 

Additional local trains daily, except Sunday, for 
SOUTH PLAINFIELD, BOUND BROOK, and in- 
termediate points leave as follows: *10:20, 10:50, 
*10:20, 10:80, (Sundays only,) A, M., *2:20, 2:30, 
*3:50, 4:10, *5:50, and 6:30 P. M. 

Tickets and Pullman accommodations at 113, 
261, 273, 855, 944, and 15e8 Broadway, 31 E. 14th 
St., 156 B. 125th St., 127 Bowery, N. Y.; 860 Ful- 
ton St., 4 Court St., 98 Broadway, and Brooklyn 
Annex, Brooklyn. 

N. Y. Transfer Co. will call for and check bag- 
gage from hotel or residence through to destina- 
tion. 


BALTIMORE & OHIO R.R. 


Leave New York, Whitehall Terminal, South 
y, and foot of Liberty Street. 
a vExcent Sunday. &Sundays, 
O, %4:30, A. M.,*1:45 P. M.,*12:15 night 
IRG, *4:30 A. M., #3:30 P. M., §1:45 
P. M., *12:15 night, (4:30 A. M. trains from Lib- 
erty Street cnly.) 
CINCINNATI, ST.- LOUIS, -*10:00 A. M., *5:55 
P. M. 

NEW ORLEANS, *4:55 P. M., (through sleeper.) 
FOYAL BLUE TRAINS. 
WASHINGTON, BALTIMORE, 77:55, *10:00 
(iner,) *11:30.A, M., (Diner,) 41:00 P. M., *1:45 
(Diner,) #3:30, (Diner,) *4:55,..(Diner,).*5:58 P. M, 

and *12:15 night. NORFOLK, *11:30 A, M. 
All trains are illuminated with Pintsch Light. 
Offices: 113, 172 261, 484, 1,284 B’dway, St FB. 
14th St., 127 Bowery, N. Y.; 839, 344 Fulton St. 
Brooklyn; Whitehall Terminal. Baggage checked 
from hotel or residerice to destination, 


we ae ee wee ore 


e 


“america's CREATEST RAILWOAD.” ~~ 


NEW YORK 
ENTRAL. 


& HUDSON RIVER R. R. 
THE FOUR-TRACK TRUNK LINE. 


Pe ag as IASGARA FALLS, 

ug! ns stop at Albany, Uti 

cuse, han go mang = Poe. s —— 
Trains leave rand Central Statio Fow 

Avenue ig pitt Serene as follows: - hee 

* .—Daily, except Sunday. Famous 

8.30 EMPIRE STATE EXPRESS, Lt 
Fastest train in the world. Due Buffalo 4:45, 
Niagara. Falls 5:32, Toronto 9 P. M. De- 
troit 11:10 P. M. Train is limited to its 
seating capacity. 

8 33 A. M.—ADIRONDACK MOUNTAINS, 
. THOUSAND ISLANDS, AND MONT. 
REAL SPECIAL, daily, except Sunday—For 
Clayton, Adirondack Mountain Points, Mae- 
lone, and Montreal, via Utica. 

8 45 A. M.—FAST MAIL-—Dally, for Poughe 
° keepsie, Albany, Utica, Syracuse, Roche 
ester, Buffalo, Niagara Falls, and Cleveland. 

9 40 A. M.—SARATOGA AND MONTREAL 
. SPECIAL, daily, except -Sunday—For 
Catskill Mountains, Troy, aratoga, Lake 
George, Green Mountains, and Montreal. 

10 00 A. M.—NORTH SHORE LIMITED. 
° Daily, 24-hour train to Chieago, via 
Michigan Central; due Buffalo 8:40, Niagara 
Falls 9:30 P. M., Chicago 9:00 A. M. yore + 
ing and Parlor cars only. Parlor car to Riche 
field Springs, except Sundays. 

10 80 A. M.—DAY EXPRBSS, except Sune 
* day. For Buffalo and all important 
New York State ints. ’ 

1 00 P. M.—SOUTHWESTERN LIMITED 
° and CHICAGO SPECIAL. Daily—For 
Columbus, Cincinnati, Indianapolis, St. lay 
and Chicago, 

3 30 P. M.—TROY AND SARATOGA SPEe« 
o¢ CIAL, except Sunday—For Garrison, 
(West Point,) Poughkeepsie, Albany, Troy, 
and Saratoga. 

5 00 P. M.—LAKE SHORE LIMITED, Daily 
° —24-hour train to Chicago, via Lake 
Shore; due Cleveland 7:15 A. M. Connects for 
Cincinnati, due 5:15 P. M., due Toledo 10:03 
A. M., Chicago 4:00 P, M. Sleeping and per- 
lor cars only. 

6 00 P. M.—WESTERN BEXPRESS, Daily~ 
e For Niagara Falls, Toronto, Cleveland, 
Toledo, Detroit, Chicago, Cincinnati. 

6.25 P. M.—NORTHERN BXPRESS. Dnaily~ 

For Troy; Plattsburg, Burlington, Monte 

real, and, except Saturday nights, for Ottawa. 

v4 40 P. M.—ADIRONDA: MOUNTAINS, 

e THOUSAND ISLANDS, AND MONT. 

REAL EXPRESS, daily—For Clayton, Adle 

rondack Mountain Points, Malone, and Mont~ 
real, via Utica. 

8 4 5 P. M.—BUFFALO AND SOUTHWEST= 
¢ ERN SPECIAL. Daily—For Rochester, 

Buffalo, Niagara Falls, Cleveland, Cincinnati, 
Indianapolis, and St. is. 

9 00 P. M.—SPECIAL LIMITED MATI. Daily 
° —Sleeping car only for points on Falf 
Brook, via Lyons, and for ester and 
Buffalo, 

9 15 P. M.—PACIFIC EXPRESS. Datily—For 
° Oswego, Ogdensburg, Cape Vincent, 

Buffalo, Niagara Falls, Cleveland, Toledo, 

Chicago, and, except Saturdays, for Auburm 


Road: 
12 10 Night—MIDNIGHT EXPRESS. For 
re Chicago, every night except Sunday 
nights. Sunday nights, Chicago sleepers leave 


at 9:15. 
HARLEM DIVISION. 
9:15 A. M. and 3:27 P. M.—Daily, except Sun- 
day, to Pittsfield. Sundays only at 9:20 A. M, 

Wagner Palace Cars on all through trains, 

Trains illuminated with Pintsch Light. 

Ticket offices at 118, 261, 413, and 942 Broad- 
way, 31 Hast 14th St., 235 Columbus Av., 61 West 
125th St., Grand Central Station, 125th St. Sta- 
tion, and 188th St. Station, New York; 838 an@ 
726 Fulton St. and 106 Broadway, H. D., Brook- 


lyn. 
Telephone “2790 Thirty-eighth Street’® for 
New York Central Cab Service. 
Baggage checked from hotel or residence by tha 
Westcott Express Company. 
EDGAR VAN ETTEN, GEORGE H. DANIELS, 
General Superintendent. General Pass. Agent. 


WEST SHORE R’R. 


Trains leave W. 42d St. Station, N. Y., a3 fole 
lows, and 15m. earlier from foot of Franklin St.s 
A, 10:00 A. M. Daily, except Sunday, for Corn- 

wall, Newburgh, Kingston, New Paltz, Lakes 

Mohonk and Minnewaska, and all Catskill 

Mountain points. 

B, 11:35 A. M. Datly, except Sunday, fot 
Cranston’s, West Point, Kingston, New Paltz, 
Lakes Mohonk and Minnewaska, Catskill 
Mountains, Albany, Saratoga, and Lake George. 

1:00 P. M. CONTINENTAL LIMITED. Daily, 
for Albany, Syracuse Rochester, Buffalo, 
Ni a Falls, Cleveland, Detroit, Chicago, and 
St. Louls, Arrives Chicago and St. Louis next 
afternoon. 

1:15 P. M. Half-Holiday Special. Runs Satur- 
days only for all Catskill Mountain points. 

3 P. M. Daily, except Sunday, for Cone 
ton, Lakes Mohonk and Minnewaska, Catskill 
Mountains, Catskills, and Albany. 

C, 4:00 P. M. Daily, except Sunday, for Cone 
gers, Cranston’s, West Point, Cornwall, News 
burgh, and intermediate stations to Albany. 

6:00 P. M. Daily, except Sunday, for Albany, 
Saratoga, Montreal, and Eastern Canada. 

6:30 P. M. Chicago and St. Louis Limited, 
Daily, for Utica, Syracuse, Rochester, Buffalo, 
Niagara Falls, Toronto, Detroit, Cleveland, 
Chicago, and St. Louis. : 

7:45 P. M. Daily, except Sunday, for Syrax. 
cuse, Richester, Buffalo, and Toronto. 

8:15 P. M. Daily, for Albany, Utica, Syracuse, 

Rochester, Buffalo, Niagara Falls, Toronto, De- 

troit, Cleveland, Chicago, and St. Louis, Sat- 

urday night has sleeping car for Catskill 
ountains. 

i.e C.—Leaves Brooklyn Annex A, 9:15 A. M. 

B, 10:45 A. M. C, 8:05 P. M. Jersey City P. 

R. R. Station. A, 0:45 A. M. B, 11:20 A. M, 

C, 8:35 P. M. 

Time Table at geen So and —€ = 
. BE. LAMBERT, Gene assenger Agent, 

Sr 5 Vanderbilt Av., New York. 


DELAWARE, LACKAWANNA AND WESTERN 


Stations in New York foot of Barclay, 
and Christopher Streets. 
VESTIBULED TRAINS, PULLMAN BUF= 
FET CARS, PINTSCH LIGHT. 

8:00 A. M.—BINGHAMTON MAIL. Stops at 

rincipal stations. 

16:00 ot M. (café car)—BUFFALO, SCRAN+ 
TON, BINGHAMTON, OWEGO, ITHACA, EL- 
MIRA, UTICA, RICHFIELD SPRINGS SYRA~- 
CUSE, and OS EXPRESS, Iiman 
Palace Cars. Connecting at Buffalo with trains 
for Chicago and points West, 

1:00 P. M,. (daily)—CHICAGO and BUFFALO 
VESTIBULED EXPRESS for SCRANTON, 
BINGHAMTON, BLMIRA, &c, Pullman Buf- 
fet Parlor Cars to Elmira. Through sleeping 
cars and day coach to Chicago, arriving at 4:15 
P. M. next day. 

4:00 P. M.—SCRANTON, WILKESBARRD, an@ 
PLYMOUTH EXPRESS. Pullman Buffet ar- 
lor Cars. 

7:00 P. M. (dally)—CHICAGO and BUFFALO 
VESTIBULED LIMITED EXPRESS for 
SCRANTON, BINGHAMTON, ELMIRA, BUF 
FALO. Through Buffet Sleeping Car to Chi- 


cago. 
130 P. M. (dally)—BUFFALO EXPRBESS. Pull- 

Le Sleeper for SCRANTON, BINGHAMTON, 
ELMIRA, BATH, MT. MORRIS, and BUFe 
FALO, arriving Buffalo 8 A. M. 

9:30 P. M. (Gaily)—FUFFALO, SCRANTON, 
BINGHAMTON, OWEGO, ITHACA, ELMIRA, 
SYRACUSE, RICHFIELD SPRINGS, and OS- 
WEGO PXPRESS. Pullman Buffet Sleepers. 
TICKETS AND. PULLMAN ACCOMMODA- 

TIONS at Henry Gaze & Sons, Ltd., 113 Broad- 

way; 14 Park Place, 429 Broadway, and 943 

Broadway. Tickets at Ferry Stations, 111 Fourth 

Av., cor. 12th St.; 61 West 125th St., 235 Colum- 

bus Av., New York; 838 and 723 Fulton St., and 

106 Broadway, Brooklyn. Time tables, giving full 

information, at all staticns. — 

Westcott’s Express Compariy will call for and 
check baggage from hotel or residence to destina- 


tion. 


ERIE RAILROAD 


Through trains leave New York, foot of Cham- 
bers Street, as follows, and five minutes earlier 
from West 23d Street: 

9:00 A, M.—Vestibuled Express daily for Bing- 
hamton. Waverly, Elmira, Buffalo, Bradford, 
arrives Buffalo 8 P. M. Parlor car to Buffalo. 

9:15 A. M.—Vestibuled Express daily for Port 
Jervis and Monticello. Daily except Sunday 
for Lackawaxen, Honesdale, and important 
local points to Elmira. Pullman Parlor Cars 
for Monticello and Eimira, 

2:00 P, M.—Vestibuled Limited Fast Mall daily, 
Solid train for Chicago,, arrives Cleveland 7:40 
A. M., Chicago 5 P, M. Sleepers to Chicago, 
Cleveland, and Cincinnati. Dining Car. 

M.—Buffalo and Cleveland Vestibuled 

Express daily, arrives Buffalo 7:05 A. M., 

Bradford 7:20 A. M., Jamestown 7:00 A. M.,, 

Youngstown 10:27 A. M., Cleveland 12:30 P. M. 

Sleepers to Buffalo and Cleveland. Café Library 


A 


7:30 P 


‘ar. 
ons P. M.—Daily solid train for Binghamton, 
Elmira, Waverly, Chicago. Sleepers to Hore 
nellsville, Chicago, and Cincinnati. Dining Car, 
Tickets, local time cards, and Pullman accome 
modation at 111, 113, 261, 401, and 957 Broadway, 
127 Bowery, 156 East 125th St., and 273 West 
125th St., Chambers and West 23d St. Ferries, 
New York; 333 and 860 Fulton St., 98 Broadway, 
Brooklyn; 122 River _St., Hoboken, and Jersey 
City Station. New York Transfer Co. calls for 
and. checks baggage from hotels and residences 


to destination. 


NEWYORK. ONTARIO & WESTERN RY, 


Trains leave foot of W. 42d St. as follows, (15 
minutes earlier from Franklin St. :) 

A, M.—Day Express for all stations, 
"7: 5 5connections for Lakes Mohonk and Mine 
newaska. Parlor Cars. 

‘ A. M.—Mountain Express to Liberty 
9:15 ana intermediate stations. Lake Kia- 
mesha and White Lake. Parlor Cars. 

J P, M. (Saturdays only)—Stations ta 
1:OQRiciana, Lake Kiamesha, and White 
Lake. Parlor cars. 

i P, M.—Vestibule Limited. Stations ta 
3:1 Brocxiana, Lakes Mohonk, Minnewaska, 
Kiamesha, and White Lake. Parlor cars. 

: P. M. (Franklin St. 5:45 P. M.)—To 
6:1 5ciicago, (daily.) Stops at Middletown, 
Liberty, L. Manor, Walton, Norwich, Oneida 
Oswego, Niagara Falls. Wagner Sleeper an 
Reclining Chair Car (seats free) through to Chi« 
cago, via Wabash, 

ICKETS AND PARLOR CAR SEATS AT 871 

Broadwey, N. Y. N, Y. Transfer Co. checks 
baggage from residence to destination. 
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The Ferryboat Columbia and the 
Steamer Pegasus Come To- 
gether in Midstream. 


NO SERIOUS DAMAGE DONE 


Woodwork on the Starboard Side of the 
Pegasus Destroyed — She Carried 
600 Passengers — Columbia 
Practically Uninjured. 


A collision occurred in the East River, off 
the Wall Street Ferry dock, at 10 o’clock 
yesterday morning, between the Iron Steam- 
boat Company’s steamer Pegasus and the 
Wall Street Ferry boat Columbia. The 
ferryboat crashed into the starboard wheel- 
house of the Pegasus, tearing away a long 
piece of the woodwork, smashing nearly all 
the windows on that side of the boat, and 
sending the passengers into a state of great 
excitement. The Columbia sustained only 
slight injuries to her rudder. 

Promptly at 9:30 the Pegasus left her 
dock, Pier 10 Kast River, formerly occu- 
pied by the Spanish Transatlantic Steam- 
ship Company, having on board 550 women 
and children, in charge of the New York 
Association for the Improvement of the 
Condition of the Poor, besides regular pas- 
sengers to the number of about fifty. The 
steamer had tied up at the dock with bow 
pointing north, and consequently started a 
short distance up the river to make a turn 
and proceed down stream. 

As the Pegasus started on her turn, the 
Columbia was seen crossing the river with 
a crowd of Brooklyn people on their way 
to business in this city. The Pegasus blew. 
her whistle, signifying that she would cross 
the Columbia to starboard, and the ferry- 
boat promptly returned the signal, showing 
that it was understood. Accordingly the 
engines of the Columbia were stopped, and 
She lay to in the middle of the stream. It 


Was seen, however, that the current was 
fast carrying the ferryboat toward the Pe- 
gasus, which continued on her turn. There 
Was a moment of breathless suspense, and 
then the blunt nose of the Columbia struck 
the Pegasus just forward of the starboard 
wheel box, demolishing the cook’s galley 
and the bar, and cutting through the wood- 
work of the excursion boat like a _ knife 
through butter. Mingled with the crashing 
of timber and the breaking of glass were 
the screams of women and children. The 
Pegasus listed to port and immediately an 
incipient panic ensued. 

Mrs. Meade of the Charitable Association, 
tegether with Mrs. Tomkins, also in charge 
of the women and children, hurried quickly 
through the boat, reassuring the frightened 
passengers, while the officers and crew act- 
ed with commendable energy and prompti- 
tude in a like direction, and soon the pas- 
sengers had all been quieted. 

The bar of the Pegasus was totally 
wrecked, large quantities of beer and ale 
mingling with the waters of the bay. Things 
in the galley looked as if a 13-inch shell 
had entered the place, nothing being left 
intact but the stove, upon which a steady 
stream of water was falling from the dam- 
aged wheel box. After the collision the 
Columbia backed off, and continued to her 
slip. Fortunately, not a passenger upon 
either steamer was injured, 

The Pegasus had sustained no other in- 
juries than to the wheel box and galley, 
and proceeded upon the trip. She passed 
her sister ship, the Cepheus, near Governors 
Island, which signaled, asking of assist- 
ance was required. Answer was sent back 
that none was needed. 

An amusing incident occurred when the 
crash came. An elderly woman sat reading 
near the bow of the Pegasus, being too 
deeply interested in her book to notice what 
was going on. As the collision occurred 
she gave one wild cry: “It’s a mine, oh, 
T know it’s a mine. We’ll all be drowned.” 
She was soon assured that it was not quite 
as bad as she had feared. 


FIRE IN GREENWICH STREET. 


Power House of the New York Steam 
Company Damaged, 


Fire was discovered in the power house 
of the New York Steam Company, at 172 
Greenwich Street and 173 Washington 
Street, between Cortlandt and Dey Streets, 
at 6:25 o’clock last night. A second alarm 
was turned in four minutes later. 

The fire started in the coal bunkers on 
the roof and practically destroyed the 
wooden top structure of the building, the 
body of whicn is brick. The fldmes were 


under control within about half an hour. 
The Ninth Avenue elevated trains were not 
delayed. 

Durtng the progress of the fire, which 
was watched by a large crowd, the boilers 
on the first two floors were kept running, 
and the burning coal was used as fast as 
possible. It was estimated that it would 
take about nine hours to exhaust. the 
bunkers which contained the smoldering 
coal. Two engines remained on the scene 
for a good part of the evening to prevent 
another outbreak. 

The damage sustained by 
Steam: Company was difficult 
as it was not known how many 
were on fire, but it is probable that the 
loss will not exceed $10,000. 

The five-story frame building at 176 
Greenwich Street suffered a rather severe 
water damage. Otherwise the loss was 
confined to the power house. 

The plant was insured, at least in part, 
but it was impossible to learn anything 
last night in regard to the amount of in- 
furance carried by the company. 


the New York 
to estimate, 
bunkers 


TRIED TO COMMIT SUICIDE. 


Children Pelted a Street Singer, and 


He Became 


Charles Tholey, for 
who lives, with his 
teacher, at 27 Olive 
attempted suicide y¢ 
cutting his right wrist 
broken glass. 

Tholey used to be on the stage, and en- 
joyed quite a reputation as a singer until 
a few years ago an illness robbed his voice 
of its sweetness. Then he took to street 


singing, and the pennies thrown him out of 
windows and the small sums’ his wife 
earned as a piano teacher kept the house- 
hold going. Of late, however, Tholey’s 
voice has grown huskier, with the result 
not only that his earnings grew smaller 
from day to day, but children on the street 
also began to peit him with stones and 
refuse. 
Yesterday 


Despondent, 

y-seven years of age, 
wife, Sophie, a piano 
Street, Williamsburg, 
sterday afternoon by 
with a piece of 


afternoon he was treated in 
this manner. Instead of continuing on his 
way he returned to his home. He seemed 
very despondent, and sent his wife out to 
me2ke a purchase. When she returned she 
saw her husband sitting on the bed, bleed- 
ing profusely from the right wrist. In the 
left hand he held a piece of broken glass. 

He seemed to have changed his mind, 
however, in regard to the wisdom of sui- 
cide, and was prevailed upon by his wife 
to go to St. Catherine’s Hospital, where 
his wound was bandaged. ‘When he re- 
turned ‘home again he seemed more de- 
spondent than ever, and Mrs. Tholey caused 
his arrest, to prevent him doing himself 
further harm. He was locked up at the 
Herbert Street Police Station. 


E. H. Emery Sueceeds Forecaster Dunn 


E,. H. Emery, recently placed in temporary 
charge of the local weather station at the 
Manhattan Life Building, has been pro- 


moted to the position of Local Weather 
Forecast Official, in the place éf Elias B. 
Dunn, who recently resigned under protest. 
Mr. Emery has been connected with the 
* Weather Bureau service for fourteen years, 
the last three of which he has spent in this 
city as an assistant to Mr. Dunn. He was 
formerly stationed at Wilmington, Del., and 
has served the department in Key West, 
»Bismarck, N. D.; Chicago, Chattanooga, 
““Helena, Mont.; Cairo, Ill.; Helena, S. ug 
Alanistee, Mich., and Atlantic City. 


Mangled in the Tunnel, 


James Dunphy, a track walker of the 
New York Central Railroad, reported to the 
East One Hundred and Fourth Street Sta- 


tion yesterday morning that an unknown 
colored man had been run over by a New 
York Central train, and the body was found 
mangled and dismembered on the tracks in 
the Park Avenue tunnel, between Ninety- 
fifth and Ninety-sixth Streets. The remains 
were taken to the Harlem Morgue. There 
was nothing found on the man to indicate 
who he was. 

‘That fog in the Bronchial tubes is the germ of 
hronic trouble; but it is very susceptible to treat- 
ment with JAYNE’S EXPECTORANT. 


MR. COLER’S ALBANY VISIT. 
The Controller Tells of His Talk with 
the Governor Regarding City 

c Debt Legislation. 


Controller Coler returned yesterday from 
Albany, where he went to see the Governor 
in regard to. the proposed legislation to 
eliminate the debts of the counties includ- 
ed by consolidation from the debt of the 
city. The Controller said that the Gov- 
ernor would not promise to.approve this 
proposed legislation, although he had 
seemed to be impressed with the arguments 
in its favor. 

“We pointed out to the Governor,” said 
the Controller, ‘“ that the Charter Commis- 
sion had had no intention of arranging the 
city’s debt so that it would be impossible to 
start any public improvements, and that 
improvements must come to'a standstill if 
the county debts were not taken off our 
shoulders, : _ 

“Under similar circumstances the State 
would be placed in the same financial con- 
dition as that of the city at present. How 
would it be if the State would assume coun- 
ty and township debts as we have been 
compelled to do?” 

All the Charter Commissioners, the Con- 
troller understood, were in favor of legisla- 
tion to eliminate the eounty debts from the 


city’s. 

‘Phe Controller said that next Wednesday 
morning he would advertise for bids for 
new bonds. He wished to give the Brook- 
lyn Aldermen one more chance to sanction 
the bond issue. The resolution favoring 
the bonds was sent back to the Finance 
Committee by the Board of Aldermen last 
Tuesday, as a favor to the Brooklyn men, 
who felt that they must be let down easily 
before giving up their fight. Several of 
the Brooklyn members made up their minds 
that if the board would consent to send 
the resolution back to the committee they 
would withdraw their opposition at the next 
meeting. The resolution is therefore expect- 
ed to be passed next Tuesday. 


ALBANY, July 15.—On behalf of the Con- 
tractors’ Association of New York City, 
John C, Rodgers called on.Gov. Black to- 
day to second Controller Coler’s request 
that the Governor permit the Legislature 


to enact a measure relieving New York City 
from _ the bonded debt of the counties an- 
nexed to New York City, so that public im- 
provements under way might be completed. 
While the Governor made no _ definite 
answer, it is understood that he will not 
act favorably on the question. 


SUBURBAN DISTRICT BONDS. 


A List of the Approved Bonds Sent to 
the Controller. 


Corporation Counsel Whalen sent to Con- 
troller Coler yesterday a list of bonds of 
the outlying districts recently incorporated 
into the City of New York. The bonds in 
the list have been approved by the special 
counsel who has been investigating them, 
and their recognition has been recommend- 
ed. They are as follows: 

County of Richmond—Three issues of 4 per cent, 
road bonds, to wit: Series F, $35,000, dated June 
1, 1895; serics G, $100,000, dated Aug. 1, 1895; 
series J, $230,000, dated Oct. 1, 1897. 

Village of Far Rockaway—Two issues of 5 
per cent. street improvement bonds, to wit: (1) 
for $35,000, dated June 1, 1897; (2) for $14,000, 
dated June 30, 1897. 

Village of Whitestone—$3,000 4% per 
bonds, dated July 1, 1896. 

Village of College Point—$11,000 water bonds, 
Nos. 23 to 33, inclusive, $1,000 each. 

Town of Flushing—Two issues, one known as 
Strong’s Bridge, $12,500, interest 4 per cent., and 
second, Strong’s Causeway improvement bonds, 
$9,000. * 

Union Free School, District No. 7, of the Town 
of Jamaica, two issues, one of $20,000, dated 
Sept. 1, 1895, and the other $25,000, dated Aug. 
1, 1895. 


cent. 


A CIVIL SERVICE DECISION. 


Justice Dickey Refuses to Reinstate a 
Former Water Department 
Employe. 

Justice Dickey, in the Supreme Court, 
Brooklyn, yesterday, denied the application 
of Martin H. Holbrook for a writ of man- 
damus compelling Water Commissioner 
Dalton to reinstate- him as keeper of the 


Croton dam, from which position he was 
removed on July 1. 

He claimed that, as a civil service em- 
ploye, he could not be removed without a 
hearing. Justice Dickey decided that_the 
State civil service laws do not apply to New 


Deputy Tax Commissionerships. 


Several Republican Deputy Tax Commis- 
sioners who were recently removed from 
office have brought mandamus proceedings 
against the Civil Service Board to give 


them either a re-rating or another examina- 
tion, their removal having been on the 
ground that they had failed to pass the 
civil service examination, The places of 
these men have been filled with Democrats. 


CARDS TO STEAMSHIP PIERS. 


Surveyor Croft Explains the Purpose 
ef the New Order from 
Washington. 


With regard to the order from the Treas- 
ury Department in Washington requiring 
that persons desiring to mect passengers of 
incoming ocean steamships shall procure 
permits to go upon the piers, United States 
Surveyor Croft said yesterday: “This is 
not a red-tape measure. The Treasury De- 
partment has simply found it necessary to 
take this step in omer to put a stop to an 
evil that was fast assuming unreasonable 
bounds. We have observed that the crowds 
that usually hang around steamship piers 
are for the most part disinterested persons, 
and very often a lot of loungers who had 
absolutely no business there. Some of these 
outsiders are there for no good purpose. 
Only a short time ago a case was reported 
to me where a young woman returning 
from abroad had ‘handed some valuable 
jewelry over to one of these men in the 
hope that she might evade duty payment. 


An Inspector saw the act and obtained pos- 
session of the jewelry. 

‘“* The FONTS | ar a (te. 

ny ways. t 3 no easy - 
ter : for wHicers to inspect baggage 
with a crowd of from 1,000 to 1,500 persons 
around them, There is no desire to exclude 
those who have a right to be at the piers, 
but we are determined to keep out those 
who have no business there. The steam- 
ship companies are heartily in favor of the 
new rule, which is really the result of a 
conference recently held with agents of 
some of the leading lines. They have suf- 
tered from these crowds, and will welcome 
the new rule.”’ 

The eteamship companies will prepare 
cards of admission to their piers. These 
ecards will be given only to those who can 
give the name of some friend or relative on 
the returning steamer, and the bearer’s 
name will be written across the face of 
each card. The card will then-have to be 
taken to the Custom House, where Surveyor 
Croft or his deputy will sign it or not, as 
may be thought best. Even after the card 
has been duly signed, the bearer will find 
certain restrictions upon arriving at the 
dock, a portion of which will be roped off 
for the use of the returning passengers and 
their baggage. Policemen will be stationed 
at the piers to keep away ‘those who have 
no business there. The new rule, in the 
opinion of the customs officials, will work 
to the advantage of the service. The privi- 
leges of the Merchants and Manufacturers’ 
Board of Trade have in no degree been cur- 
tailed by this new order. 

Emil L. Boas of the Hamburg-American 
Line said yesterday that the agents of the 
steamship companies would hold a confer- 
ence with the customs officials to-day, for 
the purpose of agreeing upon a uniform sys- 
tem, and ro time would be lost in putting 
the new rule into operation. 


hindrance in 


A Bourgogue Victim’s Will. 


The will of Albert Schultz, who was lost, 
with his entire family, on the steamship La 
Bourgogne, was filed for probate in the Sur- 
rogate's office yesterday. The will was exe- 
cuted on June 27 last, only a short time be- 
fore the departure of the family for Europe. 
The value of the estate is not set forth in 


the petition. ay the terms of the will, 
trust funds of $5,000 each are created for 
Carola and Mildred Schultz, daughters of 
the testator. Had they Bived until they at- 
tained their majority, théy were to have re- 
ceived the principal and accrued interest. 
The residue of the estate was bequeathed to 
the testator’s widow. Matilda C. 
As all the legatees are dead, the disposition 
of the property is a question for the Surro- 
gate to decide, “ 


Schultz. 


BOROUGH SCHOOL BOARD 


Nomination of H. W. Jameson as 
Principal of Training School 
Is Not Approved. 


HIGH SCHOOL TEACHERS NAMED 


An Increase of Salary Is Recommended 
for Several of These Instructors 
—Many Other Questions 
Are Taken Up. 


There was much discussion yesterday at 
the meeting of the School Board for the 
Boroughs of Manhattan and the Bronx over 
the nomination of Henry W. Jameson by 
the Borough Board of Superintendents for 
the position of Principal of the Training 
School. The nomination had been referred 
by the School Board to its Committee on 
High Schools, and yesterday that commit- 
tee reported that inasmuch as Mr. Jameson 
had not had sufficient experience in teach- 
ing or in the administration of normal or 
training schools, it recommended that his 
nomination be not approved. 

Borough Superintendent Jasper imme- 
diately rose to defend Mr. Jameson against 
the charges of non-experience. He said that 
Mr, Jameson was nominated by the Board 
of Superintendents just because he did ful- 
fill all the requirements. While he had not 
been in charge of a training school, Mr. 
Jameson had supervised the training of the 
teachers of this borough. He was very suc- 
cessful in the work. 

Mr, Jasper went on to say: “I was told 
that Mr. Jameson was not eligtble because 
he did not hold a Principal’s license. In 
that case no man on earth is eligible to 
that office, because no one holds a license of 
Principal from the board. He is entitled to 
a license, is ready to undergo the examina- 
tion, and is thoroughly eligible.” 

Commissioner Taft said Mr. Jameson had 
had experience, but not that kind which 
the Committee on High Schools believed 
was requisite for training schools. ‘‘ The 
committee,”’ he said, “‘ thinks the Training 
School will be more successful with a 
Principal who has had more experience in 
training schools. There is in this country 
and city an ample supply of men who 
have had such experience, and the ‘board 
should secure the best material available 
for this particular service.” 


Remarks of Commissioners. 


Commissioner Ketchum said he thought 
the board would make a great mistake 
in rejecting such an able man. No one 
else had been mentioned for the place, and 


he did not know when the board would get 
a substitute. 

Commissioner McSweeny said he would 
like to know whether the Superintendent 
controlled the educational department of 
the city, and if so, what was the need of 
the Board of Education. He thought the 
function of Superintendent was as an ad- 
visory counsel in appointments. President 
Hubbel, however, ruled the Commissioner’s 
remarks out of order. 

The report of the Committee on High 
Schools not to approve Mr. Jameson’s nom- 
ination as Principal of the Training School 
was then adopted by a vote of 9 to 3. 

The board then took up and passed the 
nominations of the Borough Board of Su- 
perintendents, of teachers for the three 
High Schools, one for boys in Forty-sixth 
Street, between Sixth and Seventh Avenues; 
the second for girls at Bighty-second Street 
and West End Avenue, and the third at 
One Hundred and Seventy-third Street and 
Third Avenue. The following are their 
py rank, and subjects they are to 
each: 


Charles C. Wilson, second assistant, 
ogy; A. 3. Calais, second assistant, French; 
Charles Herzog, third assistant, German; Fred- 
erick 8. Grow, third assistant, mathematics and 
physiology; James Jenkins, third assistant, math- 
ematics; John Baumeister, third assistant, math- 


physiol- 


ematics and bookkeeping; Gwilyn S. Morgan, 
third assistant, mathematics; Arthur N. Wolfson 
third assistant, history; James F. Wilson, third 
assistant, history: Willis Earle, third assistant, 
English; Inez Cohen, third assistant, English; 
Milton S. Kistler, third assistant, English; Mrs. 
Alice E. Woodley, third assistant, drawing; Mrs. 
Mary E. Bates, third assistant, study hail; 
Lina E. Gano, second assistant, history; Helen 
M. Parkhurst, second assistant, English; Mary 
8. Holmes, second assistant, physics and physiog- 
raphy; Anna W. Locke, third assistant, physiol- 
ogy; Mary A. Nichols, third assistant, biology; 
Ernest G. De Vilaine, third assistant, French; 
Elizabeth F. Nammack, third assistant, Latin; 
Pauline Sesso, third assistant, German; Ida Hoff- 
man, third assistant, mathematics; Miriam L. 
Taylor, third assistant. botany, physiology, and 
mathematics; Louise H. Kelsey, third assistant, 
mathematics; Margaret Cahill, third assistant, 
history and English; Susan K. Alsop, third as- 
sistant, English; John D. Haney, third assistant, 
English; Grace Carpenter, third assistant, draw- 
ing; William T. Morrey, second assistant, phy- 
siography and physiology; David H. Holmes, sec- 
ond assistant, Latin; Margarette H. Leighton, 
second assistant, mathematics; J. L. Tildsley, 
second assistant, history; F. C. Waite, third as- 
sistant, physiology and biology; Kate B. Hison, 
third assistant, physiology and biology; Susanne 
A. Walker, third assistant, French; Edward M. 
Williams, third assistant, bookkeeping; Myrtle 
H. Miller, third assistant, mathematics; Frances 
Cc. Lance, third assistant, history; Hugh C. 
Laughlin, third assistant, English; Otis C., 
Skeele, third assistant, physical training; Mrs. 
Anna A. Falk, transferred from Boys’ High 
School, third assistant, English. 


Increase of Salaries. 


The Borough Board of Superintendents 
also recommended that the salaries of the 
following teachers in the high schools be 
increased: 

Hiram H. Brice, from $2,000 to $2,100; Arthur 
Schultze, from $2,000 to $2,100; James J. Shep- 
ard, $2,000 to $2,100; Olive A. Sprague, $900 to 
1,000; Mrs. Sarah Baylis, $900 to $1,000. In the 
Girls’ High School, Catherine A. Speir, $900 to 
$1,200; Caroline C. Vanderbilt, $900 to §1,000; 
Isabel K. Lewis, $900 to $1,000. In the Mixed 
High School, Edward Althaus, $2,000 to $2,100; 
Emanuel M. Wald, $1,200 to $1,500. 

The Borough Board of Superintendents 
also recommended a number of high school 
teachers for promotion in grade, and nom- 
inated forty-five men and women as assist- 
ants in public schools. 

The School Board adopted a resolution of- 
fered by the Commitiee on Studies that 
Public School No, 147, at Henry, Scammel, 
and Gouverneur Streets, be organized as a 
department school, with grades for boys 
and girls, and that it be placed under the 
supervision of a male Principal. 

he Committee on Special Schools report- 
ed that the condition of attendance depart- 
ment was not satisfactory, and suggested 
that the interests of the department would 
be better served if William Doran and Will- 
iam W. Kitchel! be dispensed with. Two 
other attendance officers offered their resig- 
nations. 

The Committee on Teachers recommended 
that certain names recommended for teach- 
ers of evening schools be rejected without 
prejudice. This was also adopted. On the 
recommendation of the same committee, the 
salary of Supervisor of Sewing was fixed 
at $2,500. 


The Catholic School at Cliff Haven. 


Superintendent of Schools Maxwell has 
aproved of the syllabus of lectures to be 
given to teachers at the Catholic Summer 
School, Cliff Haven,. near Plattsburg, during 
the five weeks beginning July 18. Those 


who take this course must make elaborate 
notes, which are to be submitted to him in 
the Autumn, after having been authenti- 
cated by the instructors in the various de- 
artments at the Summer School. Super- 
ntendent Maxwell will pay a rsonal visit 
to the school next week, in order to inspect 
its work. He will be the guest of Dr. La- 
velle, President of the Summer School. 


Local Knights of Labor at War. 


The Board of Walking Delegates is now at 
war with Building Constructors’ Assembly 
District, No, 253, Knights of Labor, as well 
as with the Building Trades Council. It had 


ordered all the unions affiliated with it and 
with No. 253 to leave that organization, and 
gave them until yesterday to do so. The 
board met yesterday afternoon and sus- 
pended all those unions that had failed to 
comply with its order. The Board of Walk- 
ing Delegates had taken the same action 
with regard to those of its unions that were 
also affiliated with the Building Trades 
Council. Most of the unions that belong 
to the Board of Walking Delegates and to 
the other organizations obeyed the orders of 


the board. 


Severe Storms at Sea Reported. 


Incoming vessels bring reports of severe 
stress of weather in the late storm. A 
number of sailing vessels arrived yesterday. 
The Nova Scotian ship Treasurer, from 
lloilo, was off Hatteras on July 13, when 
she was struck by the northeaster. The 
storm lasted twenty-four hours and the 
seas were very high. The ship sprung her 
foretopgallant mast and lost nearly an en- 
tire suit of sails) The water casks were 
stove and everything movable on deck was 


es 


STAMPS STILL SCARCE. 


Decisions in Regard to the Applica- 
tion of the Tax. 


There was still a shortage yesterday in the 
supply of tax stamps, especially proprietary 
stamps of the smaller denominations, at 
the office of the Second District of the In- 
ternal Revenue Department. 

Collector Treat has received a decision to 
the effect that commission merchants who 
solicit trade and handle goods for others 
are required to pay taxes as commission 
brokers, Commercial travelers, however, 
are exempt, as they sell only by sample. 

In relation to apothetaries stamping arti- 
cles subject to tax under Schedule B in 
their hands prior to July 1, it has been de- 
cided that they “‘ must be governed by the 


retail price as fixed by the manufacturer 
when — at retail.”’ 

Another decision is to the effect that 
smelli salts are not liable to tax under 
Schedule B. Regarding perfumery put up 
in expensive packages, such as cut-glass 
bottles, it is held by the authorities at 
Washington that “the law provides that 
the retail value of the inclosure shall also 
be considered in determining the retail 
value of the whole package, and the tax is 
imposed on the inclosure with its contents.” 

Another decision is to the effect that 
“samples of ag toca 7 must be stamped 
before removal from place of manufacture, 
as the law taxes all goods removed for con- 
sumption. Importers or manufacturers may, 
however, take samples from a duly stamped 
package without restamping same. In 
such case, however, the sample should have 
printed on it the words, ‘This sample is 
taken from a duly stamped package.’ ”’ 

The question has been raised in Wall 
Street whether it is necessary to affix a 
twenty-five-cent stamp to a certificate of 
stock in the case of a transfer of such cer- 
tificate. CoHector Treat holds that when 
the sales ticket is properly stamped, show- 
ing the legality of the sale, it entitles 
the holder to transfer the certificate on the 
company’s books free of the charge of 25 
cents, provided the holder’s name is filled 
in on the certificate. If, however, any 
other than his rame is filled in, or he gives 
power of attorney for the transfer, the 
twenty-five-cent tax must be imposed. 


Stamps for Working Children. 


A letter was received by President Mur- 
phy of the Board of Health yesterday 
signed “J. C. Bennett’? and containing 250 
ten-cent revenue stamps, The writer asked 


that they be distributed among the poorest 
of the children who apply for certificates 
to allow them to go to work. These chil- 
dren are at present required to pay a war 
tax of 10 cents each on their certificates. 
President Murphy said he hoped that other 
contributions of stamps would be received 
for the children, 


STOLE AWAY HER AFFECTIONS. 


While Punder Was in Prison His 


Friend Won His Sweetheart. 


Robert Punder of Bushman Walk, Coney 
Island, was released from the penitentiary 
Thursday, and yesterday he proceeded to get 
revenge on a former friend who had stolen 
the affections of his affianced while he was 
doing time. Punder was sent to the peni- 
tentiary by Police Justice Nostrand just 
one year ago last Thursday. At the time 
of his conviction he was about to marry 
Lizzie Hughes of Grand Street, Jersey City, 
but the wedding naturally had to be post- 
poned. 

Punder had a dear friend of the name of 
David Skooer, and Skooer and Lizzie called 
on him in jail just before he was sent to 
the Island. ‘‘ Brother Skooer,’’ said Punder, 
**yvou are the best friend I have on earth, 
and I have the utmost confidence in you. I 
intrust Lizzie to your care while I am in 
prison,” and then he whispered in his ear, 
**See that no one else steals her heart.” 

Lizzie is a pretty girl, and when Skooer 
took another look at her he said, “‘ Yes, I'll 
take good care of her. You can trust me 
for that.’”’ 

Punder went to the penitentiary, and 
Skooer took Lizzie under his protecting 
wing. He lost no time in taking care that 
no one else should steal her affections, for 
he began forthwith to make love to her 
himself. He succeeded in winning her over, 
and they became engaged, and were to 
have been married by Justic Nostrand on 
Thursday. The Justice, however, was too 
busy, and put the wedding off to the day 
following, which ‘was yesterday. 

Punder on his release on Thursday went 
directly to see Lizzie, and learned the truth. 
Immediately he repaired to Justice Nostrand 
and swore out a warrant against Skooer for 
grand larceny, charging him with the theft 
of a gold watch and chain, two diamond 
pins, and a pair of opera glasses, all valued 
at $180. Skooer was arrested vesterday, and 
Punder is exultant, and says that while 
Skooer is doing time in prison he will 
marry his old love. 


LETTER CARRIER CONFESSES. 


Old Employe of the General Post 


Office Held for Larceny. 


Washington I. Ogden, a letter-carrier at- 
tached to the Genera: Post Office, was ar- 
raigned before United States Commissioner 
Shields yesterday on a charge of robbing 
the mails. The arrest was made by Post 
Office Inspectors Jacobs and Ashe, Thurs- 
day night, on Park Place, which was the 
route covered by Ogden. For some time 
complaints have been received from busi- 
ness men that letters were not delivered. 

Among the letters stolen were many ad- 
dressed to the Marston Remedy Company 
and Henry Douglas, who say they have lost 
over $600 in cash, stolen from missing let- 
ters. Decoy letters were prepared, and 
when Ogden was arrested three of these 
test letters were found in his possession. 
The vrisoner made a full confession, and 
said that the money he stole was lost in 
gambling. 

Ogden lives at Richmond Hill, L. I., with 
his wife and one child. He has been in the 
employ of the Post Office Department for 
ten years. He waived examination and 
was held in $2,500 bail to await the action 
of the Grand Jury. 


THREE NEW FREIGHT STEAMERS. 


Contracts Let by the Morgan Line for 
Their Construction. 


The contracts for the three new Morgan 
Line freight steamers, which it. was de- 
cided to build when the company sold four 
of its vessels to the Government, have heen 
awarded to the Newport News Shipbuild- 
ing and Dry Dock Company. The contracts 


involve an expenditure by the company of 
$2,500,000. The vessels are to be of steel, 
single screw, and in general appearance 
like the El Rio and sister vessels, which 
are now the Yankee, Dixie, Prairie, and 
Yosemite. They are to be of 5,000 tons 
gross, with three decks; 400 feet long, 50 
feet beam, and 35 feet depth. They will be 
provided with water-tight bulkheads, have 
steam heat, electric light, auxiliary hoist- 
ing engines, and steam steering gear. They 
will have triple-expansion engines of 4,000 
horse power, and boilers carrying 165 
pounds’ working pressure. The propellers 
will be eighteen feet in diameter. The new 
vessels are to have an average speed of 17 
knots, and will make the voyage between 
New York and New Orleans within five 
days. The tonnage of the new vessels is 
about 350 tons greater than the vessels 
sold to the Government. The speed is about 
the same, 

As has been previously reported, the pur- 
chase of vessels by the Government has 
led to orders, also, for two vessels for the 
Cromwell Line, to be built at Newport 
News, and two for the Old Dominion Line 
at Chester, Penn., which are to be similar 
to the new steamer Princess Anne. 


PASSENGERS TO SAIL TO-DAY. 


Only eighty-nine passengers, first and 
second class, appear in the list issued yes- 
terday by the French Line of the steam- 
ship La Bretagne, which sails to-day for 
Havre. Reference to lists of preceding sail- 
ings shows a marked falling off in bookings 


since the Bourgogne disaster with its at- 
tendant horrors. 

The preliminary list of bookings on La 
Navarre, which sailed June 25, had 117 
names; that ef La Bourgogne, which sailed 
July 2, bore 146 names of first and second 
cabin passengers, the number being in- 
creased to 206 before the vessel sailed; that 
of La Touraine, which sailed on July 9, 
after news of the disaster was received, 
had only eighty-four names, somewhat in- 
creased in number before sailing. 

Among the passengers to go on La Bre- 
tagne are H. L. Boulton, Mrs. Chester W. 
Chapin, A. E, Laurent, Mrs. Albert L. Lee, 
Frank L. Quesada, and L. Couret de Vil- 
leneuve. 

The Cunard Line steamer Campania, sail- 
ing to-day, nas 330 first cabin passengers 
booked in her preliminary list, among them 
being Prescott Hall Butler, A. B. Bowers, 
Mrs. J. Steadman Converse, Dr. H. Hal- 
brook Curtis, Dr. and Mrs. Charles L, Dana, 
Mr. and Mrs. R. N. Dyer, Mr. and Mrs. 
McCurdy, Mr. and Mrs, Waldo Hutchins, 
and Mr. and Mrs. Simon Sterne. 


|SENATOR KENNEY’S CASE 


The Accused Faces the Jury and 
Tells of His Relations with 
the Bank Defaulter. 


GAVE THE DEFAULTER ADVICE 


Says Boggs Confided in Him Concern- 
ing His Shortage, and He Ad- 
vised Him to Get His 
Friends to Pay Up. 


WILMINGTON, Del., July 15.—Senator 
Gray and Levi C. Bird, counsel for the de- 
fendant in the Kenney case, when court 
opened to-day, began their battle in earnest, 
and for a long time Senator Kenney him- 
self was on the witness stand and explained 
his relations with the defaulting teller, Will- 
iam N. Boggs. 

Judge Bradford had no sooner opened the 
day’s proceedings than it became apparent 
that a struggle of legal minds will result 
over the application made yesterday to 
bring Ezekiel T, Cooper, who has been con- 
victed in connection with the bank’s short- 
age, into court to offset the testimony of 
Boggs. Judge Bradford said to Senator 
Gray to-day that he had partly considered 
the motion to summon Cooper, and had 
failed yet to discover a single instance in 
which a convicted man serving a sentence of 
over one year for a heinous crime had ever 
been brought into a United States court to 
testify. 

The Government postponing argument on 
the writ for the present, the defence pro- 
ceeded with the examination of witnesses. 
After an unimportant witness, Senator Ken- 
ney began the story of his relations with 
Boggs. 

Senator Kenney stated that in 1898 Boggs 
engaged him as counsel, and that until 1894 
he knew absolutely nothing about Boggs’s 
shortage at the bank. It was not, he said, 
in 1895, as Boggs testified. When in that 
year Boggs came to him and confessed to 
him that he was a defaulter, Senator Ken- 
ney said he was surprised; and was horri- 
fied to learn ‘he had lost it playing cards. 
Boggs asked for witness’s advice, and Mr. 
Kenney told him the best thing would be 
to go to his friends and get them to fix the 
matter straight. Boggs, he said, did not tell 
him to what amount he was in default. 
After that time witness said he heard noth- 
ing more about the shortage, and presumed 
accordingly that Boggs had taken his ad- 
vice and got money from friends. 


He Explains Old Checks. 


Coming down to the Shaw check for 
$1,650, signed by Kenney and representing 
a farm purchased for Boggs, Mr. Kenney 
said he knew nothing whatever about the 
check. He said he might have given it 
but did not recall it, and knew absolutely 
nothing about the check not being charged 
up. The Cuthbert & Co. check for. $900, 
which was not charged to his account, he 


said, represented money he had advanced 
to Boggs in a stock transaction. Boggs, he 
said, came to him and asked for the money 
in behalf of Col. Cooper, who is now in 
prison, and said that Col. Cooper would 
secure the check when he returned. Boggs, 
the witness said, paid the money back, but 
Mr. Kenney had no idea that the money 
came from the bank’s funds, or that his 
check had not been charged. The Senator 
made a similar explanation in regard to 
the checks for over $1,200, representing 
a building operations in Philadel- 

Mr. Kenney then gave some interesting 
information on his operations in Bay State 
Gas. Checks aggregating $3,500, represent- 
ing dealings in that stock, were found un- 
charged to Senator Kenney’s accounts in 
the bank. He knew absolutely nothing of 
the failure to charge them, and supposed 
they had been charged. 

These checks covered a period from May 
11, 1896, to July, 1896, when he was wiped 
out. He said he bought the stock at 26, 
28, and 30, when everybody in Dover was 
puying it. Boggs, he said, solicited him to 
buy the stock, as he had information from 
~_ sources that it was a good 

Witness said he never bought stock on 
margin in his life before. His first pur- 
chase was fifty shares, at a margin of $5 
per share. He made other purchases from 
time to time until he had 350 shares. of 
these 100 were Boggs’s holdings, the wit- 
ness buying them for Boggs at his re- 
quest. . Boggs afterward paid him back 
in advance, and whatever losses resulted 
from remargining. The $3,500, he said, 
represented the purchases and calls made 
from time to time. When the stock was 
sold it brought 100 shares at 15, 100 at 
18% and 150 at 14%, 

The remainder of Senator Kenney’s direct 
examination was a general denial of any 
knowledge or complicity in the manipula- 
tion of the bank’s funds, and that, while 
witness was aware of. overdrafts in his 
(witness’) account, he always made good 
immediately upon notification. He was 
then turned over for cross-examination. 


Exciting Scenes in Court. 


During the defendant's cross-examination 
several incidents that came near being sen- 
sational occurred. District Attorney Van- 
degrift accused Senator Gray of nodding his 
head to the witness to indicate an answer to 
the prosecution’s question. The Senator re- 


sented the imputation, and a wordy war 
between counsel followed, the District At- 
torney not withdrawing the charge. Later 
on Judge Bradford called Senator Gray to 
task for a remark following a ruling of the 
Court. The Senator said quite audibly, 
“This is not proper testimony.” Judge 
Bradford said it was evidently intended for 
the Court or to influence the jury. Senator 
Gray disclaimed any such intentions, and 
—_ it was meant only for associate coun- 
sel. 

Mr. Kenney was submitted to a most rigid 
and searching cross-examination, which 
failed to shake his examination in chief. He 
persisted in the statement that, although he 
was Boggs’s counsel up to the time of the 
flight, yet he never knew of the defalca- 
tions, except those testified to in his direct 
examination, and which he thought had been 
settled. He contradicted Boggs’s testimony 
in many particulars, denying especially that 
he consulted with Boggs as to his defalca- 
tion and in regard to Bay State Gas deals. 

At the afternoon session J. P. Bateman, 
formerly cashier of the bank, stated that 
the bank frequently withheld checks when 
the account showed insufficient funds and 
permitted overdrafts, but in both instances 
the customers were considered good and 
safe. He said he thought it might have been 
done in Senator Kenney’s case, but he was 
not positive. In all instances, he said, the 
carrying of checks would not show in the 
books, but the overdrafts would. 

George V. Massey, Assistant General So- 
licitor of the Pennsylvania Railroad, and 
Robert R. Holliday, Superintendent of the 
Delaware division of the same road, testi- 
fied to the good reputation of Senator Ken- 
ney, as did ex-Senator Higgins and a num- 
ber of prominent citizens of Dover. 

H. E. Brockson of New Castle testified that 
Boggs had recently stated to him in the 
New Castle Jail that he would get even 
with Kenney, as the latter would not speak 
to him. 

E. T. Cooper, the bookkeeper of the Farm- 
ers’ National Bank, said that checks were 
withheld and accounts overdrawn at that 
institution, but under cross-examination 
said that if the accounts were like those of 
Senator Kenney the overdrafts would not 
be allowed, and the checks would be pro- 
tested before 3 o’clock. 

Court then adjourned until Monday. 


MASON GOES TO PHILADELPHIA. 


He Declares He Was Not There When 
Major Wilson Was Killed, 


Capt. McClusky of the Detective Bureau 
at Police Headquarters received word yes- 
terday that four detectives were on their 
way to this city from Philadelphia to take 
William Mason there to have him tried for 
the murder of Major Wilson, the old libra- 
rian, last August. Detectives Hamm, Dyer, 


Desay: and McKenty of Philadelphia 
present themselves at the Centre Street 
Court in the afternoon with requisition 
papers. Mason had been taken to the court 
y Headquarters men. istrate Flam- 
mer turned the prisoner over to the Phila- 
— detectives. 
ason said he had nothing to fear in go- 
ing to Philadelphia and that he would have 
ne without the requisition papers. He 
eclared that he was not in Philadelphia 
at the time the librarian was killed. : 
The three men arrested with Mason will 
robably be taken to Newark for the 
hnelder robbery. 


TE 


Every minute up to one we’re 
“front’’; ready for every man 
and every boy, with every good 
kind of clothes, shoes, hats and 
furnishings — and they’ll be 
ready on time. 

Bring back Monday what you 
don’t like Sunday. 


Rocers, Pret & Co. 


Warren and Broadway. 
Prince and Broadway. 
Thirty-second and Broadway. 





THE JOSIAH J. WHITE CASE. 


His Counsel Gets a Supreme Court 


Order for a Private Con- 
sultation, 


Josiah J, White has scored another point 
on his jailers in Brooklyn. Yesterday the 
eccentric millionaire sent for his attorney, 
Leman B, Treadwell of the firm of Scott & 
Treadwell of Manhattan. 

When Mr, Treadwell, in response to the 
message, applied at the Raymond Street 
Jail an hour later, Deputy Warden John 
Wilson told him he would have to go into 
White’s cell to consult his client, as he 
would not permit him to come down into 
the consultation room. 

“White is the meanest man on earth,” 
Mr. Treadwell says Deputy Warden Wilson 


declared, ‘‘and I am going to keep him in 
that cell until he dies, unless some order 
of the court releases him. Don’t you know 
that he makes more trouble than all of the 
other prisoners put together? Don’t you 
know that he escaped from here once? 
Don’t you know that he did his best to 
hammer another prisoner to death the 
other day, when we were foolish enough to 
allow him alittle liberty? Yes, Sir! he 
did! And just a little while ago he stole a 
key from one of the keepers and nearly got 
away again. I am going to keep him right 
where he is. I don’t care who wants him 
to come into the consultation room, he 
shan’t come. If you want to talk with him 
you go up into his cell.” 

Mr. Treadwell declined to ‘* go up into his 
cell.” ‘‘ Now, just suppose,” he said, “I 
had been sitting in that cell, and some 
friends of mine chanced along and saw me? 
What would they have thought?” 

Mr. Treadwell then made an affidavit as 
to the refusal of the Deputy Warden. 

“That affidavit,” said Mr. Treadwell, “I 
presented to Justice Dickey. On the back 
of it he immediately wrote the following or- 
der: ‘On the foregoing affidavit it is or- 
dered that Frank D. Creamer, Sheriff of 
Kings County, his deputies, Wardens, and 
keepers, admit Messrs. Scott and Treadwell, 
or either of them, to see and consult with 
Josiah F, White, now confined in Raymond 
Street Jail, in said county, at all reasonable 
times, and that they be permitted and al- 
lowed to have said consuliation privately 
and apart by themselves in the consultation 
room of said jail.’ 

**T told that Warden that Mr. White had 
some rights left. And to-morrow I am go- 
ing over to Brooklyn again and will show 
him this paper, and see if he won’t recognize 
the fact.” 


A SUIT FOR FIVE CENTS. 


Right of the Midland Electric Rail- 
way to Charge Two Fares Is 
Questioned, 


Daniel Cortelyou, Assistant County Clerk 
of Richmond County, yesterday began a suit 
against the Midland Electric Railroad to 
recover 5 cents. The sum mentioned was 
paid by him under protest, as an extra fare, 
and the suit is in reality a test one to de- 
termine the right of the Midland Company 
to charge two fares instead of issuing trans- 
fers, as it is claimed their franchise re- 
quires. 

Mr. Cortelyou lives at Prohibition Park, 
while his office is in Richmond. Until a 
short time ago the Midland Company 
granted transfers from one of its lines to 
another and it was possible to ride over 
the entire system of the road for 5 cents. 

Many residents living along the routes of 
the Midland Electric Railroad have signed 
a petition urging Mayor Van Wyck to com- 
pel the Midland Company to issue transfers, 
which they say the franchises call for, or 
to revoke the company’s franchise. The 
Staten Island Electric_ Railroad Company, 
the rival of the Midland, has also discon- 
tinued the transfer system. 


DOMESTIC TANGLE. 


THE PARKS’ 


Must a Bigamist Support the Children 
of His Second, Wife? 


A novel legal point was raised yesterday 
through the application of Augustus Park, 
a resident of Port Chester, to Justice Pryor, 
in the Supreme Court, for a vacation of an 
order made by Justice Kellogg in March, 
to pay Mrs. Margaret Park, who had se- 
cured a decree annulling her marriage to 
him, the sum of $1,500 a year for the sup- 
port of their two children. Park had mar- 
ried the mother of the two children while 
a former undivorced wife was living, and 


the application involves the question whether 
a man who commits bigamy can be com- 
pelled to make provision for the children of 
his second marriage. 

Park first married in 1865, and his six 
children by that marriage are all living. He 
separated from his first wife several years 
ago. In 1888 he married again, Mrs. 
Park the second being a resident of 
this city, and there were two children 
by this marriage. The second wife he 
abandoned in 1895, and she had him arrest- 
ed and brought before a Police Magistrate 
to compel him to suppoft her children. Park 
produced his first wife in court, and, on the 
ground that his second wife was not his 
legal wife, her case was dismissed. 

Immediately subsequent Mrs. Park the 
first brought suit for absolute divorce from 
her husband and obtained it. Mrs. Park 
the second then brought suit for annul- 
ment of her marriage on the ground that 
her husband had another legal wife living 
when he married her. She also asked for 
$1,500 a year for the maintenance and sup- 
port of her children. Justice Kellogg 
granted the divorce and allowance, but 
warned the applicant there would be con- 
siderable difficulty in enforcing the payment 
of the allowance. 

Counsel for Park argued that the award 
by Justice Kellogg was illegal, as the chil- 
dren of the second wife were not, in the 
eyes of the law, the children of the de- 
fendant. Counsel for Mrs. Park the second 
contended that the decree annulling her 
marriage legitimatized the children, Coun- 
sel for Mr. Park also raised the. question 
of jurisdiction. Justice Pryor asked for 
briefs from the counsel of each side, 


THE CHICAGO GAS CASE. 


J. D. Livingston Committed for Con- 
tempt in Refusing to An- 
swer Questions. 


James Duane Livingston of Whitestone, 
L. I., who is fighting against the amalga- 
mation of the People’s Gas Light and Coke 
Company, the Equitable Gas Light and Fuel 
Company, and the Chicago Gas Light and 
Coal Company, was yesterday committed for 
contempt of court by Isaac E. Garvey, who, 
in the capacity of a Commissioner, began 
an examination on Thursday in his office, 
at 40 Wall Street. Livingston had refused, 
on the advice of counsel, to answer ques- 


tions. His counsel said that he would at 
once apply for a writ of habeas corpus in 
order to test Mr. Garvey’s right to commit. 

James Duane Livingston is a lineal de- 
scendant of James Duane, a former Mayor 
of New York, and is also a member of the 
old and well-known Livingston family of 
this city. He is now about thirty-nine years 
old, and is the eldest and only son of 
Charles Livingston, who died many years 
ago. Mr. Livingston about six years ago 
married Miss Mabel Wright, who is a name- 
sake and cousin of Miss Mabel Wright, who 
first married Fernando Yznaga and after- 
ward Count Zichy of Austria. Mr. Liv- 
ingston was for many years one of the best- 
known young men in New York society. 
He had a prominent position in Wall Street 
but suffering business reverses he entered 
the railroad business through Austin Cor- 
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bin, who made him manager of a railroad 
in Indiana. From there he moved to Lex- 
ington, Ky. During. his residence in Lex- 
ington, and when the Breckinridge scandal 
was at its height, Mr. Livingston was 
stabbed in the hand in a Lexington hotel 
by Desha Breckinridge, a son of Congress- 
man Breckinridge. Mr. Livingston returned 
to New York with his family to reside last 
Autumn, and was made an officer of the 
North American Trust Company a few 
months ago. 


CLERGYMAN AS 


The Peculiar Complaint of a Dement« 
ed Brooklyn Woman. 


Mrs. Marion Pierce of 285 Ninth Street, 
Brooklyn, visited the Adams Street Police 
Station yesterday and asked for a warrant 
against the Rev. Dr. William M. Morrison, 
rector of All Saints’ Episcopal Church, at 


the corner of Seventh Avenue and Seventh 
Street. Mrs. Pierce, who is slightly unbal- 
anced mentally, said that the clergyman 
had been hypnotizing her ever since the 
death of her husband three years ago. 

Magistrate Brenner, after talking with 
the woman’s daughter, had Mrs.. Pierce’s 
charge taken down by a clerk and told her 
that the matter would be attended to. This 
satisfied her, and she thanked the Magis- 
trate as she left the court. 


A HYPNOTIST. 


The Case of Miss Rubsam. 


The second application made by Josephine 
Louise Rubsam, now Mrs. Glover, eighteen 
years old, for an increase of the allowance 
paid to her by the trustees of her father’s 


estate from $5,000 to $7,200 a year, was de- 
nied yesterday by Justice Russell in the Su- 
preme Court. Miss Rubsam was married 
in Jersey City last Friday to F. 8S. Glover. 
She was the adopted daughter of Joseph 
Rubsam, a member of the brewing firm of 
Rubsam & Horrmann. He died in 1890, 
leaving her one-third of his estate, to be 
~~ to her when she reaches her ma- 
ority. 


LEGAL NOTES. 


DEVISE TO CHILDREN OR Herrs.—In an 
action by Mary E. Johnson against James 
Brassington and others, to partition about 
fifty acres of land, which during his Hfetime 
were owned by Samuel Brassington, it ap- 
peared that the latter, who died in 1874, by 
his will gave all his real estate to his wife, 
Betsy, for life, then his son Stephen, by a 
former wife, was to have the use of the 
property during his life, remainder to his 
‘children or heirs.’’ Stephen died on the 
isth of August, 1887, without children or 
descendants, and the widow died on the 
20th of March, 1893. The plaintiff is one 


of the hairs at law of Stephen, through his 
mother, the testator’s first wife, being one 
of the children of a deceased sister. ome 
of the defendants belong to the same class. 
while the other defendants are the brothers 
and sisters of Samuel, or their descendants. 
The Court of Appeals, reversing judgment 
of the late General Term of the Fifth De- 
partment, affirming a judgment sustaining 
the demurrer and dismissing the complaint, 
held, by Judge O’Brien, that the devise be- 
ing to the “children or heirs’’ of the life 
tenant, the use of the disjunctive ‘“‘ or” in- 
dicates that the testator may have had in 
mind two classes of persons as devisees, 
either of which class would take in the ab- 
sence of the other. It was held that the 
meaning to be given to the word “ heirs” 
in such case was doubtful; but the will dis- 
closed a clear intention to dispose of the 
whole estate, and if the word “ heirs”* was 
construed in its restricted sense of lineal 
descendants, intestacy would result as to 
the remainder, whereas it would be avoided 
by construing the word in its primary or 
legal sense, the latter construction would 
prevail, even though it carried a share of 
the property to relatives of the life tenant 
on the mother’s side, to the exclusion of 
relatives of the testator’s own blood, 
s,* 

ELECTRIC STREET RAILROAD ACCIDENT.~ 
Grace G. Ayers was successful on the trial, 
and at the late General Term of the Su- 
preme Court on appeal, in her suit to re- 
cover damages for personal injuries which 
she sustained while a passenger on one of 


the street cars of the defendant, the Roches- 
ter Railway Company, in the City of Roch- 
ester. The plaintiff was a school teacher, 
twenty-two years old. At the point where 
she had entered the car it had stopped on 
a curve. The accident happened a moment 
after she had entered the car. While stand- 
ing, and about to take a seat, she was 
violently twisted about by the motion of the 
car in passing from the curve on to the 
straight track, causing the injury. The 
Court of Appeals, in reversing the judg- 
ment, unanimously held, in an opinion by 
Justica Bartlett, that the accident not being 
the reasonable, natural, and probable result 
of the situation, which ought to have been 
foreseen by the company in the exercise of 
the degree of care exacted from a carrier 
of passengers, no liability followed. The fact 
of the injury, under the circumstances, did 
not of itself, and without any evidence as 
to the speed of the car, warrant any in- 
ference by the jury that there was an ex- 
cessive use of electric power; and the com- 
pany was liable only in such case when the 
speed was excessive and more electric 
power was employed than was necessary toe 
properly drive the car around the curve. 
e,° 

Two SEPARATE ACCIDENTS THROUGH SAMS 
PARTY’s NEGLIGENCE.—Mary S. Brooks re- 
covered a verdict of $5,200 in her suit 
against the Rochester Railway Company 
as her damages for a personal injury she 


received in September, 1892, resulting from 
the company’s negligence in obstructing & 
street upon which she was passing in &@ 
carriage. It appeared that the plaintiff had 
sustained two separate injuries upon differ- 
ent oceasions, and had recovered two sep- 
arate judgments against the defendant. The 
prior accident and resultant injury was 
while the plaintiff was a passenger on de- 
fendant’s railroad, about five months pre- 
viously. For these injuries she received a 
verdict for $7,500, which on appeal was re- 
duced to $3,750. She sued for the second 
injury while the first action was pending 
and untried. In _ both cases the plaintiff 
claimed to have been permanently injured 
as the result of each accident. The Court 
of Appeals has directed a reversal of the 
judgment in the second action, holding. 
Justice O’Brien giving the opinion, that it 
was not open to her on the trial of the 
second action to give proofs of any claims 
covered by the first judgment, and she 
eould recover only for such additional in- 
juries as might be properly and legally at- 
tributed to the second accident. § - 
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Dias the War Will Wake. 


There is no doubt that this war will have an effect 

on our literature. Literature is much more of a busi- 
ness now than it used to be. At least one well-known 
author has gone to the scene of the conflict to get 
material and local color, and who knows how many 
correspondents may not be sustained through their 
hard and self-sacrificing work by their literary am- 
bition; by the thought of how valuable the impres- 
sions they receive may be in later and more glorious 
days. Seamen have made a field practically unworked 
as yet by literature. It is the universal complaint 
that an unworked field is a hard thing to find now- 
adays; and certainly, in the incidents that have al- 
ready taken place, this field promises well. 
’ But the conflict possesses in itself all the essen- 
tial elements of romance, One can see novels in the 
mere statement of the dramatis personae. The dons, 
handsome, with the blue blood of centuries in their 
veins; cowardly or desperately brave, chivalrous or 
tricky, as may be most useful; the Cubans, as rescued 
heroine, or patriot hero; the American rescuer, dash- 
ing, daring, clever, victorious; the patrician Ameri- 
can girl who has gone to the front as a nurse; the 
great ship, the tropical] sea, its sudden storms and its 
wonderful moon; the beautiful, suffering country, with 
its mocking luxuriance, the high purpose that. ani- 
mates the conquering fighters—there will be novels 
enough when the war is over; the Hispano-American 
war will not want for place in fiction as well as in 
‘history. 

Thus the emotional and dramatic possibilities are 
obvious to all, For an example of the unusually ef- 
fective scenic background take the impressive setting 
of the Merrimac episode. It was one to invite 
so strongly the hand of romancer, painter, and poet, 
‘that one feels that it is 


on what desperate errand the heroes were slowly 
drawing away. Then there was the background of 
nature which furnished a rarely poetic scene. Tall 
sentinel shadows where the day had left gloomy fort- 
resses that were now asleep appeared as black masses 
rising into darkness from an inky sea. The only 
sound was the lapping of the waves on the sides of 
the ghostlike vessel creeping to its doom. The star- 
less sky hung low, and through a break in the clouds 
no bigger than a hand the mysterious, watching, sail- 
ing moon lent the little light that was needed. And 
then, as the vessel drew to the place appointed, there 
broke, with all the suddenness of the tropic’s morn- 
ing, the gray light of dawn. With it the forts on the 
hill awoke, the pitiless fire leaped forth on the help- 
less ship and crew. The silence and darkness of night 
had given way in an instant to light and a deafening 
roar that made the fit accompaniment, the incompar- 
able finale of Nature and man combined, to the coura- 
geous act. 

Or take the details of the great battle of Santiago. 
What writer is he who, sure as he can be of his audi- 
ence, can find no literary inspiration in these scenes? 
It has been suggested that nations need war from 
time to time as a stimulus, a tonic, for an injection 
of manliness and primitive, natural emotion, to save 
them from degenerate effeminacy. The theory is bel- 
ligerent. Without subscribing to it, the muses can 
yet find in war's ill wind the good of invigoration, a 
wholesome freshening, and a breeze that blows the 
cobwebs out of weary brains. War gives a temporary 
glory to the sword that makes it cut a swathe where 
pens can only scratch; but in the end—in the restora- 
tion of normal conditions—new scenes and new char- 
acters, to resuscitate old thoughts, are found to come 
out of war's confusion, 


Foreign Magazines on Spain. 

In The Contemporary Review for July there are two 
notable articles—Mr. G. C. Musgrave’s “ The Cuban In- 
surrection ” and Mr. John Foreman’s “Spain and the 
Philippine Islands.” Mr. Musgrave was witness of the 
cruel acts of Weyler, and describes the horrors in Cuba. 
At the conclusion of his vivid picture of Cuban wrongs, 
the author advises “certain British detractors of the 
United States to study the question closely, and then 
ask who deserve our sympathy—Spain, the mediaeval 
power, who has ever flouted civilization, and whose 
name in history is a byword for brutality and treach- 
ery, or the Americans, who are related to us by ties of 
blood and language. * * *® When hundreds are per- 
ishing with each week’s delay, it is not the time to 
parley with questions of diplomacy that were so un- 
successfully tried before the actual crisis.” 

Mr. Foreman’s paper on “ Spain and the Philippine 
Islands” contains much which is novel. He does not 
question the ability of the United States to hold the 
islands, but warns us of the difficulties which are to 
come. “Spanish rule in the Philippines has apparently 
lowered the condition of the natives. Christianity there 
is only a name, and means nothing; still Mr. Foreman 
believes that under a protectorate there are great pos- 
sibilities, and that “the next generation would -look 
back with astonishment at the statistics of the present 
day.” 

In Cosmopolis, M. Francis de Prgssensé, in his 
“Revue du Mois,” describes what are exact Spanish con- 
ditions, and the futility of Spain’s strife with the United 
States. M. de Pressensé affirms that the United States 
has displayed so far but a portion of the strength she 
possesses, “ Beware,” he says, “of that provocation, 
which would bring about in the American ‘une soif 
de revanche,’” (a thirst for revenge.) He admits that 
Spain should accept the inevitable. The strong com- 
mon sense shown by English journals and magazines 
in regard to our trouble with Spain is grateful to us, 
and the defense of our acts could not be in better 
hands. 

In The National Review, Mr. H. W. Wilson’s “ The 
Truth About the Maine,” and Mr. A. Maurice Low on 
“ American Affairs,” are most worthy of attention. 


The August Atlantic is to have an important paper 
from Prof. Benjamin Ide Wheeler of Cornell, consider- 
ing the recent changes by which the boundary of 
Western civilization no longer coincides with that of 
the conquests of Alexander, but is shifted from the 
Indies to the Yellow Sea, which is now the centre of 
historical interest, superseding the Mediterranean. 
Has nobody yet seen that late events make a new 
reading of Bishop Berkeley’s prophecy necessary, in 
order to justify it? Chaldea, Greece, England, or per- 
haps Spain, the United States, must be the “ first 
four acts” now; the fifth, perhaps, will be played 
out around the shores of the sea whither the interests 
of Russia, England, France, and Germany have been 
converging, where Japan and China await them, and 
whence the United States is striving to expel Spain. 


Happily the prophecy is of elastic substance, as a. 
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“Golstor on Art. 


aw 


Radical Views Contained in His New Work 
Just Translated.* 


REVIEWED FOR THE NEW YORK TIMES BY 
Roger Riordan. 

Tolstoi’s essay on the nature of art, and on the 
failure, as he regards it, of the art of our day, has 
already appeared in Russian and in French. An Eng- 
lish translation by Mr. Aylmer Maude may be off the 
press before this article appears. No recent book on 
the subject is so novel, so readable, or so question- 
able. Thousands will ‘accept the author’s principles 
and revolt against his choice of examples, and other 
thousands will applaud the arraignment of those whom 
Tolstoi calls the “counterfeiters of art,” who will 
be unable to accept the theory on which he bases his 
attack, 

Count Tolstoi has, in fact, violated his own rule 
by consistently using the term “ beauty” (krasota) in 
the narrow Russian sense which restricts it to that 
which is agreeable to the eye. At most, he will admit 
of sensuous beauty only, and rejects all larger views, 
though more common outside of Russia, as too vague. 
But one may as easily be led astray by a narrow 
definition as by a broader. Tolstoi se&s aside beauty 
as unworthy of being considered the chief aim of art, 
which is “a great and necessary thing,” cne of the 
principal means of communication between man and 
man. The true object of art, it seems to Lim, is the 
expression of the emotions and sentiments of the art- 
ist in such a way that they are communicated to 
others, and the value of the work of art depends on 
that of the sentiment which it contains, But what 
sentiments are expressed by the art of to-day? Noth- 
ing broad, generous, and truly human. Its defend- 
ers proclaim, “ with consummate impudence, that only 
the ‘élite,’ the ‘ beaux-esprits,’ the ‘ more than men,’ as 
Nietzsche calls them, can participate in the pleasures 
of art, and that the rest of mankind, vile herd, inca- 
pable of tasting such pleasures, should content them- 
selves with furnishing to these superior beings the 
means of enjoyment.” As the “élite” has grown 
more and more select, the art which pleases or amuses 
it has become more of a mystery to the average. Ver- 
laine, Mallarmé, the English decadents, come in for 
a lashing because of the incomprehensibility of their 
sentiments to the multitude, Some of Kipling’s sto- 
ries are put in the same list, (because of their aristo- 
cratic tendency,) and in music Liszt and Berlioz are 
rated as willfully obscure, shallow, and insincere. The 
art of these writers and musicians may be expressive 
to the few, but it does not touch the many. It is, there- 
fore, a perverted art. 

Better that, however, than the art which obviously 
expresses nothing at all, even the love of pleasure, or 
the insolence of a clique, and which is but the coun- 
terfeit of the real art of the past. Most of the men 
trained in our schools, and whose works fill our ex- 
hibitions, our fibraries, or are performed in our thea- 
tres do nothing but borrow the subjects and the senti- 
ments of older works, trick them out in modern finery, 
heighten the effect, arrange a surprise, and, for the 
purpose of amiising rich and idle people, this serves 
as well as, perliaps better than, new work, the out- 
come of a real artistic inspifation, 

The great master counterfeiter, according to Tol- 
stoi, is Wagner. For the purpose of understanding 
Wagner, the author of “The Kreutzer Sonata” at- 
tended a performance of “Siegfried” at Moscow. It 
gave him the impression of a succession of false starts, 
of “beginnings which neither go on nor come to an 
end.” We hear during all the time that Siegfried is 
talking with Mime in the first act “not one single 
melody that is fully carried out; we hear nothing 
but.a perpetual interweaving of leit-motiv of the per- 
sons and things mentioned.” The second act is worse. 
The dragon, represented by two men covered with a 
scaly skin, with a serpent tail wagging at one end 
and a crocodile mouth belching fire at the other, might 
frighten children of five. “It is all so stupid, so like 
what they show in the booths on a market day, that 
one asks himself how people of more than five years 
of age can take it seriously; and yet thousands of 
persons supposed to be cultivated are present, and 
see and hear all this with a pious attention, and are 
carried out of themselves with pleasure.” As for the 
music of the dawn scene in the second act, “never 
has anything been imagined more anti-musical. It is 
as though one experienced, indefinitely recurring, a 
hope of music, always followed immediately by disap- 
pointment. Hundreds of times something musical com- 
mences; but. these commencements are so short, so in- 
cumbered with complications of harmony and of tim- 
bre, so laden with effects of contrast, so obscure and 
so soon ended that it is difficult to so much as per- 
ceive them, not to speak of being affected by them, 
But, above all, from beginning to end, in every 





good, intelligent—what a terrible perplexity the man 
would have been thrown into if he had happened to 
be present, “What would he think, on learning of 
the labor which this representation had cost, and on 
seeing this audience, these great ones of the earth, 
aged men, bald, gray-bearded, men whom he had 
been accustomed to respect, on seeing them seated 
immovably to gaze at and listen to for six hours to- 
gether such a mass of absurdities.” 

The explanation which accounts for the success of 
this “stupid farce” is that Wagner’s work is “a per- 
fect model of the artistic counterfeit.” Wagner has 
brought together everything that is conventionally 
regarded as poetic—old legends, clouds, sunrise and 
moonrise, the sleeping beauty, nymphs, subterranean 
fires, gnomes, battles, swordg love, incest, a monster, 
and birds that sing. Then he has added a great many 
pretty things—pretty scenery, and costumes, and 
nymphs, and Walkyrie; even the sounds are fine as 
to their harmony and timbre, though all the beauty 
is of a low order, like that of the handsome women on 
artistic posters, or of handsome officers on parade. 

’ All is again very striking and effective, and very 
“interesting,” that is puzzling, especially the relation 
of thé music to the text. How shall the nfusic ex- 
Press the waves of the Rhine, as a gnome, or cour- 
age, or fire, or a ring? And how are ‘the leit-motifs of 
the persons to be woven in with the leit-motif of the 
things of whgh they speak? All this curious interest 
and ornament, though accompanied by but a glimpse 
of a real musical inspiration, is carried to such a high 
degree of perfection in its kind that it hypnotizes the 
spectator, “as you would be hypnotized if for sev- 
eral hours you listened to the divagations of a fool 
declaimed with a great power of rhetoric.” 

It may be left to the Wagnerians to show that 
Tolstoi has failed to penetrate to the heart of Wag- 
ner’s conception. Tolstoi himself admits that the 
artistic movement has probabjy left him behind; but 
then it is a movement toward extinction. What has 
been quoted is perhaps enought to show what he 
thinks not only of Wagner, but of all of what he calls 
the “counterfeit art” of our day—the art which ex- 
presses nothing that has been felt by its author, and 
which has no other aim than to amuse a specially pre- 
pared minority. , 

The art with which he would replace it and of 
which he sees examples in the works of Millet, Jules 
Breton, and Bastien Lapage, of Dickens and Dos- 
toievsky, must be spontaneous, expressive, sympa- 
thetic. It must excite in the public the religious sen- 
timent, the sentiment of fraternity; or, at any rete, 
some common human sentiment not opposed to these. 
This art of the future will be of the same nature as the 
stories of Genesis, or those fairy tales that have trav- 
eled around the globe, proper to move European and 
Indian, Chinaman and negro, rich and poor, educated 
and uneducated. It will be as to its technique as sim- 
ple as a nursery tale or a plowboy’s song, as the wood- 
cuts of Durer’s “Passion.” The public schools will 
provide rudimentary training in every mode of ex- 
pression; the further progress of the pupils will de- 
pend on their individual genius. Artists, like other 
folk, will give for the physical mearis of life a return 
in kind, and will make use of their’leisure and their 
chosen art when they desire to make, public their sen- 
timents, freely and without thought,of profit. 

Tolstoi’s complaint of the emptiness of much cur- 
rent art is one which very many are ready to echo. 
Even on the side of beauty our refinements are not 
worth the sincerity and directness of the masterpieces 
of the past. Much even which was only artisans’ 
work and relattVely common is better than the aver- 
age of what our professional artists now produce. 
There is no more pernicious fallacy than that of “art 
for art’s sake.” Art does not exist for itself, but for 
man. And so long as for the great majority of men 
it is difficult to live and be at peace with their neigh- 
bors, the art which concerns itself only with a beauty 
above their reach must be a matter of indifference to 
them. The artist is also a man, and cannot ignore 
the great and pressing questions of his time. He 
will have his say for them and will use his art to 
make what he gays effective. Still, beauty, as we un- 
derstand it, has always been the distinguishing char- 
acteristic of art, o 


Burne-Jones on Ghackeray. 
Reference is to be made to Sir Edward Burne- 


Jones’s appreciation. of Thackeray. This good taste 
the artist showed early in an essay on the “ New- 
comes,” to be found in the first number of The Oxford 


and Cambridge Review, written when Burne-Jones 
was twenty-three. His admiration is thus expressed: 

“I cannot but feel hopefully, speak hopefully for 
the present and coming years and their hidden des- 
tiny; cannot, above all, but speak thankfully and with 
deepest reverence for such great names as Tennyson 
and Holman Hunt, Ruskin, and Carlyle, and Kings- 
ley, and many others who have led on this most godly 
crusade against falsehood, doubts, and wretched fail- 
ures, against hypocrisy and mammon, and lack of 
earnestness, and among them—according to his rare 
and excellent gift—Thackeray, whom I shall not hesi- 
tate to call great and among the greatest.” 


London Literary Letter, 


Written for Tos New York Timzs by 


William L. Alden. 
Author of “ Shooting Stars as Observed from the Sixth Col- 
umn of THs New York Times.” : 

LONDON, July 1—Mr. W. H. Rideing, judging by 
his recent article in The North American Review, has 
had a singular and unfortunate experience with London 
literary agents. He informs his readers that the lit- 
erary agent finds it to his advantage to create discord 
between authors and publishers, and “ frequently suc- 
ceeds in doing it. His methods, like his manners, are 
bad, and rather than submit to his extortions and 
impudence more than one strong house has ceased to 
consider the work of authors who are only accessible 
through him.” He “pushes all the work intrusted to 
him after the noisy and mendacious manner of the 
advance agent of a circus,” and “he seems to think 
that editors and publishers are fools who can be im- 
posed upon to any extent.” 

It would be interesting to know the name of the 
literary agent whom Mr. Rideing had in mind when he 
wrote this curious exposition of the agent’s methods. 
One would ‘imagine that a literary agent’s success 
would depend-upon his ability to deal smoothly with 
editors and publishers, but Mr. Rideing’s agent appears 
to make a point of quarreling with the men to whom 
he desires to sell manuscripts, and also of creating 
discord between them and authors, so that they will 
be unwilling to consider manuscripts which are the 
work of such authors, Occasionally some one com- 
plains that the literary agents are making large for- 
tunes. If so they must sell a great many manuscripts. 
It is very certain that a literary agent whose methods 
and manners are those described by Mr. Rideing would 
not sell enough manuscripts in the course of a year 
to keep himself in postage stamps. 

If Mr. Rideing during his recent visit to London 
fell into the hands of an agent who is of the sort he 
describes he is naturally dissatisfied, but a little re- 
flection. ought to convince him that no successful lit- 
erary agent could possibly carry on his business by 
treating publishers as if they were fools, and by sow- 
ing discord between publishers and authors. In jus- 
tice to other authors who may fall into this objection- 
able agent’s hands he ought to publish his name, 
though, to be sure, the agent is doubtless by this 
time either in a lunatic asylum or engaged in passing 
through the court of bankruptcy. My own experience 
of literary agents has »een confined to the firm of 
Messrs. A. P, Watt & Son. During the last six years 
I have been in the habit of intrusting all my manu- 
scripts to them, and I am sure that they have man- 
aged my affairs far better than I coul@-have managed 
them myself. There is not one word in Mr. Rideing’s 
description of the London literary agent which would 
in the most remote idea apply to the Messrs. Watt. 
Neither would what Mr. Rideing has said be true of 
another well-known literary agent, whose methods of 
business I know, though I have never dealt with him. 


The simple truth as to the literary agent is that 
he is a very great benefit to the author and a very 
great convenience to the editor and publisher. It is 
true that the latter, when dealing with a literary 
agent, may pay more for the manuscripts purchased 
by him than he would pay if he dealt directly with the 
author, but, on the other hand, he can at any time 
obtain precisely the sort of books and articles that 
he desires by sending to the office of the agent. So far 
as I can learn, the authors who are dissatisfféd with 
the agency system are those whose writings the agents 
have not found marketable. The man who can write 
marketable manuscripts will probably add a third to 
his.income by dealing with a capable literary agent, 


‘and he will at the same time avoid a world of annoy- 


ance. It really looks as if Mr. Rideing did not thor- 
oughly exhaust the subject of literary agents when 
he was last in London. I once knew an American 
who was in Rome twenty-four hours, and afterward 
considered that he had seen the city pretty thoroughly. 
It would probably have taken him a little more than 
twenty-four hours—say, thirty-six or thirty-eight— 
thoroughly to understand the way in which a leading 
London literary agent conducts his business, 


The Women Writers’ Club had its annual- dinner 
last week, and the women writers made after-dinner 
speeches and smoked after-dinner cigarettes precisely 
as if they were male Vagabonds. It should be said 
for them, however, that their after-dinner speeches 
were far better than the average after-dinner speech 
of the male writer. This is doubtless due to the fact 
that after-dinner speaking is a new feminine accom- 
plishment. After a few years, when women as a mat- 
ter of course are called upon to respond to toasts, they 
will become as tedious and prolix as men. The best 
speech of the evening, judging by the newspaper re- 
ports, was made by Mrs. F. L. Steel, and the one fail- 
ure of the dinner was the fact that Mrs, Norman, for- 
merly Miss Ménie Muriel Dowie, did not speak. Ru- 
mor says that Mrs. Norman was engaged in an ani- 
mated and learned conversation with several other 
matrons on the subject of the proper care of babies. 
Little must the Girl in the Karpathians, as she tramped 
over the mountains in her knickerbockers and smoked 
her cigarettes by wayside streams have dreamed of the 
nature of the conversation that was to occupy her at 
the dinner of the Women Writers. 

Mr. Grant Allen’s novels may leave something to 
desire, but his guidebooks are all that the most ex- 
acting tourist could wish. He has just published a 
guidebook to Venice, and it is the first and only one 
that ever came near satisfying any one who thor- 


ved Venice. Mr. Augustus Hare, 

seven ponderous Italian guidebooks, 

writer who endeavored to 

be le to a man of literary taste 

and knowledge. Mr. Meant well, and his books 
ere in some respects preferable to the guidebook of 
Murray and the Baedeker variety, but, unfortun- 

, Mr. Hare thought that all he had to do in order 

to carry out successfully his scheme was to quote By- 
ron, Oulda, and Ruskin at great length. The sort of 
people who read Ouida’s novels and imagine that they 
are literature naturally welcomed Mr. Hare’s books and 


After this it was clear that some one must do 
what Mr. Hare tried to do and failed. The task fortu- 
nately fell into the capable hands of’ Mr. Grant Allen, 
and the Italian guide books which he has so far pub 
lished are precisely what have been so long needed, 
Readers of Ouida will still cling to Hare, for it is 
doubtful if the name of Mr. Allen has yet penetrated 
into their peculiar world, but every tourist who knows 
anything of literature or art will find Mr. Allen’s 
books on Florence and Rome indispensable compan- 
ions, The more of such books and the fewer “ Hill 
Top” novels Mr. Allen writes, the better the world 
and his private exchequer will be. 3 

Another writer who has suddenly tried a new field 
is Mr. Maugham, who made himself known a year or 
two ago by “Liza of Lambeth,” a book that rapidly 
passed into several editions, It was the sort of novel 
that when first read strikes the average reader a3 
powerful, but which on a second reading is found to be 
rather poor stuff. There was undoubted ability in 
“ Liza of Lambeth,” but it is doubtful if it would have 
attracted any attention had it not been for the literal 
way in which it rendered the conversation of the male 
and female inhabitants of the London slums. Mr. 
Maugham has now tried his hand at an Italian his- 
torical novel, “The Making of a Saint,” but it will 
not appeal to his former admirers, and it will scarcely 
gain any large number of admirers among those who 
know their Anthony Hope and their Stanley Weyman, 
Mr. Maugham will probably be compelled to return to 
Lambeth for the plot of his next novel. A man who 
begins to write in accordance with the false theory 
that is responsible for “ Liza of Lambeth” and “ The 
Mummer’s Wife” very seldom works free from it, 
Mr. George Moore is the only man whose name I can 
recollect at this moment who began as a “ realist” of 
that peculiar type and rose to the pure artistic height 
of “Esther Waters” and “ Evelyn Innes.” It remains 
to be seen if Mr. Maugham is capable of a like prog- 
ress. 

The “Dog Stories from The Spectator” have 
reached a second edition, and there is also a volume of 
“Cat and Bird Stories” drawn from the same source, 
For many years The Spectator has been the leading 
dog and cat organ of England, and the stories of those 
interesting animals that have been contributed to its 
pages have not been the least interesting and valu- 
able part of its contents. They are an evidence of the 
change that the universal adoption of the Darwinian 
theory has brought about in our attitude toward ani- 
mals. Formerly it was believed that there was an 
infinite gulf fixed between man and the other animals, 
and that the latter were incapable of thinking and 
reasoning, but guided themselves solely by instinct, 
Now that we know that the difference between man 
and the other living inhabitants of the earth is one of 
degree only, we take vastly more interest in the people 
clad in permanent fur and feathers than we formerly 
took in what we contemptuously regarded as mere 
beasts and birds. Last Winter a newspaper published 
at Rome in the interests of the Vatican opposed all 
organized efforts to secure humane treatment of ani- 
mals, on the ground that those who advocated such 
treatment were believers in heresies of all kinds, in- 
cluding the heresy of Darwin. The Vatican paper was 
quite right. Just in proportion as we grasp the full 
meaning of evolution we shall recognize our kinship 
with other animals, and cease to treat them with any- 
thing but consideration and kindness. 


Mr. Andrew Lang was one of the prominent speak- 
ers at the last Vagabond dinner, but he hs since 
written in-The Westminster Gazette deriding public 
dinners as “an odious survival of the primitive savage 
mysteries.” With all due respect to Mr. Lang, savage 
man was never addicted to public dinners. Like the 
other animals, his habit was to gnaw his bone in se- 
clusion if possible, and his only dinner speeches were 
in the nature of curses flung at other hungry men 
whom he suspected of the design of appropriating his 
dinner. Mr. Lang mentions as an instance of the suf- 
ferings which a man may be compelled to undergo at 
dinner that he was once placed between a New Huw 
morist and a deaf Socialist. Doubtless the New Hnu- 
morist forgot that Mr. Lang was a Scotchman, and 
endeayored to make him comprehend a joke. As for 
the Socialist, I fail to see why a deaf Socialist is worse 
than one who is not deaf. Indeed, it seems as if the 
former would be decidedly preferable, inasmuch as it 
would be possible to make remarks to him in regard to 
the true character of Socialism which he could not 
hear, and consequently could not resent. I once dined 
with a Socialist who expressed the opinion that all 
weak-minded infants should be killed soon after birth, 
If he had been deaf I could have asked him, “ What, in 
that case, would become of the future Socialist Party?” 
But, as he happened to be in the full enjoyment of his 
ears, I could not relieve my mind without marring the 
harmony of the occasion. However, I fully agree with 
Mr. Lang that public dinners are a public nuisance, 
They are fit only for dyspeptics with no appetite. Dys- 
peptics can go to public dinners in the hope that they 
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will be so seriously bored that they will be glad to 
eat as the only possible method of passing the time. 

Most men, here in London as elsewhere are supposed 
to know their own business. Therein most men differ 
from publishers. It would be conclusive evidence that 
@ grocer had gone mad were he to ask the Government 
to make the publication of a grocer’s advertisement 
illegal, but the other day one of the leading publishers 
of London appeared before a committee of the House 
of Lords to argue in favor of a bill forbidding the pub- 
lication. of long extracts from new books in the course 
of critical articles. Whatever may be the opinion of 
publishers, there cannot be the slightest doubt in the 
minds of all who are familiar with the business of ad- 
vertising that the publication of extracts from a book 
constitutes the very best advertisement that the book 
can have.” Of course, if a book consists of three hun- 
dred pages, and the writer of a criticism upon it quotes 
two hundred and ninety-nine pages, it would injure the 
Sale of the book, but quotation has never yet been car- 
ried to that length. The critic makes quotations in or- 
der to show the character of the book of which he is 
writing, and the theory that people will be satisfied with 
such quotations and refuse to buy the book onthe ground 
that they have read all that is important in it, has no 
Bort of justification in fact. In the case of two of his 
recent books Mr. George Moore published in the shape 
of short stories a long episode from each some weeks 
before the books appeared. I presume his publisher 
was filled with horror, but Mr. Moore was wise enough 
to know that by publishing the episodes in question he 
was obtaining the very best possible advertisement of 
his forthcoming books, and was actually receiving pay 
for the advertisement and thus saving money that his 
publisher would otherwise have had to spend by ad- 
vertising in the ordinary way. Whether Parliament 
will adopt the bill prohibiting long quotations is at 
least doubtful. How the exact length of permissible 
quotations is to be fixed it would be difficult to imagine. 
Certainly the passage of the bill would be a long step 
in the direction of the total abolition of criticism. Per- 
haps this would meet the view of publishers. They 
might even go further and ask for the passage of a law 
forbidding the publication of any kind of advertise- 
ments of books. Such a law would enable publishers 
to save the money that they now so grudgingly spend 
in advertising, and would, moreover, aid them in wrap- 
ping the publication of books in profound mystery 
and keeping the fact that new books are published 
from the knowledge of the public. Some of these days, 
when the X rays succeed in showing us the mental 
processes as well as the bones of men, we shall have 
an X ray photograph of a publisher’s mind, and a very 
interesting photograph it will be. 

Mr. Morley Roberts is, so one of the literary jour- 
nals informs us, about to write a novel dealing with 
theology. I doubt it very much. Mr. Roberts has been 
absent from town on a fishing expedition for some 
time, and I have not had the opportunity to ask him 
if the rumor is true, but I can hardly imagine anything 
more improbable than a theological novel from Morley 
Roberts. One might as well expect a strong, clean 
orthodox novel from Mr. Le Gallienne. Mr. Roberts is 
@ very clever and a very versatile man, and if he does 
not some day write a novel that will place him among 
the foremost writers of the Victorian age I shall be very 
much surprised, but theology is most decidedly not 
“his best holt”—to use the language of Oshkosh— 
and I shall believe in the existence of his theological 
novel when I see it. 

Dr. Conan Doyle’s “Songs of Action” have been 
well received, but nearly every criticism has contained 
the charge that his soldier ballads are close though un- 
intentional echoes of Rudyard Kipling. It is by no 
means certain that is not the highest praise which 
could be given to them. Kipling’s best barrack-room 
ballads are so absolutely true in the pictures which 
they give us of the British soldier that any one else 
who writes ballads about Tommy Atkins must either 
write the truth, in which case he will apparently imi- 
tate Kipling, or he must write what is false, and there- 
by gain the doubtful praise of originality. It is simply 
because Dr. Doyle has written well that he seems to 
have imitated Kipling. Some of his verses are admir- 
able, and there can be but little doubt that he will 


rank as high as a writer of patriotic songs as he already 
ranks as a writer of stories. 

The mere announcement of the forthcoming Harms- 
worth’s Magazine Ifas already had its effect in the sale 
of The Idler to a new proprietor. Messrs. Dent & Co., 
who bought it when it first went into bankruptcy, have 
certainly improved it, but they evidently foresee that 
people will prefer Harmsworth at three pence to The 
Idler at a shilling. The new purchaser may be one of 
those fortunate persons who are ready to spend any 
amount of money for the privilege of conducting a 
magazine, but I fear that the days of The Idler are 
numbered. Nothing next to the engines of a man-of- 
war requires such delicate handling as does a monthly 
magazine. For the lack of delicate handling The Idler 
has run down from a circulation of 150,000 to a circu- 
lation that is hardly worth mentioning. . 

The annual ladies’ dinner of the New Vagabond 
Club the other night was chiefly remarkable for an 
entertaining speech by Anthony Hope. Mr. Hope and 
Mr. Frankfort Moore, the clever Irish novelist, are by 
all odds the best after-dinner speakers in London. The 
dining clubs, of which the New Vagabond fs perhaps 
the best known, afford a striking illustration of the 
Englishman’s reverence for dinner in all its forms. 
Why a man should be unwilling to eat a quiet dinner 
by himself I could never quite understand, and the im- 

which the true Englishman attaches to din- 
ner is a still more profound mystery. The New Vaga- 
bond dinner would be entirely enjoyable were it not 
for the food and drink. One meets very interesting 
people at the Vagabond, and if the dinner could be 
abolished so that it be possible to talk to people 
instead of seeing them at a distance down a vista of 
tables and w nothing could be more pleasant. 
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But the reverence for dinner is ingrained in the Eng- 
lishman, and he is never so thoroughly happy as he 
is when he is eating dinner at one end of a great din- 
ing hall, and some one whom he admires is simulta- 
neously eating at the other end of the hall. Then he 
knows to its fullest extent the joy of dining with that 
person. 

Mr. Moore’s “ Evelyn Innes” has been received by 
the press with the respect due to an ambitious and 
carefully written book, but the general verdict seems 
to be that it is rather lacking in interest. It might be 
mentioned that Ulick Dean, one of the two heroes 
of the story, is a portrait of Mr. W. B. Yeats, to whom 
with another writer the book is dedicated. There are 
people who find the interest of a novel greatly en- 
hanced if they can identify any of the characters with 
people whom they know, or of whom they have heard. 
I can’t imagine why, but this is undoubtedly the case, 
and there are hundreds of readers who will find 
“Evelyn Innes” much more interesting now that they 
know that Ulick Dean is W. B. Yeats than they would 
have found it without that knowledge. 

I spoke last week of the sixpenny editions of stand- 
ard novels which are just now so popular with ocu- 
lists and spectaclemakers. Messrs. Sampson, Low & 
Co. have just published “ Treasure Island” in a six- 
penny edition, but they have committed the curious 
mistake of omitting the map of the island. It is possi- 
ble that “ Hamlet ” would be improved by the omission 
of the part of Hamlet, for there are irreverent per- 
sons who regard the gloomy Dane as the most de- 
pressing feature of the tragedy, but it is very cer- 
tain that “Treasure Island” without the map is a 
great mistake. We know from Stevenson himself that 
the story to some extent grew out of the map, and 
we know from our own experience that the map makes 
the whole story probable, and convinces us of the ex- 
istence both of the island and of the inimitable 
John Silver. I pity the man or boy who reads “ Treas- 
ure Island” for the first time in an edition without 
a Map. He will never know half the joy that the book 
brings to the faithful student of that delightful map. 


W. L. ALDEN. 


Ar? Copies of the Week 


The fact that- two or three of the larger up-town 
auction art rooms are holding sales of artistic furni- 
ture, bric-A-brac, and art objects this week, and are 
arranging for similar ones to come, shows a marked 
change in the conditions of the art auction business in 
New York. As a rule, these auction rooms close their 
doors at the latest by the 1st of July, and do not open 
them again until October, or, if they keep open, sim- 
ply have one or two men on hand to attend to custom- 
ers who may wish to arrange for sales during the next 
Winter season. July and August have until this year 
been considered absolutely dead months in the art auc- 
tion business, 

The reason for this change in conditions probably 
lies in the realization by the auctioneers of the fact 
that New York has become a Summer resort for 
wealthy people from the large cities of the West and 
South, many of whom remain here through July and 
August. The Astoria Hotel, perhaps, pointed the way 
in this regard to the art auctioneers by its arrange- 
ment of a Summer schedule of accommodation and en- 
tertainment, including a roof garden, a daily yacht, and 
an evening coach, for its out-of-town Summer patrons, 
and the auctioneers, noticing this and the crowded 
condition of the Astoria and other large hotels in Sum- 
mer, have presumably argued that people of means 
who patronize the large New York hotels in the Sum- 
mer might welcome the opportunity of securing art 
treasures for their homes during their stay here. The 
Fifth Avenue Auction Rooms are filled with a choice 
collection of old furniture, silver, and bric-A-brac, 
which is being sold at auction there, and similar sales 
are in progress at the Knickerbocker Auction Rooms 
in West Twenty-eighth Street and other up-town 
places, X 

The sign “To Let” which hangs upon the outer 
wall of the Fifth Avenue Art Galleries, at Fifth Ave- 
nue and Thirty-fifth Street, bears mute evidence of the 
final passing of these popular galleries, where so many 
fine pictures have gone under the hammer during the 
last five years. When it was decided in the Spring that 
the firm of Ortgies & Co., which has so long managed 
the galleries, should be dissolved, it was thought that 
they would be leased for a long period’ by the promi- 
nent art house of Charles Sedelmeyer of Paris, but the 
negotiations which were carried on between the owners 
of the galleries and Mr. Sedelmeyer seem to have 
come to naught, and it now looks as if they might be 
devoted to other than art purposes. The Avery Gal- 
lery, which occupies the upper part of the pretty little 
building, will still remain there and will be next sea- 
son, as formerly, under the direction of Samuel P. 
Avery, Jr. It is rumored in art circles that Edward 
Brandus, who has leased the large rooms fronting on 
Fifth Avenue, in the building adjoining the Durand- 
Ruel Galleries on the north, and which were formerly 
occupied by the Maison Blanc, will act as the agent 
of Mr. Sedelmeyer in New York next year. Mr. 
Brandus is now abroad, but will return early in the 
Autumn. 

It is not generally known that New York State 
supports an art school, which, although its classes are 
full, is not overburdened with applications for mem- 
bership. This school is situated in Sing Sing Prison, 
and gives instruction in drawing, architecture, color, 
fresco painting, and woodcarving to some fifty stu- 


dents. The course is one of three years, and only | 


convicts under thirty-five are admitted to member- 
ship in this school. The convict students evince great 
interest in their work, which is said to have a decid- 
edly elevating influence upon them. 

At recurrent intervals there appear in the New 
York newspapers stories of the discovery in out-of-the- 
way places, either here or abroad, of works supposed 
to be old masters. Rubens is generally selected as the 
painter of these canvases, probably for the reason that 
more students have.chosem to copy his works during 
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the past two centuries than those of any other of the 
old masters, and also because there is no catalogue 
raisonnée of his pictures. A New York merchant this 
week thinks he has secured both a Rubens and an ex- 
ample of the early English school in a down-town 
auction room for the respective sums of $14 and $12. 
During the past decade it is computed that no less 
than three dozen pictures supposed to have 
been painted by Rubens have been found or 
brought to New York for exhibition or sale here, and 
yet in no one case has the authenticity of any of these 
canvases been proved. The writer has himself been 
called upon at least eight or nine times during the 
past five years to examine and describe canvases which 
their owners discoverers claimed to have been 
painted by the great Peter Paul. The exploitation of 
supposed old masters through the medium of report- 
ers’ stories in the daily newspapers seems almost to 
have become a recognized industry. It is difficult to 
understand, however, why the industry should flourish, 
for it is rare that the advertising which these paint- 
ings receive secures a purchaser for them. Quite fre- 
quently they are very good copies of the old masters’ 
works, and the suspicion is growing that some one in 
Europe purchased or had made a number of students’ 
copies some years ago, and ts now endeavoring to un- 
load them.through the medium of auction rooms and 
in other ways upon Americans. As a general rule, it 
is safe to view with suspicion any canvas which pur- 
ports to be an old master and to have been obtained in 
some curious way. Rochester, N. Y., discovered what 
its owners or would-be sellers loudly proclaimed to be 
a superior example of Titian a few years ago. This 
canvas, which really had many fine qualities and was 
a superb piece of color, was brought to New York and 
exhibited in a Broadway gallery, where every effort 
was made to sell it for a large sum. Some of the New 
York critics at the time were inclined to believe that 
the painting was an authentic one, but the proofs of 
its authenticity were wanting, and the men in charge 
after a few weeks managed to pawn the painting for a 
goodly sum and departed. Its present whereabouts is 
not known, 

Word comes from Paris that the artists there are 
doing a good business with American picture dealers 
and buyers, and that if business conditions improve 
in the Autumn the importation of high-class foreign 
paintings to America will be unusually large. All the 
prominent New York picture dealers are now in Paris 
or London, and Mr. Blakeslee of New York is said to, 
have secured some rarely fine examples of the early, 
English school in London. 
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Fiction with Dramatic Quatities. 

There is a large quantity of fiction that is now be- 
ing read whose dramatic qualities have appealed to 
more than one writer of plays. If one stops to think 
of it, the idea will occur that nearly every book pub- 
lished within a few years, at all possible of 
dramatization, has been or is thrust upon the stage in 
a more or less conspicuous way. It is only necessary 
to mention a few pronounced successes to see how wide 
has been the popularity of the dramatic novel in iis 
transformed histrionic form. There are “ Trilby,” 
“The Prisoner of Zenda,” “An Enemy of the King,” 
“Tess of the D’Urbervilles,” “ Under the Red Robe,” 
“A Lady of Quality.” It is reported that in the first week 
after the appearance of Winston Churchill’s “ The Ce- 
lebrity ” no less than five worthy playwrights called 
on the publishers and requested the privilege of putting 
the novel in stage dress. In the meantime Mrs. Voy- 
nich, the author of “ The Gadfly,” is said to be dramat- 
izing her popular novel, which really contains extreme- 
ly strong dramatic situations, in which the priest Mon- 
tanelli and the Amazonian Gerama play star parts, to 
say nothing of the gay yet sombre, romantic yet log- 
ical réle of the poor little “ Gadfly” himself. To this 
list may be added Mr. Howells’s “The Story of a 
Play,” which is said to be at present in the hands of 
a well-known” playwright for production at a Boston 
theatre next season, and David Dwight Wells’s “ Her 
Ladyship’s Elephant,” whose dramatic qualities in 
farce-comedy are great, but the practicability of which 
is doubted, owing to the intrusive existence of the mon- 
arch of the jungle himself. However, the elephant did 
not preclude “‘ Wang” from being a success, and some 
clever playwright may yet get around her Ladyship’s 
beast or plant him pertinently on the boards before a 
laughing audience. 

The dramatic possibilities of the novels of the pres- 
ent era are extremely encouraging to all lovers of good 
literature. It means action in the originals; good, 
strong dialogue; description, whose possibilities in 
scenic effects are great. The best acting plays of the 
day come from these dramatic novels, and also—some 
of the worst. 

The success of a play drawn from a novel is as 
doubtful as that of the book was after the manuscript 
had been praised by the author’s familiars. Publie 
taste, whether in regard to literature or the drama, is 
the most wonderfully curious paradox in the world, 


Ghe Griple Graces. 


Three bright-winged spirits tend on Life— 
Fair Faith, sweet Hope, and gentle Love— 
Their potency ’midst earth’s sad strife 
It were superfluous to prove. 


Faith’s telescopic vision views 
The ultimate, to us unseen; 

While Hope attends us, and renews 
Light, when dark storm-clouds intervene. 


But patient Love—heaven-born, supreme, 
Has such divine, supernal power, 
That, like the golden, solar beam, 
It charms to joy e’en sorrow’s hour. 


‘Who would not seek these guardian guests 
To shield through Life’s perplexing way? 
Pledges are they, Heaven’s well-tried tests, 
That transmute darkness into day! 
+FREDERICK SAUNDERS. 
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’s Volume on the Study 
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Prof. Haddon has given us in the Sci- 
ence Series a volume on the subject of 
anthropology. The book, he says, is not 
intended for scientific students, nor for 
experts. but for the amateur ang for that 
delightfully vague person, the {fntelligent 
reader. The design. of the book is not 
merely to interest, but to stimulate in- 
vestigation and original work in a field 
where a rich harvest awaits the laborer. 
To this end Prof. Haddon has presented 
a collection of samples of the way in 
which parts of the subject are studied. 
‘At the outset the student is confronted 
with a division and subdivision of the 
subject into several departments, which 
include ethnology, archaeology, sociol- 
ogy, technology, religion, linguistics, folk- 
lore, and child Tife. 

“We have very excellent authority for 
the statement that the proper study of 
mankind is man, but for some reason 
this subject has been sadly neglected in 
favor of nearly everything else in heaven 
above and earth below, so that anthro- 
pology stands to-day as the youngest of 
the sciences. It aims to reconstruct the 
ancient history of man from the frag- 
mentary remains of the past which are 
from time to time brought to light in va- 
rious ways. Flint implements, fragments 
of pottery, obsidian knives, wampum 
beads, archaic bronze weapons, and other 
relics are rays of light that out of the 
darkness give us hints as to what the 
rank of man’s culture was in the earliest 
times, all of which is most interesting, 
but it would be still more interesting if 
we could find some way in which to re- 
cover what they thought and what they 
believed. Some progress has indeed been 
made along this line, but much more re- 
mains to be done before the speculative 
becomes confirmed knowledge. 

One of the minor details of applied an- 
thropology in our day which has become 
of considerable practical importance is 
that by which individuals are recognized. 
This absolute identification has hitherto 
been a great problem in criminology, but 
since the introduction in 1882 of what is 
known as the Bertillon system of meas- 
urement, it has become possible to iden- 
tify a criminal with. positive \certainty 
without the aid of photography, which at 
the best was cumbersome and uncertain. 
The utility of this application of anthro- 
pology and its methods to ordinary life is 
therefore quite beyond question, 

Efficiency, physical fitness, as well as 
analysis and classification, color blind- 
ness, and other things similar in charac- 
ter, are brought out by a modification of 
similar means, and point toward impor- 
tant results with the development and 
extension of the science. It is not impos- 
sible by means of future anthropological 
investigation and application, as well as 
by noting the hair and eye color, in con- 
nection with other characteristics, that a 
subject's fitness for a given career may 
be ascertained at a comparatively early 
age. Craniology, which to the outside ob- 
server appears about as uninteresting a 
subject as could well be conceived, has 
fascinated and inspired its votaries so 
that they are easily lured into more and 
more persistent and painstaking efforts. 
Enthusiastic work of this sort cannot but 
bear fruit, and in spite of the striking 
difficulties to be overcome and the 
meagre results hitherto obtained, will 
find some future worker who will be able 
to gather the present scattered threads 
and out of them all to weave a fabric 
that shall show not only art in design, 
but practical utility, the value of which, 
we cannot now even faintly realize. The} 


Prof. 


color of the eyes and hair, the size, shape,| | 


and development of skull, may come to 
be the important details of a vroper 
study of man, instead of mere circum- 
stantial details, as they have long been 
considered. 

A well-formed nose is a distinctively 
human feature. This fact is easily evi- 
dent if comparison is made with any of 
the monkeys, but the nose is a very vari- 
able feature in mankind, and includes 
types ranging on the one hand from the 
inferior snub through more gradations 
than would at first appear possible, to the 
more aristocratic Roman nose, and there 
may perhaps be something significant as 
well as occult, after all, in the suggestion 
sometimes met with to “ count noses.” 

It is an important truism that the com- 
monest objects, those around us with 
which we are daily most familiar, usually 
fail to arouse any interest as to their sig- 
nificance or origin. Travel is greatly 
beneficial in one direction, at least, in 
that interest is awakened in even the 
trivial matters of life, because of and 
through the diversity in their appearance 
from that which we are accustomed to 
gee at home. Those who live in Britain, 
for example, see carts every day, but is 
curiosity, as a rule, awakened as to their 
history or origin? Generally speaking, 
no. The finished product is accepted and 
left as found, without thinking that in 
certain places there still linger strange 
survivalsfrom the twilight of history 
which afford suggestive clues of the for- 
gotten stages in the evolution of the com- 
mon cart, the earliest history of which 
will perhaps always remain in obscurity. 
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‘most usual season for this sport. 


on their backs than upon his own; 
the pack animal marks the next stage 
of development. By and by it came to 
be discovered that an animal could draw 
much greater wefghts than it could carry. 
The antique Irish slide car sprang into 
being, from which, through the probable 
medium of a roller, we doubtless have the 
evolution of the wheel form, at first solid, 
then with spokes, from which the tran- 
sition from a two to a four wheeled vehi- 
cle was easy. The wheel form introduc- 
ing spokes was known in early Egypt 
and among the Greeks. Z 

The games of children as now played 
by them would not at first sight appear 
to afford a very profitable field for inves- 
tigation, but enough may be learned from 
them to warrant some attention being 
given to them. Such games have very 
varied origins. The tug of war was prob- 
ably a magical rite, and kite flying had 
apparently a religious significance. The 
origin of polo, as well as of tennis, is to 
be looked for in the Orient. Our playing 
cards and dominoes came respectively 
from Korea and China, and are both de- 
rived from the use of arrows for divining 
purposes. The cat’s cradle has an un- 
‘suspected antiquity and a very wide geo- 
graphical distribution. Its association 
with mythology in New Zealand is most 
interesting, and with the acquirement of 
additional material will furnish opportu- 
nities for additional investigation. 

Kites find a place in anthropological 
annals, and from them we learn that 
kites have often had important places 
among many nations and many peoples. 
In the Far East definite times were ap- 
pointed for this exercise, Spring being the 
Now- 
adays in Japan kite flying is practiced 
outside the city by both adults and chil- 
dren, one exciting form being known as 
kite fighting, the strings being covered 
with powdered glass, and curved glass 
fragments being attached to the tails of 
the kites. Probably we shall never know 
how the kite first originated. The place 
of origin was undoubtedly in Eastern 
Asia. Certain evidences seem to indi- 
cate that kite flying was a religious ex- 
ercise of certain people and that the kite 
may have been a symbol of the soul or 
spirit of man. 

The whipping-top has an ancient pedi- 
gree in Europe and is figured in the mar- 
ginal paintings of English manuscripts 
of the fourteenth century. The humming 
top and other forms followed. 

The chapter Prof. Haddon introduces 
on the singing, courting, funeral, and 
other games of children makes some 
progress toward tracing the origin of fa- 
miliar games as they are now played to 
original sources. The completed book 
awill arouse and strengthen the latent in- 
terect in the subject of which it treats 
that may be dormant in any of his read- 
ers. The contribution is timely and has 
popular treatment. - 


For Nature’s Own Sake.* 


During the past year numerous excel- 
lent works on birds, insects, and the oth- 
er animate features of nature have been 
offered the public, but books on the in- 
animate, sueh as clouds, waters, and fo- 
liage, have been few and far between. 
What a delight it is to go through the 
woods and over the fields with eyes 
trained to note the beautiful and inter- 
esting things that exist. on every hand. 
Most people hurry. along entirely obliv- 


fous of the wonders and beauty of plant 
| life, skies, and waters that are all about 


them in the country. Even the casual 
tbserver can nete many interesting 
things if he cares to indulge in a few 
moments of study. If a leaf of the ordi- 
nary milk weed be plucked, a whitish 
fluid, which gives the name to the plant, 
will be noticed exuding at thé fracture. 
Perhaps the same leaf will have on it a 
portion of an ant colony and the ants can 
be seen tending their cattle, performing 
military duties, or busy at some of the 
other multifarious labors incident to 
their industrious life. Such things, how- 
ever, are more familiar than the -wonders 
contained in the book of nature which 
Prof. Van Dyke has here opened for us. 
It tells of clouds, skies, waters, lands, 
shades, and foliage, and a passing glance 
at its contents will convince one that 
there are hundreds of natural phenomena 
all about us with which many of us 
have practically no acquaintance. Of 
clouds we learn that the meteorologists 
divide them into four-classes, the cirrus, 
the stratus, the cumulus, and the nim- 
bus. _These classes are subdivided into 
classes of composite clouds, such as cirro- 
stratus, cirro-cumulus, strato-cumulus, 
and cumolo-nimbus. These are the scien- 
tific names for certain cloud families, but 
the author does not as a rule resort to 
scientific nomenclature, as his work is in- 
tended for beginners in the study of nat- 
ure. Neither does he relate bare facts, 
but with the skill of a scientific traveler 
and observer shows us the beauties and 
wonders of nature all over the world. In 
his talks on lights, clouds, and waters 
he takes us to the summit of Mont 
Blanc, where we view the stars at mid- 
day shining upon the blue-violet light 
reaching down to the horizon; to Egypt, 
- 
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Stream; examine tides at the Bay of 
Fundy; look from Minnesota bluffs down 
over the Valley of the Mississippi; climb 
the Grampian Hills and admire the dark 
orange and cobalt blue colors of the 
grass ad stones in the vicinity of Lake 
Dhu; gaze out over the fair, undulating 
fields of Normandy. In t, this stu- 
dent of nature takes us to the remote 
parts of the earth, showing us the beauty 
of tree and leaf, explaining the forma- 
tion of great mountains, pointing out the 
mysteries of silent and rushing waters, 
and spreading out before us many of the 
beauties and-wonders of grass, flowers, 
trees, and shrubs. But, alas, with most 
of us these beautiful things in nature 
pass unnoticed if they come within the 
range of our vision. The days of obser- 
vation have passed, and in the hurry of 
life we go along the country paths un- 
mindful of the delightful and remarka- 
ble things with which nature is every- 
where adorned. Prof. Van Dyke has put 
all lovers of nature in his debt by pro- 
ducing this charming book, and we lay 
it down delighted with the many won- 
ders of nature with which we are here 
made familiar and with a firm determi- 
nation to seek nature in all her glory 
and renew old friendships while making 
new ones. 


Renan on the Apostles. * 


No theological writer of modern times 
has been more persistently maligned 
than the great French literary genius 
Ernest Renan. His enemies and critics, 
however, have been mostly those who 
have misunderstood him or would not 
read his writings, and it is interesting to 
know that a gradual reaction has taken 
place during the past twenty years. 
From being denounced as an agnostic, a 
blasphemer, and an atheist, he is now 
acknowledged by leading Christian 
thinkers as a devout and scholarly gen- 
ius. In Renan’s “Life of Christ” the 
course of events is traced to the death 
and entombment of Jesus. In the present 
volume the narrative continues by de- 
picting the scenes and happenings of the 
Saturday and Sunday immediately suc- 
ceeding the burial of Jesus. The visit to 
the empty tomt, the vision of Mary, the 
evening meal at Emmaus, the meeting 
of the disciples with Peter, all of these 
events are related in a simple yet charm- 
ing manner. { 

To Mary Magdalen the author gives the 
second place in the.founding of Chris- 
tianity. To her glorious vision of the 
risen Christ is ascribed a large part of 
the world’s conversion. A free criticism 
of the Gospels, pointing out the exagger- 
ations, contradictions, and discerdances 
of the accounts of the resurrection, is a 
feature of deep interest to the broad- 
minded student of Bible history. After 
the Passover season the disciples re- 
turned to Galilee, their old home, “ the 
broad lake and sunny hills where they 
had tasted the joy of the divine king- 
dom.”” More than 500 persons were soon 
gathered under the leadership of Peter. 
The author with charming skill depicts 
the ascension. After a sublime word pict- 
ure of the simple, devoted lives of the 
disciples, he tells of their visions, and 
finally explains the “illusion” of the 
mountain top where Jesus bade them 
“Go ferth into all the world and pro- 
claim the Gospel to every creature."’ As 
to the actual, visual facts of the resur- 
rection and ascension, history is discord- 
ant and uncertain. But the conviction of 
the actuality of such happenings was 
unshaken in the minds of those who 
loved Jesus. In less than a year (A. D. 
34) the Apostles returned from Galilee 
to Jerusalem, which now became their 
permanent abiding place. From here on 
the Acts of the Aposties are the chief 
source from which is drawn the material 
for the early history of the primitive 
Church. The disciples and brethren 
dwelt together in perfect harmony, and 
out of this early beginning came the 
Church. Their creed was “ Jesus is the 
Messiah, the Son of God,” and this creed 
rested on the strong argument, “ Jesus is 
risen from the dead.’”” Thaumaturgy was 
a special prerogative of the Apostles, and 
these miracles were of the same sort as 
those of Jesus and consisted chiefly of the 
healing of sickness and exorcism of the 
possessed. : 

The flame of the new faith spread rap- 
idiy. Joseph, Barnabas, Stephen, Philip, 
and many other Israelites became con- 
verts and soon surpassed the older disci- 
ples in activity and missionary zeal. One 
of the most wonderful missions of good 
of the early Christian Church was the 
elevation of woman from a position of 
degradation to a place of honor and 
moral individuality. Within three years 
of the death of Christ, His followers 
comprised several thousands, numbering 
most of the converts from the Hellenists, 
including men from Cyprus, Antioch, and 
Cyrene. From this time persecutions be- 
came more numerous, and many apostles 
left the Sanhedrin full of joy that they 
had been judged worthy of scourging for 
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Driven from. Jerusalem, Peter, John, 
and Philip became missionaries to Sama- 
ria, and the churches of Joppa, Lydia, 
and Caesarea soon flourished. The year 
38 witnessed the conversion of Saul of 
Tarsus, the greatest conquest of Chris- 
tianity. About this time sprang into ex- 
istence the societies of pious Christian 
women, at whose head was Tabitha, the 
mother of a household which will have no . 
end so long as there are miseries to re- 
lieve. 


The baptism of Cornelius the Centu- 
rion caused the first controversy within 
the Church, whose paradise of interior 
tranquillity had then lasted six years. 
The Church at Antioch formed the sec- 
ond stage in the advance of Christian- 
ity. It was the starting point of the 
Gentile Church, wholly disengaged from 
Judaism, the first home of Christian mis- 
sions and the grand propaganda of the 
apostolic age. It soon supplanted Jerusa- 
lem in importance and became the centre 
of Christian activity. It would be dif- 
ficult to tind a more thorough descrip- 
tion of the moral and social condition of 
the world than that contained in the 
closing chapters of this work entitled 
“General Condition of the World, A. D. 
45,” “Laws Affecting Religion,” and 
“The Future of Missions.” The author 
has portrayed that historical epoch in a 
highly colored style. For this strong col- 
oring in his writings Renan has been 
disparaged as an author of sentimental 
romances rather than as a historian, but 
for the thorough student jit will be safe 
to accept the verdict of the historian 
Mommsen, who stated that Renan was 
“a true scholar in spite of the beauty of 
his style.” 


As to the miracles and visions which 
form the tissue of the “ Acts,”’ the author 
evidently stands on the rule of criticism, 
giving no place to the miraculous in a 
historical recital because such facts are 
not capable of proof. The vision of Mary 
Magdalen at the deserted tomb, the vis- 
fon of the ascension, the meeting at Em- 
maus, the vision and release of Peter 
from captivity, and Paul’s vision on the 
way to Damascus are all explained by 
the author in a manner not intended to 
be detrimental to the welfare and ad- 
vancement of the Christian religion, but 
nevertheless he considers that they re- 
solve themselves into illusions. Many 
persons disagreed with Renan in his re- 
jection of the supernatural and the di- 
vinity of Christ in his “ Life of Jesus,” 
and a considerable portion of the intro- 
ductory “Review of Original Docu- 
ments” in the present volume is devoted 
to a consideration by the author of the 
position taken by him in therearlier work. 

Renan has written fearlessly, and while 
we cannot agree with all that he believes 
and here sets forth, yet we must admire 
the depth of his research, the honesty of 
his purpose, and the excellence and 
beauty of his diction. His works are une- 
qualed in their class, and will become 
more popular every year. No person can 
rise from a perusal of the present vol- 
ume without a more thorough apprecia- 
tion of the mission of Christ, the work 
of His Apostles, and the wonderful growth 
of the Christian religidn during the 
twelve years immediately succeeding the 
resurrection. The Rev. Dr. Allen, who 
translated and edited the work, although 
in his seventy-eighth year, has _ per- 
formed his task with consummate skill, 
verifying Renan’s multitude of citations 
and transcribing the wealth of minor ref- 
erences in a most complete and satis- 
factory manner. 


Where George Eliot Found a Story.* 


The Cheverels of Cheverel Manor were 
not Cheverels at all. They were Newdi- 
gates, or Newdegates, and Caterina’s 
real name was Sally Shilton. This book 
will tell you all about them and show 
you their pictures, too. When you come 
to think of it, this is one of the most re- 
markable books ever published. A novel- 
ist made absolutely unpardonable use of 
her knowledge of the private history of a 
respectable nobleman’'s family. She in- 
corporated it in one of her and a 
member of that family is so proud of the 
distinction conferred upon her by being 
used as a novelist’s subject that she has 
written a book to show where the mate- 
rial of that tale came from. 

The family was that of Sir Roger New. 
digate, and the novelist was George Eliot. 
The novelist's first noteworthy work ap- 
peared in Blackwood. It was there that 
she published ‘“ Scenes of Clerical Life,” 
which delighted the public by reason of 
their simple style, their unaffected feel- 
ing, and their air of realism. Of course, 
no one knew who George Eliot was or 
whether he had ever known such people 
as those depicted in some of his work, 
It appears, however, that the scenes, per- 
sons, and incidents of “ Mr. Gilfil’s Love 
Story,” the second tale in the series al- 
ready mentioned, were mostly real, 
Cheverel Manor was Arbury War- 
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svickshire, and Sir Christopher and Lady 
Cheverel were Sir Roger Newdigate and 
his second wife. 

It appears that the first wife of Robert 
Evans, not the mother of Mary Anne 
Evans, (George Eliot,) was one of the at- 
tendants at Arbury, where her husband 
was the bailiff. Mary Anne was born on 
one of the farms belonging to the estate 
and was frequently at the house. The 
result was that the girl’s memory became 
stored with the doings of the family, and 
it was not remarkable that she should 
turn them into material for a tale. This 
volume by Lady Newdigate-Newdegate 
consists chiefly of extracts from letters 
written by the Lady Cheverel who was 
Caterina’s patroness. They are enter- 
taining in themselves and they show how 
closely the famous novelist adhered 
her facts. 


Max Pemberton’s New Story. * 

In the prologue a young officer gives 
the key 
which lies at the base of this story. He 
is speaking of Kronstadt and her de- 
fenses. ‘“‘Observe the great bay into 
which we are sailing,” he says. “It is in 
the shape of a V; the mouth turned to- 
ward the Baltic, the apex toward our 
capital. Kronstadt itself is also V- 
shaped, but the mouth of the letter is 
now turned toward Petersburg, the-apex 
toward the open sea, Observe this clear- 
ly and you will see how the island, fitting 
into the neck of the gulf, becomes a vast 
and natural wedge which foreign ships 
may never pass. If they come by .the 
north channel, fhere is the great boom 
of granite which a hundred navies could 
not destroy. If they attack us by the 
south channel, there are the guns of all 
the forts, a tremendous armament, which 
would crumble cities to the dust. No, 
my friend, you may search all seas and 
you will never find another citadel like 
this. She is invincible, the terrible gate 
of my country. We call her the tomb of 
spies, for no spy has betrayed her or ever 
will betray her. She stands for all that 
is dear to us—our liberty and our free- 
dom. Her secrets are entombed in a 
heart of granite. He who seeks for them 
walks with death for his guide.” 

This speech is the introduction to the 
story of a spy. A young Englishwoman, 


who has a little brother to support, is- 


employed in Kronstadt, and she accepts 
an offer of large repayment to secure 
plans of the fortifications. Of course 
this young lady has a lover, a Russian 
officer, who, beguiled by her fascinations, 
gives her great assistance in obtaining 
the desired plans. Equally of course the 
famous Russian system of espionage 
finds her out and she is sent to a mili- 
tary prison. Her lover, who is torn by 
the customary conflicting emotions, ob- 
tains an order for her removal to another 
prison. Naturally he does not take her 
to that other prison but aboard his 
yacht, which immediately puts to sea at 
a twenty-knot gait. The yacht eludes 
one. man-of-war and then runs afoul of 
the whole North Sea Squadron. The re- 
sult is that the lover and his maid betake 
themselves to the Finnish Islands, where 
they lose the warships and for a time 
one another. 

Finally they reach London, where the 
lover is immediately entrapped by that 
wonderful Russian military police which 
in novels causes strange disappearances 
in the streets of London or New York 
and bafiles detectives all over the world. 
The girl suspects and tracks her lover. 
She demonstrates very thoroughly to the 
Russian officers that it will not do them 
any good at all to separate her from her 
lover, because she carries the plans of 
the forts in her head. She sits down ata 
table and draws them under the very 
eyes of the Russians, whereupon one of 
them says “ Haha!"’—or something of 
that sort—“I know what to do. Marry 
her to Jer lover and she will then be one 
of us and will keep our dreadful secret.” 
And so. presto! the whole trouble comes 
to an end. 

The story is not lacking in movement, 
and those who are fond of plenty of in- 
cident backed by mysterious Russian un- 
derground communication will enjoy 
“ Kronstadt.” Young authors, however, 
will do well to seek some other model of 
atyle. 


Crim: That is Political.* 

The editor of this volume informs the 
reader that M. Louis Proal is a Judge of 
the Court of Appeal at Aix and is a rec- 
ognized authority on the theory of crime 
and punishment. His first important 
work, “ Le Crime et La Peine,” was pub- 
lished in 1892 and was honored with the 
high distinction of an Institute crown. 
In that volume M. Proal sought to com- 
bat the growing tendency of criminolo- 
gists to attribute everything criminal to 
some sort of disease. He argued strongly 
in favor of insisting upon the moral re- 
sponsibility of criminals and the duty of 
the State to punish the evil-doer. It was 
not a pleasant book for Prof. Lombroso 
and his followers to read. 

In 1895 M. Proal published the present 
work under the title “La Criminalité 
Politique.” As Prof. Giddings notes in 
his introduction, the term political crime 
has two meanings. “ Perhaps the more 
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familiar one is that of crimes against 
Governments, such as treason, insurrec- 
tion, and rebellion. The phrase is used 
in this sense by the Italian writers Lom- 
broso and Laschi in their work “Il de- 
litto politico e le revoluzioni in rapporto 
al diritto, all antropologia criminale ed 
alla scienza di governo, (‘ Political Crime 
and Revolutions.’”) But there is an- 
other kind of political crime, one far 
more dangerous to the health of nations, 
and that is the kind perpetrated by Govy- 
ernments and statesmen to further their 
own ends. 

This is the kind of political crime which 
M. Proal discusses. His first chapter is 
form of po- 
about which many people 
on a very small stock of 
knowledge. After that he takes up as- 
sassination, anarchy, political hatreds, 
political spoliation, the 
iticians, electoral corruption, the 
tion of law and justice by politics, 
the corruption of manners. M. Proal 
throws the light of historical criticism on 
all these subjects. He has collated facts 
of the highest significance and has en- 
deavored to draw from them justifiable 
and instructive generalizations. He has 
critically studied the doctrines of states- 
men, churchmen, and moralists, and he 
has carefully examined public opinion in 
different nations In different conditions. 
The result is a volume in which a sig- 
nally successful attempt is made to prove 
that political morality is necessary to 
the welfare and progress of any country. 

Perhaps in no land on earth does such 
a book need to be read more generally 
than in our own. No land is more utter- 
ly at the mercy of political jobbery and 
partisan trickery. Some day the inside 
political history of the present war will 
transpire and we shall understand many 
things which at present seem incompre- 
hensible. But allowing that important 
topic to pass by for the present, thought- 
ful men in this country are every day 
growing firmer in the belief that the 
gravest danger to which our Republic is 
exposed is the deadening of the politica 
conscience. Political corruption has not 
completely mastered the people, yet the 
ridicule heaped upon men who dare to 
put the interests of the country before 
those of party shows that the mass of un- 
thinking people do not even recognize 
the existence of political criminality. 

Prof. Giddings calls attention with 
great earnestness to some of our polit- 
ical crimes, such as the ballot-box stuff- 
ing of 1875 and 1876 in the South, the 
Crédit Mobilier, the Broadway franchise, 
and the “ boodle” Aldermen and other 
well-remembered evils. Americans who 


litical crime 
talk glibly 


deplore the existence of debased feeling | ~ a al aie Sa 
1,600,000 COPIES HAVE BEEN SOLD, 


we. ALBATROSS wove 


among “ practical’’ politicians will read 
this book with deep interest. 


Stories from Dante.* 

There has lately come a flood of books 
recounting for the information of chil- 
dren the stories of works designed by 
their authors for adults. The Nibelung 
dramas of Wagner, for example, have 
been subjected to such treatment. In 
the case of “ Siegfried” the results have 
been tolerable, because “ Siegfried" is 
only one of the various forms of that de- 
lectable old fairy tale “The Sleeping 
Beauty.” But with “ Die Walkiire” and 
“Die Gétterdiimmerung” the case was 
different. The utterly intolerable rela- 
tions ofvSiegmund and Sieglinde could 
not be explained to children, and no 
more could the profound ethical prob- 
lems underlying the “ Twilight of the 
Gods.” 

This question naturally arises: Is it 
needful to explain these works to chil- 
dren? What is gained by making lame 
and feeble rehashes of great poems? We 
suppose the theory is that these epitomes 
will lead the children some day to read 
the great works from which they are 
made, This may possibly be true, but it 
seems nevertheless a great pity that im- 
mortal masterpieces should first be made 
known to the young mind through the 
imperfect medium of such books. 

“ Stories from Dante” is as well done 
as books of this kind can well be. It re- 
counts the inoidents of the poems in sim- 
ple and easily comprehensible language, 
which is not only suited to the young 
reader, but is far more suitable to the 
story than any attempt at fine writing 
could be. Perhaps no greater evidence of 
the majesty of the Italian poet's vision 
could be asked than the manner in which 
its pure beauty stands revealed through 
the medium of this plain prose narration. 
If this tends to stimulate the higher im- 
agination of the young reader then the 
book cannot be wholly without value. 
Yet it must be admitted that the narra- 
tion of the more appalling scenes of the 
Inferno {ts likely to give a child bad 
dreams rather than pleasant fancies. 

The worth of such a book must, of 
course, depend upon whether great poems 
like Dante's are suitable food for juvenile 
minds. High and elevating literature for 
the young is rather scarce, to be sure, 
yet such works as the Inferno or Milton's 
“ Paradise Lost"’ are surely better suit- 
ed to the adult than the juvenile reader, 
and in a prose reduction all the beauty 
a style and at gail must, of course, be 
ost. 


A Book for a Child.* 


The little red-cdDvered book under no- 
tice is intended to be read by children, 
and not to be read to them. It contains 
the stories of Columbus, Capt. John 
Smith, and Benjamin Franklin. It is 
written in just such a way that any 
child would understand every word in it. 
It always is difficult for the adult “to 
project himself into the mind and vocab- 
ulary of a child,” but the author, having 
ae experience in teaching, knows pre- 
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Mrs. Humphry Ward’s Helbeck of Bannisdale 


That this novel overshadows all but the 
very best of contemporary fiction goes without 


“ Certainly a re- 
markabie book. 
It grips one with 
tremendous 
force.” — The 
Boston ‘Budget. 


Cloth extra. 
Small 12mo. 


“ As a story the 
novel is of far 
more than usual 
interest.’”’ — Bos- 
ton Advertiser. 


saying.---The Dial. 


“It is written with great power. 
Mrs. Ward’s style is at its best— 
clear, fluent, suggestive of unlim- 


‘ited reserve, yet ample, stately, 


a style not often 
Th: Inde- 


almost luxuriant, 
met with in novels. 


pendent. 


“‘A magnificent and powerful de- 
lineation of character. One 
of the most dramatic and striking 
pictures of human character that 
we have ever seen. It is wonder- 
ful for insight, brilliant in state- 
ment, terrible for its truthfulness.’’ 
—Daily Eagle, Brooklyn. 


Helbeck of Bannistale. 


By Mrs. HUMPHRY WARD, 


Author of “ Marcella,” “ David Grieve,” etc. 


. . 


‘*A novel of suchi fidelity, tragic 
power, and spiritual beauty cannot 
fail of an effect more than tran- 
sient.’’—The Argonaut, S. F. 


‘*Tt surpasses most novels in 
mere interest, for one can hardly 
lay the book down. . . . There 
is great dramatic force, sympa- 
thetic and intelligent understand- 
ing of human nature and much fine 


description.’ ’—The News, Indian- 


apolis. 


“A convircing 
story that brings 
out the best of 
Mrs. Ward’s pow- 
er.--Evening 
Post, 


Two Volumes. 
Price, $2.00. 


“ft is Mrs.Ward’s 
greatest achieve- 
ment.”— The 
Portland Tran- 
script. 


HELBECK OF BANNISDALE. By MRS. HUMPHRY WARD. 


Cloth extra. 


Small r2mo. 


Two volumes. 


Price, $2.00. Published by 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY, New York. 


| “Albert Ross 


basa 
record that 
almost 


| lays in the 


shade the 
phenomenal 
success of 
‘Uncle Tom's 
Cabin.*”"— 
New York 
Ev'ng World. 
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two years of 
his literary 
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American, 
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Yankee Blade, 
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pa what are the mental eunditions at of 
children and their capabilities. 


Frankfort Moore’s New Novel.* 


Of course there are all kinds of novel 
readers, and equally of course there are 
many persons who will enjoy “ The Mill- 
ionaires.” There are many who will 
think that the constant employment of 
the middle initial in American names, 
such as Miss Lucinda G. Schynders of 
Chicago, Ill., or Mr. Isaac P. Newton of 
somewhere else, shows a remarkable in- 
sight into our American peculiarities. 
These same persons will doubtless think 
that Mr. F. Frankfort Moore shows re- 
markable acuteness when he avoids giv- 
ing his South African millionaire any 
middle initial, thereby contrasting him 
very cleverly with the American million- 
aire, who has one. 

What is this book about? In these days 
a man must not write a novel, as Scott 
wrote “Ivanhoe,’’ just to tell an interest- 
ing story and to show some interesting 
people doing interesting things. He must 
preach a sermon against some sin or 
folly of the times. Only such small fry 
as Conan Doyle, Stanley Weyman, and 
Anthony Hope write out-and-out ro- 
mances, Men with missions, such as that 
of F. Frankfort Moore, write only novels 
with a purpose. Mr. F. Frankfort Moore's 
“The Millionaires” is a sermon on that 
horrid degeneracy of the British nobility 
which leads it to give its daughters in 
marriage to millionaires of no ancestry 
and much trade. Most Americans are 
ignorant of the existence of this custom. 
They labor under the delusion that 
American millionaires are in the habit o 
purchasing | broken-down foreign noble< 


*THE MILLIONAIRES. A Novel.” By F, Seaah- 
fort Moore. New York: D. Appleton & Cu. 


“Delightfully stirring and irresponsible. The sequel, 
for a wonder, is as vigorous and powerful as its 
original, It seems to bring Romance to life 


again.”’ 
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which lays a spell upon you.’ 
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ing, and especially it is an interesting sequel, whic h 
is more than can be said of most books of its kind.’ 

Springfield Republic an: * Itis a question whether 
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men for their daughters. But they should 
read Mr. F. Frankfort Moore's novel, 
They would learn, that the average 
daughter of an English nobleman is a- 
slang-speaking, vulgar, rough-and-tum- 
ble hoyden, and that her whole existence 
is directed toward securing for a hus- 
band some American who has made a 
fortune from a patent laundry soap or a 
fertilizer, 

Mr. F. Frankfort Moore evidently be- 
lieves that he is a master of epigram, 
He throws epigrams around with the 
carelessness of a man who knows there 
are plenty more where they came from. 
And he is a master of nautical science. 
His pages bristle with yachts. One of 
them fs a sailing schooner, and she is 
illuminated with electric lights. Mr. F. 
Frankfort Moore neglects to tell how 
this is done. His explanation would be 

It would 


interesting. surely quite 
ingenious ab kin pist. " mies 





‘We are confronted In the present book 
with a most interesting personality. Mr. 
Decle, the author, who is also the hero, 
exhibited from his earliest youth an apti- 
tude for travel. Long before his major- 
ity he had visited Italy and Egypt and 
journeyed up the Nile. He was in Bel- 
gium, Holland, Germany, Spain, Switzer- 
land, and in the period between 1881 and 
1885 he made the grand tour of the world 
on a more extended scale than is usually 
followed by the ordinary globe trotter, 
visiting the whole of India, Burmah, 
Cochin-China, Cambodia, China, and 
Japan, besides paying visits to the Straits 
Settlements, Java, the Pescadore Islands, 
and ‘America. 

The French Government in 1890 in- 
trusted him with a scientific mission to 
Southern and Eastern Africa, and it is 
the result of his experiences on this 
journey that we have summed up before 
us in his “Three Years in Savage Af- 
rica.” This journey extended over 7,000 
miles between Cape Town, at the ex- 

“tremity of Africa, and Mombasa, on the 
eastern coast, a little south of the equa- 
tor. His object was to study the ethnol- 
ogy and anthropology of the interior 
tribes and nations of inner Africa. No 
one who has not himself journeyed in 
Africa can form any adequate conception 
of the difficulties that beset the traveler 
in that land or the dangers that lurk by 
the way. A thousand dangers are to be 
found on the right hand and as many 
more on the left hand. Mr. Decle and 
other African explorers like him must, 
however, suffer all these dangers and 
horrors. They have perils always with 
them and worse: Only a few men are fit- 
ted for African travel, but Mr. Decle ap- 
pears to have been one such. He risked 
catching typhoid by drinking from taint- 
ed pools and wells, and sometimes in his 
extremity he had to quench his thirst 
with liquid manure. 

The development of Africa, which has 
been great during the last four years, is, 
according to Henry M. Stanley in his 
introduction, as nothing to what it will 
be four years hence. With the advent of 
the locomotive in Africa it is probable 
that old things will pass away, and that 
all will become new. We shall prokably 
hear no more of such stirring incidents, 
disasters, and distresses as fell to the 
lot of Mr. Decle, whose journey will ever 
retain its unique character. 

On April 24, 1891, Mr. Decle sailed 
from Dartmouth and arrived at Cape 
Town in the middle of May. He was dis- 
appointed in not finding a place resem- 
bling Bombay or Calcutta, as he had 
expected. Natives in picturesque cos- 
tumes were also wanting. From Cape 
Town he passed through Kimberley, and 
from that point began his long journey 
toward the interior. With two wagons, 
one drawn by eighteen and the other by 
sixteen oxen, the journey was taken up 
and his real adventures began: The rain 
and the sand into which the wagon 
wheels sank to the axles quickly con- 
spired together as preliminary obstacles 
in the overcoming of which it was need- 
ful to outspan the team and shift 4,000 
pounds of baggage and stores. A regular 
shower of locusts and a plain on fire were 
incidental troubles to be overcome before 
Ramootsa, a spot full of real African 
life and color, was at last reached. This 
is a native village of some 12,000 inhab- 
itants, forming a part of the tribe of Ba- 
malati. These Africans are of a deep, 


bronze color, whose costumes have been’ 
somewhat modified by European influ-., 


ences and now mainly consist of a gray 
felt hat of European 
trimmed with feathers. 
covered with skins of various animals 
fixed to the left shoulder. Sandals at- 
tached in the Japanese fashion are worn 
by the men. The women, as a rule, wear 
the upper part of the body naked, though 
some few cover the breast with a piece 
ef calico fixed around the neck and fall- 
ing down to the waist. A kilted skirt or 
some skin bound around the middle com- 
Ppletes the outfit. The hair is worn short. 
The feet are quite bare. Some are * t- 
tooed on the face and some on the arms. 
These tattooings represent tribal marks. 

Africa offers great possibilities for the 
development of sanitary science. At Pa- 
lapshwe, whither we follow Mr. Decle in 
his travels, when it is considered that 
15,000 people throw their refuse near 
their drinking water, it is easy to under- 
stand how couistantly epidemics rage 
there. The daily death of over forty peo- 
ple there was not uncommon, but no ef- 
fort was even made to secure the resi- 
dence of a doctor among the people there 
nor to improve the conditions prevailing 
there and thus to decrease the frightful 
mortality. 

The only motto fit for adoption by an 
African traveler is “‘to be prepared for 
everything, to despair at nothing.’’ The 
real ‘“‘elements of success in Africa are 
founded on great patience, perseverance, 
and a philosophy proof against every at- 
tack.” “ How intoxicating, fascinating, 
and glorious it is,’ writes Mr. Decle, “ to 
travel in Central Africa! Sometimes! But 
when, at 10 o'clock at night, you find 
yourself in the open country in the midst 
of a whirlwind that almost carries you 


*THREE YEARS IN SAVAGE AFRICA By 
Lionel Decle. With an introduction by H. M,. 
Stanley, M. P. With 100 illustrations and 5 
Maps from original photographs, sketches, 
@nd surveys by the author Stamped tiger 
skin cloth. Uncut edges. Crown S8vo. Pages 

New York: M. F. Mansfield. Price, $5. 


manufacture,’ 
Their bodies ate 


ed to this, your only companions are two 
oxen and a wagon, and, to crown your 
joys, you have only had a piece of bread 
and a cup of milk throughout the whole 
day—why, then, you are apt to lose sight 
of the glory.” 

A curious tribe called the Barotse, in 
the Upper Zambesi district, first intro- 
duced by Dr. Livingstone, is described 
by Mr. Decle. Their King is absolute. He 
has a member of his Cabinet one whose 
only business it is to soothe the King’s 
anger. Personal freedom, strictly speak- 
ing, does not exist. Neither does per- 
sonal property. Children do not belong 
to their parents. One can buy a child 
for a trifle or what would buy an ox. If 
a slave falls sick on a journey and re- 
tards the march he is killed out of hand. 
The greatest crimes among the Barotse 
are any attempt against the King and 
witchcraft. The punishment most ir 
practice is strangulation, after which the 
body is thrown into the river. Crucifix- 
ion is rarer, but is sometimes practiced. 
Another punishment consists in tying the 
criminal’s hands behind his back, bindin 
his feet, and then having him stretch 
out upon the sand with his face to the 
sun. 

The natives believe in transmigration 
of souls. Superstition is universal, and 
belief in dreams is very strong. They be- 
lieve that at times both living and dead 
persons can change themselves into ani- 
mals to execute vengeance or to procure 
something they wish for. Polygamy is 
common. The women are betrothed from 
infancy and marry at an early age. The 
number of wives ranges from two to sev- 
eral hundred. The children are numer- 
ous. Twins are put to death, and the 
mortality among children is enormous. 
Owing chiefly to the lack of proper care 
more than 70 per cent. die before the age 
of five months, and for that reason if 
polygamy ceases to exist the native races 
will disappear from Africa. The weapon 
most in use is the assegai, without which 
a man never travels. Its use is exceed- 
ingly varied. Their manner of making a 
fire is by means of the friction of two 
pieces of wood. 

In some parts of Africa, notably at 
Atonga, the women ornament themselves 
with a pélélé. This consists of a piece of 
ivory about one inch or more in diame- 
ter, inserted in a hole in the upper lip, 
which projects so as to come above the 
nose against which it presses. It does 
not seem to interfere with their speech 
or even to inconvenience them. Fortu- 
nately (or unfortunately?) they do not 
know what kissing means, or else it 
might be very awkward. 

While at Ujiji Mr. Decle two or three 
times unconsciously practiced cannibal- 
ism. Rinderpest had destroyed the cat- 
tle and goats, so that exorbitant prices 
were charged for them, ten yards of cal- 
ico being the price asked for each. Young 
slaves, on the other hand, used to fetch 
only from four to six yards of calico, so 
that, as a considerable portion of the 
population consisted of Manyema canni- 
bals, children were often slaughtered and 
their meat retailed. Mr. Decle was thus 
served with human flesh, which he frank- 
ly states he ate with great relish, not 
knowing what it was. He further states 
that this meat had a fine flavor of veni- 
son, with a salty taste, one of the rea- 
sons why cannibals greatly relish human 
flesh. This meat is usually kept for sev- 
eral days, sometimes being buried, and 
when it is A point it is then feasted upon. 
A great deal of unsuspected cannibalism 
still exists in Africa, and in many cases 
the dead are unburied and eaten. Local 
public opinion is, however, against this 
practice, and in theory whenever those 
who have been guilty of it are discovered 
they are condemned to be burned alive, 
although in practice they are seldom de- 
nounced even on the clearest evidence, 
for fear of the occult power they are 
supposed to have and to exert. 

The present problems in Africa are 
many and enormous. A large native pop- 
ulation, densely ignorant and supersti- 
tious, under the pernicious but powerful 
influence of witch doctors, with no idea 
of morality, is to be dealt with and re- 
formed. It would not be good policy to 
suddenly and violently substitute Euro- 
pean ideas of jurisprudence for the crude 
but fixed ideals that have grown into the 
native mind for centuries. Before such 
changes are possible popular opinion, 
support, sympathy, and comprehension 
must be created and crystallized. 

The chief conclusions reached by Mr. 
Decle are “that Great Britain possesses 
the very best portion of Africa from the 
Cape to the Nile, that she alone has jus- 
tified her right to be in the eountry by 
developing every spot where the Union 
Jack has a right to fly, and she alone un- 
derstands how to colonize; and if one 
considers the gigantic work that has 
been carried out under the aegis of her 
flag within the last ten years in the heart 
of Africa, comparing it with the work 
accomplished by the Portuguese and the 
Germans, it will be found that England 
has, within these ten years, accomplished 
ten times as much as the Germans are 
ever likely to do within the next fifty 
years, although the German East African 
colony has already cost the German tax- 
payer more than the whole of the British 
possessions north and south of the great 
African continent have cost the British 
Government, 

But the greatest impression he received 


Mr. Decle sounds a warning note as to 


the pests of Africa, among the chief of | 


which he places rinderpest and the jig- 
gers. The latter is an insect of the flea 
family indigenous to South America, 
whence it was brought to Africa by @ 
slave ship. The jigger, (or Pulex pene- 
trans) is a small flea that burrows in the 
feet, choosing in preference the neighbor- 
nood of the toenails, and presently causes 
the most intense pain, often bringing on 
blood poisoning. Those only who have 
seen what damage the jiggers cause can 
fully realize what the prospect means 
fpr South Africa. e matter is most se- 
rious, and, as Mr. points out, steps 
should be taken t@ try and ward off the 
danger which, is the greatest curse that 
has ever affliéted Africa. 

In the form of an, appendix Mr. “Decle 
gives a vocabulary of simple words in 
some (seven) East African languages. 
The time for makingyexplorations such as 
are recounted in th® present volume is 
tapidly passing, and soon will have 
passed ertirely. The influence of the 
white races in Africa is widening more 
and more, and before such influence the 
simple, primitive, and characteristic tri- 
bal manners, customs, weapons, ceremo- 
nies, costumes, and individuality are rap- 
idly yielding. New vices spring up, and 
it may safely be said that the entire 
African population is not at all the same 
to-day as it was before the advent of the 
white man in the Dark Continent. 

The book is most interesting and read- 
able. It is a very valuable contribution 
to our stock of knowledge of a country 
and a people full of promise but not yet 
adequately known. 


One of Well’s Fancies, * 


The energetic and remarkably flexible 
imagination of the author of “ The Isl- 
and of Dr. Moreau” has certainly put 
into form for public entertainment more 
horrible ideas than any other imagina- 
tion now employed in supplying the mar- 
ket for imaginative wares. Mr. Wells's 
powers are not all confined to the horri- 
ble, of course. He has fancied and 
thought out many impossible things, 
which have been rather pleasing to read 
about. But it is in horrible ideas that 
he excels. ‘‘ The Island of Dr. Moreau,” 
for example, is full of strange power. 
Much more than “ The War of Worlds” 
is its vividly wrought fantasy worthy of 
a legitimate successor in the field of story 
telling of Poe and his literary prototype, 
Hofmann, of Gautier, (in his fantastical 
moods,) and Stevenson when he permit- 
ted his nightmares to control his pen. 

There is much of the same quality in 
“The Time Machine,” which lacks, how- 
eveg, one distinguishing trait of that 
famous surgical yarn—namely, ‘plausibil- 
ity. Practically speaking, one utterly 
impossible thing cannot be less possible 
than another. But Wells was able to 
give to “ The Island of Dr. Moreau” the 
touch of artistic probability, neverthe- 
less, and that touch is certainly missing 
here. “The Time Machine,”’ however, is 
worth reading, if you like to read im- 
possible yarns, and though there is 
scarcely an effort on the author’s part 
to make the queer invention, by means 
of which the inventor was projected into 
the year 800,000 of our era, seem likely, 
the narrative is smartly written, and the 
philosophy of the thing is at once obvi- 
ous (which is desirable when a story 
book has any philosophy) and interest- 
ing. 

In this distant era, Mr. Wells imagines, 
the efforts of man to conquer nature 
will have produced two races, one beauti- 
ful, useless, and dying, the other horrible 
but potent and predatory, neither human 
as we comprehend the word. None of the 
optimism of Bulwer’s ‘‘Coming Race,” 
none of the drollery of Frank. Stockton’s 
peeps into the future are here. Man in 
his best estate is absolutely without in- 
tellect, dwelling in gardens of exquisite 
flowers, in decaying communal temples, 
passing his waking hours in childish 
sport. Man in his worst estate has de- 
generated into a carnivorous beast, living 
under ground, clothing his beautiful 
neighbor, and eating him. The idea is 
spacious, and it is worked out with con- 
siderable power and ingenuity. The de- 
scription of the ruined museum of the 
arts, a relic of a vanished intellectual 
age, is masterly. 

“The Time Machine” is not quite a 
new story, though it has never before, 
we believe, appeared in its present form. 
It has close affinities with some other 
stories by Wells, in its relationship to 
the fourth dimension, in its descriptions 


of degenerate beings, in its pseudo-scien- 
tific character. It is good stuff of its 


kind. 


*THE TIME MACHINE. 
G. Wells. New York: 
cents. 
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y a matter of curious in 
but also of some historical impor- 
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were the first settlers of New Neth- 
For in many cases we learn there- 


ho 
erland. 


each child a permanent 

‘-eall-name,” to which the father’s name 
was added. 

In treating names of the first settlers of 


most every nationality in Europe, and, sec- 
ond, that during the eighty years’ war 
with Spain the United Provinces had been 
overrun by soldiers born in every corner 
of the Old World, and carrying with them 
names of their localities. 

The first name in the index used as a 
patronymic is the fathers baptismal name, 
with the addition of an “s” when a wo- 
man is to be designated, or of the syllable 
“sen” or “zen” for a man, meaning 
Aart’s or Aarend’s daughter or son, respect- 
ively, and had the father been an English- 
man they would in this case have been 
called Arthur’s or Arthurson. 

Coming to names which are still used to 
day, we have in Lysbet Ackermans the 
daughter or the wife of a tiller of the soil, 
or a husbandman. As the’ first English 
name we find Ackleton, perhaps intended 
for Hackieton, with the “HH” dropped, and 
meaning a place where the people hackle, 
or clean, hemp and flax; another English 
name, that of Addison, is derived from 
some connection with an adze, in obsolete 
English addice, and in Saxon adese. Jan 
Adely, sailor, may have been a Scandina- 
vian, whose name, a slight corruption of the 
Swedish word adelig, (Anglicé, noble,) may 
refer to his birth; but it may also be the 
corrupted Dutch word Adelaar, the eagle 
Whether Leendert (Leonard) Aerden de- 
rived his name from Mother Earth (Aerdé 
in Dutch) generally, whether it came from 
his occupation as a worker in earth, mak- 
ing earthenware, or whether he came from 
Shakespeare’s Forest of Arden cannot be 
decided here. 

Alders, the daughter of Aldert or Aldart: 
This Aldert is a baptismal name occasional- 
ly found among the Dutch of the eastern, 
more purely Saxon, provinces, and means 
“of all,” while Aris is evidently the Bible 
name Ares. The next name to be consid- 
ered, Aldrix, is so variously spelled, i. e., 
Alrichs, Aldrighs, Alricx, &c., that it is im- 
possible to say to what nationality the 
first of this name in America belonged; 
but we find in Swedish the name of Alarich, 
sve.led Alrik, and this fact, combined with 
the appearance of the first of this name in 
the Swedish-Dutch colony on the Delaware, 
points to him as a Swede. Francois Al- 
lard suggests, by his baptismal name, 
French nationality, but we come further 
on to AHard Anthony, supposed to have 
been an Irishman; Francois had, there- 
fore, only taken his father’s first name 
Henry and John Allen were English- 
men, deriving their patronymic from the 
old Norman Allan, but allen in Swedish 
means “ alone.” 

Backer, Baker, Becker, took their names 
from their occupation as bakers; Badger, if 
that was the name, because he was allowed 
to deal in grain from place to place, or if 
he spelled it Badgard, because he was the 
guardian of a bathhouse; while Baeck had 
something to do with a beacon, or he may 
have been a very tall man, whose head was 
always to be. seen in a crowd. 

Bagyn, Baguyn: Among the many relig- 
ious societies of’ the fifteenth, sixteenth, and 
seventeenth centuries there was one in Flan. 
ders whose members were called Beguins, 
not restricted, however, by monastic vows, 
and our Anthony was so nicknamed because 
of his connection with the order. Bamboes 
is evidently also a nickname, perhaps given 
to Hermen Jacobsen of the Index because 
he dealt in or in some other way had some- 
thing to do with bamboo. Bancker is not 
a banker, unless we use the word in the 
Dutch sense of sitting long on a bench or 
bank. 

The name Bayard is probably one of the 
oldest among the New Netherland names, 
but it is doubtful whether its bearers of to- 
day would be willing to accept the first 
being called by it as their ancestor. For, 
in the “Geste de Doon de Mayence” we 
read ‘‘ Renaud, li fils Aymon est en Baiart 
montez.”’ Baiart was the war honse of Re- 
naud, eldest son of Aimon de Dordone, or 
Ardenne, which at a dangerous moment de- 
velops a human intelligence and awakens 
its master by striking the shield with its 
hoof, and at another time carries Renaud 
and his three brothers. It is not told of this 
first Bayard that it could bark, and yet 
there seems to be no other derivation of the 
name possible than from the Italian baiare, 
to bark, unless we go further afield and 
say Bayard was one who stood around gap- 
ing, deriving it from the French bayer, or 
a crier, from the significance given to t} 
word in the Loir et Cher; but it is pos- 
sible that the name comes from the Swed- 
ish word Boyort, Boyert, a species of small 
Dutch vessel, which appears later on as 
Boyer. 

Beekman, o: the Man of the. Brook: This 
interpretation of ghe name was recognized 
by King James I. of England when he 
granted to the Rev. Mr. Beekman, grand- 
father of Willem, as a coat-of-arms, a rivu- 
let running between roses. 

Blau, blue, Blauvelt, the blue 
also. be translated into English as foolish, 
false, instead of blue. Seeing how the name 
of Blommert is differently spelled, we must 
conclude that the first of the name was a 
florist, and therefore was called Bloem 
aert. Blyenberg, or, as now spelled, Bliden- 
berg, is a glad hill; Bode, a messenger; 


*PASSAGES FROM “ NEW AMSTERDAM FAM- 
ILY NAMES AND THEIR ORIGIN.” By 
Berthold Fernow. Issued in the Half Moog 
Series. New York: G. P. Putnam's Sons, 
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Boeckstat, probably meant for Boeckstaf, 
a letter or character; Bogaart, Bogardus, 
an orchardist, and Boheem, a Bohemian. 

Bos comes from bush, meaning a wood, 
and Cornelis Boshuyzen from a _ bush 
house; Botsen had kicked or run against 
something; Bottelaar is the original of the 
English Bottler, now Butler, the man who 
has charge of and fills the bottles; Boulter 
would seem to be a corruption of the En- 
glish Bolter; Bout is in Dutch a bolt, a 
shoulder of mutton, a bold man, a quill, or 
a duck, and from these definitions we must 
apparently choose the origin of this name, 
as the English word does not lend itself for 
use as a patronymic, Bowers is probably a 
misspelled Bouwers, the builders, and 
Brackenbury, the borough of the ferns. 
Dirck Classen Braeck, or his ancestor who 
assumed this family name, came either from 
a@ braak, a pond, or from untilled land. 

Broeders and Broerzen are a _ brother’s 
daughter and son. The only word at all 
like the name Bronk’is the Greek Bpogxos, 
the windpipe, but it is not likely that any 
one would have adopted “his as a patro- 
nymic, but it is possible that the name 
grew from bron, the spring or well, into 
Bronck, to become our modern Bronx. 
Brouwer is now a brewer. Bruinsen, Bruy- 
nen, and Bruynsen have been explained be- 
fore, and in Bruyver we have a misspelled 
obsolete Swedish word for brewer. Bryn 
is a Swede, who lives at the edge or on the 
surface, and John Bugby probably came 
from the village (by in Swedish, bye in 
Danish) of the sprites (buka in Russian.) 

With the names beginning with a de, 
the Dutch-for the, we come mostly to nick- 
names pure and simple adopted as patro- 
nymics. De Backer is the baker; de Boer, 
the farmer; de Bruyn, the bear; de Caper, 
the privateersman; de Carman and Kerman, 
the carter; de Conninck, usually written 
without the de, King; de Coster, the sex- 
ton; de Cromp, the bow-legged; de Cuyper 
and Kuyper, the cooper; de Decker, the 
roofer; de Drayer, the turner; de Goyer, 
one who casts; de Graaf, the Count; de 
Groot, the tall man; de Haan, the cock; 
de Haart, the heart, but probably mis- 
spelled for de Hert, the deer; de Haas, the 
hare; de Hagenaar, the hedger; de Hooges, 
the high one; de Jager, the hunter; de Jar- 
din, of the garden; de Jongh, the young; 
de Kersausvaarder, the canal boatman, or, 
literally translated, the seaman . going 
through the daisies; de Kleuse, the close 
one; de Looper, the runner; de Meyer, the 
house or farm steward; de Milt, properly de 
Mild, the liberal man; de Peyster, the shep- 
herd, from thé old French form of paistre, 
for paitre; de Pottebacker, the maker of 
earthenware; de Potter, the merry jester; 
de Riemer, the saddler; de Ruyter, the rider; 
de Ryck, the rich man; de Sterre, of the 
star; de Visser, the fisher; de Vos, the fox 
or the sorrel horse; de Vries, the Frisian; 
de Waart, Waert, and Waard, Waerd, the 
tavern keeper; de Weerhem, probably mis- 
spelled for Weerhan, the weather cock; de 
Witt, the white one; de Wys, the wise man; 
de Yonge, the young. 

But there are a number of names begin- 
ning with de of French orfgin, in which case 
it means of, as de Foreest, or Foret, as 
written to-day, of the forest; de la Mon- 
tagne, of the mountain; de la Motthe, 
(Motte,) of the soil; de la Nooy, of the nut; 
de la Piyne, of the plain; de la Chair, of 
the flesh, but possibly this is meant for de 
la Chaire, of the chair; de la Vaal or Val, 
of the valley; de Marée and Mareest, either 
“of the salt fish” or “of the tide"; de 
Neufville, of the new city. Some of these 
French or Walloon names fo further afield 
and require more explanation. In de Honde- 
coutrie we have in the syllable hon, accord- 
ing to Valois’s Notice des Gaules, the Png- 
lish “‘ham”’ or “ hamlet,” while coutrie, or 
coutrerie, is the office of a sexton, so that 
the whole name would signify the place 
where the sexton has his official quarters. 

As it would become tedious to the reader 
to wade through the surmised, apparent, 
or obvious origins of names, we give hence- 
forth only the explanations most evident: 
Davenport has its origin from the French 
D’avant port, before the port; Doesbury, 
Doesburg, now Dusenberry, from the City 
of Doesburg, on the eastern branch of the 
Rhine, in the Province of Gueldern; Draek, 
the dragon; Droogestradt, the dry street; 
Dubo, (Dubois,) of the woods; du Four, of 
the oven; du Mont, of the hill; du Puys, now 
Depew, of the well, or from the town of 
le Puy, in the French Department of the 
Loire; Duyckingh, a diving man; Duyts, 
a German; Duyvelant, the land of pigeons, 
or he came from the Island of Duivelant in 
the Province of Zeeland; Fullewever, the 
fuller, weaver; Gaaljaard, the French gail- 
lard, a merry fellow; Gaineau (Gano) had 
something to do with a scabbard; Ganse- 
voort, from the geese ford; Hackins, in its 
various spellings, shows that it is the Eng- 
lish Hawkins. 

Although neither of the two Robert Liv- 
ingstoms appears in the Record of New 
Amsterdam, it may interest the reader to 
know that the name was originally von 
Linstow and that the family came from 
the Grand Duchy of Mecklenburg, whence 
some time in the sixteenth century a Lin- 
stow had emigrated to Scotland. Thence 
he was sent by the King as Ambassador 
to the German Emperor Matthias, in 1612, 
and when the last of the Linstow family 
in Mecklenburg died, about twenty years 
ago, there was discovered among his papers 
the copy of a letter written to his cousin, 
the Ambassador Livingston, inviting him 
to pay a visit to the home of his ancestors, 
Keteltas was @ bag for the kettle, and 
Kettlenuyn was a chicken ready for the 
pot. 

We come now to the peculiarly Dutch 
names with ten, ter, van, van der, and ver, 
the ten and ter meaning at the, the van, 
van der, and ver, (a contraction of van der,) 
of. Thus we have: ten Eyck, at the oak; 
ter Heun, at the hedge; while the vans 
have mostly adopted the names of their 
native places, some of them so small that 
no geographical handbook mentions them, 
but in probably no case has the Dutch van 
become, like the German von, the nobiliary 

for in the Netherlands, noble birth 
was always indicated by a title; besides, in 
thoso days of almost constant war, the 
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Dukes of Curland There are several ob- 
jections to this theory. Curland, the coun- 
try of the Kures, a branch of the Lithuan- 
ian people, was an independent possession 
of the Knights of the Teutonic Order, who 
Christianized that part of the world in the 
twelfth, thirteenth, fourteenth, and fif- 
teenth centuries. Upon the overthrow of 
this order by Poland, tn 1561, tt became 
part of that kingdom, and was only created 
a duchy, to be given as such to Biron, the 
favorite of Empress Anna of Russia, in 
1710, more than fifty years after the name 
van Cortland appeared here. The second 
objection is based on the social conditions 
of the seventetnth century, which would 
have prevented the scion of a noble family 
from becoming a trader; he could always 
find service with his sword in the various 
armies of the Thirty Years’ War. Then the 
first part of the name of Curland, or Kur- 
land, the Kur, is too much like the Dutch 
word Keur, the choice, to have been 
changed into Cort, short. Cortland is sim- 
ply “short land.” 

The name of van der Bilt, or van de Bilt, 
is taken either from the village of de Bilt, 
a suburb of Utrecht, or from the parish of 
Het (the) Bilt, in Frisia, or, possibly, from 
one of the Bilts, or narrow passages of the 
sea between the peninsula of Denmark and 
the island of Fuenen; van de Linde, from 
a town in Guelderland; van der Heyden, 
from a place in Holstein, or it may mean 
“from the heath”, van der Eyck, Kuil, 
Perck, Ree, Schel, Schuyr, Sluys, Smisse, 
Spiegel, Veen, Veer, Vorst, are purely local 
designations, from which the names were 
taken, as from the oak, the cave, the park, 
the sailyard, the bell, the barn, the sluice, 
the forge, the looking-glass, the fenn, the 
ferry, the forest. Van der Stighelen may 
have some connection with the Dutch Sticht 
er Diocese, and ven der Vin is from the 
fin of a fish, Van Dincklagen comes from 
Oldenburg; van Deventer, from the place 
of that name in Overyssel; Elsland is the 
country around Elsinore, on the Island of 
Zeeland; Hasselt, a town in Overyssel; Ha- 
gen, Hattem, and Harderwyck, in Gueldern; 
Huesden, in North Brabant; Imbroecken 
lies near the Zuyder Zee; Iselsteyn, in Ut- 
recht; waar (Lahr) is a town in the Grand 
duchy of Baden; Loon lies on the Maas 
River, in Brabant; Meppel, in Drent; Naer- 
den, in Utrecht; Wyck is a fortified town 
on a branch of the Rhine, the Vechte or 
Wechte. Malte-Brun says, in his System of 
Geography, that this river in the Nether- 
lands is of less importance than the Yssel, 
Issel, or Isel, to-day the branch of the 
Rhine called the Vechte. 

To close this article, it 1s only necessary 
to repeat that ver is an abbreviation of 
van der, and the meaning of the names 
Verbeeck, Verbraack, Verbrugge, has al- 
ready been explained. Verhage is van der 
Hage, of the bush or from The Hague; Ver- 
meulen, from the mill; Verplanck, of the 
plank; and we add the few names which 
reqnire translation, to wit: Visser, the 
fisher; Vogel, the bird; Vogelsang, bird’s 
song; Vos, the fox, and Joncker Vos, the 
son of a Baron Vos; Vredenburgh, borough 
of peace; Vries, the Frisian; Waecker, the 
watchman; Waldman, the man of the for- 
est; Wandel, probably an abbreviated Wan- 
derlar, the walker; Wantenaar, the rigger; 
Webber, the weaver; Wisselpenningh, 
change the penny; and finally, Wyt Straat, 
either a wide street or a badly written Uyt 
Straat, outside street. 
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Sale of Engravings. 

A remarkable collection of mezzotints, 
portraits, and engravings has been sold by 
Christie, Manson & Woods. The most im- 
portant were: After J. L. E. Melissonier, 
“La Confidance,” by H. Vion, 26 guineas; 
“Piquet,” by <A. Boulard, 24 guineas; 
“ Portrait of the Sergeant,” by J. Jacquet, 
-40 guineas; “1807,” by the same, 60 guin- 
eas, all remarque proofs signed by painter; 
and “ 1814," by J. Jacquet, artist’s proof, 31 
guineas, all purchased by Messrs.Tooth. In 
the “Cries of London” series by F. Wheat- 
ley there were “ Strawberries,” by Vendra- 
mini, 29 guineas; ““Do You Want Any 
Matches?" by A. Cardon, 24 guineas, and 
“ Turnips and Carrots, Ho!’ by T. Gaugain, 
68 guineas, all printed in colors. Mrs. Jor- 
dan as “ Hypolita,” after Hoppner by J. 
Jones, first state, 44 guineas; the same as 
“The Romp,” after G. Romney, in colors, 
22 guineas; Lady Grey and Children, after 
lawrence by S&S. Cousins, proof, 35 
guineas; Louisa, Lady Stormont, after 
Romney by J. R. Smith, first state, 40 guin- 
eas; Mrs. Pelham feeding chickens, after 
Reynolds by W. Dickinson, a fine impres- 
sion with untrtmmed margins, 425 guineas, 
the record price for this engraving; ‘“‘ The 
Months,” after W. Hamilton, R. A., by Bar- 
tolozzi, the set of twelve, in colors, £80; 
“The Gamesters,” after Peters by W. 
Ward, in colors, 33 guineas; Lady Hamilton 
as a “ Bacchante,” after Reynolds by J. R. 
Smith, in colors, 51 guineas; Lady Hamilton 
as “ Nature,” after Romney by H. Meyer, 
in colors, 56 guineas; “‘Haymakers’”’ and 
“ Compassionate Children,” after J. Ward 
and by W. Ward, in colors, the pair, 30 
guineas; “The Story of Letitia,” after G. 
Morland by J. R. Smith, in colors, the set of 
five, 54 guineas, and “St. James's Park,” 
and “ A Tea Garden,” after the same by F. 
D. Soiron, in colors, 65 guineas. 


Corporation Art Galleries, 


Would we ever get up a loan collection 
under the auspices of the Corporation of 
New York? An exhibition of pictures 
has just been made in London, and on 
the committee are to be found the names 
of all the distinguished civic personages, 
beginning with the Right Hon. H. D. Da. 
vies, M. P., Lord Mayor,~the Aldermen, 
their deputies, and just a sufficient num- 
ber of art authorities to keep matters 
straight. The corporation art gallery is 
an exhibition of a remarkable character. 

The collection is devoted to painters of 
the French school. The catalogue begins 
with Adan and concludes with Watteau. 
There are the works of Bastien Lepage, 
Rosa Bonheur, Boucher, Bouguereau, 
Cabanel, Corot, Courbet, Daubigny, De- 
camps, Delaroche, Detaille, Dupré, Fra- 
gonard, Géréme, Greuze, Isabey, Lancret, 
Meissonier, Mignard, Millet, Moreau, Pu- 
vis de Chavannes, Raffet, Rousseau, Ary 
Scheffer, Troyon, Watteau, and many 


the Corporation of London states with 
becoming pride that not less than 1,848,- 
845 persons have visited the picture gal- 
lery since 1890, : 


FacisAb utOurCountry 


Mr. Gannett’s Interesting New Vol- 
ume for an E: gl sh Compen- 
dium of Geography.* 

An ably compiled, smoothly written, 
and interesting volume is this account of 
our country, from every conceivable 
point of view. The author is an Ameri- 
can, to be sure, ard one who knows his 
country so well must love it; but the 
publisher is English, there is no Ameri- 
can reprint, and not even an American 
price is placed on the book, its market 
value being announced by the publisher 
as 15 shillings, (about $3.75,) an unusual- 
ly large sum to ask for a duodecimo of 
less than 500 pages, though this is worth 
it. We could not expect a more truthful 
or gratifying account of our history and 

resources than this from any source. 

In a “ general view” Mr. Gannett con- 
siders first the topography of the United 
States, its natural wonders, its moun- 
tains, valleys, lakes, and rivers; and 
then proceeds with chapters on the cli- 
mate, the rainfall, the fauna and flora, 
the geology, and mineral resources. 
These subjects are all treated of in a 
thorough and intelligent way, and in sim- 
ple language, and they occupy 150 pages. 
In discussing the population of the 
United States, (having no later computa- 
tions than the census of 1890,) Mr. Gan- 
nett is particularly interesting. The bug- 
aboo of a “negro problem” he dismisses 
with a few wise words. The negroes do 
not increase in numbers nearly so rapid- 
ly as the whites. His account of the 
Mormons is particularly clear, moderate, 
and compact. Concerning the National 
mortality he says: 


“In most parts of the United States there 
is no registration of deaths. It is only in 
the States of Connecticut, Delaware, Dis- 
trict of Columbia, Massachusetts, New 
Hampshire, New Jersey, New York, Rhode 
Isiand, and Vermont, and in a number of 
the large cities that there is any adequate 
registration of deaths. The census at- 
tempts, every ten years, to obtain a count 
of the deaths which occurred during the 
census year, but with very indifferent suc- 
cess. It has been estimated from the in- 
complete returns, however, that the death 
rate of the country is not far from 18 per 
1,000, which is a very low death rate as 
compared with most European nations. 
Among the negroes the death rate is much 
higher than among the whites; indeed, in 
the registration cities it Is known to be very 
nearly double that of the whites. In the 
country the difference is’ probably not as 
great, owing to the fact that rural condi- 
tions are better suited to the negro than 
are urban conditions; still all the facts at 
hand warrant the conclusion, as stated 
above, that the negro death rate is much 
higher than that of the whites. The death 
rate of the foreign born is also greater than 
that of the native whites.” 


Of the foreign-born population he says: 


“Among the foreign born illiteracy is 
nearly three times as prevalent as among 
the native whites. * * * The foreign-born 
element is responsible for a large propor- 
tion of the crime committed in the United 
States, their degree of criminality being 
more than double that of the native whites. 


But in considering the extent and va- 
riety of crithe in this complex communi- 
ty he says: 


“The extent of crime In any community 
as measured by the number of commit- 
ments or 9f prisoners in confinement at any 
one time must be qualified by some knowl- 
edge regarding the moral status of the com- 
munity... In some communities things are 
regarded as crimes which are merely winked 
at in other communities. Among certain 
Indian tribes horse-stealing, if from a mem- 
ber of some other tribe, is the highest of 
virtues. In the Western United States 
among white people not many years ago 
this same crime was punishable by death, 
and that without form of trial. In those 
days one might kill a man and get off scot 
free, but to steal his horse was a capital 
crime.” 


Of religion in the United States this 
student of his country ahd its customs 
says: a 

“Entire freedom in all questions of re- 
Nglous faith is established by the laws of 
the United States, although the origin and 
consequent history of the Nation proclaim 
its eesentially Christian character. While 
it ir true that no mention of a Supreme Be- 
ing or of the Christian religion occurs in 
the Constitution, it must be inferred that 
its framers regarded these as established 
facts, as the General Government and the 
Government of the several States distinct- 
ly recognize in their official acts Christian- 
ity in its various forms as the religion of 
the country. * * * The total number of 
church communicants in the country in 1800 
was 20,661,046. This is more than one-third 
of the population and more than one-half of 
the number of inhabitants over ten years 
of age. * * The Catholics are by far 
the most powerful body numerically in the 
country, numbering about one-third of all 
church members; and in their strongholds 
they are more numerous thanall other de- 
nominations together. This is the case in 
Massachusetts, Rhode Island, Connecticut, 
and New Ycrk, where they are mainly com- 

sed of Irish and French Canadians. It 

the case in New Mexico, Arizona, Cali- 
fornia, Nevada, and Colorado, where the 
are made up of people of Spanish bl < 
Similarly in Louisiana, which is inhabited 
largely by people of French descent.” 


Mr. Gannett clearly underestimates the 
number of Jews in this country when he 
places it at 130,000, but the exact fig- 
ures are not obtainable. Of the insane 
and weak-minded he says: 


“The numbers of these classes have been 
reported census after census, and each time 
the ~s show a decided increase over 
those of the 


previous census, indicating on 
their face a rapid increase fe t num- 
bers of these ‘ defectives.’ he 


fact S 


however, that the figures are not at 
ve upon this point. It is well known 
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CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS 


PUBLISH TO-DAY: 
SOCIAL ELEMENTS 


Institutions, Character, Progress. By 
CHARLES R. HENDERSON, Ph. D., Pro- 
fessor of Sociology in the University 
of Chicago. 8vo, $1.50 met. 


In this book Dr. Henderson treats of 
the social conditions and problems as they 
exist in the representative centres of the 
United States, the most profitable methods 
of sociological study, and the means at 
hand with which to improve the general 
situation. The study is centred around 
the Public Schools as an influence, and its 
aim is to furnish an intelligent basis for 
organized work among the different 
classes of society. 


A STUDY OF 
ENGLISH PROSE WRITERS 


By J. SCOTT CLARK, A. M., Professor 
of English in Northwestern Univer- 
Sity. 8vo, 900 pages, $2.00 net. 


This unique book presents a ‘‘ scientific 
method” of studying the great writers, 
devised by its author after long experi- 
ence in teaching, and tested for years in 
his classroom. it is a study of rather 
than about the masters of English prose, 
mainly through citations of the most au- 
thoritative published criticism on each 
writer, with analyses of the styles of the 
various authors. These analyses are so 
arranged as to exhibit the central charac- 
teristic of each author, and are supple- 
mented by exhaustive bibliographies. 


THE REPUBLIC OF PLATO 


With Studies for Teachers. By WILL- 
LIAM LOWE ByRAN, Ph. D. Professor 
of Philosophy in Indiana University, 
and CHARLOTTE LOWE ByRAN, A. M. 
12mo, $1.25 met. 


not to ex- 
but 


The aim of this manual is, 
ploit the whole significance of Plato, 
to direct the attention of teachers to some 
of his simple and central thoughts about 
education and about life. A former and 
larger volume by the same authors, en- 
titled *‘ Plato the Teacher,”’ has been very 
widely used. 


| 


*.* Sold by all booksellers, or sent, postpaid, by 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS ¢ 


153-157 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
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that each succeeding census has been able 
to obtain fuller figures regarding these 
classes than its predecessor, and to that 
fact rather than to any increase in the ab 
‘solute number of these people is to be at- 
tributed the increase in the figures. Still, 
although these are facts well known to most 
persons of intelligence, we constantly see 
articles in the magazines concerning the in- 
creising prevalence of insanity, blindness, 
or other congenital defects, quoting the 
census figures as authority.’ 


Of important social phenomena in our 
Republic Mr. Gannett remarks: 


“One feature of the social life of Amert- 
cans which strikes the average European 
at once on visiting the country is the free- 
dom in the relations between the sexes, 
and the standing of woman in comparison 
with that of man. In most European coun- 
tries the man is the unquestioned head of 
the household; in the United States the 
head is a double one, the husband and wife 
apparently being associated in equal part- 
nership. In France this sort of partnership 
exists between husband and wife, and there 
it relates not only to the home life but 
to business as well. In the United States 
{the latter is not the case.~ The bailiwick 
of each of the partners is pretty clearly 
defined, that of the husband embracing the 
rejJations of the household with the busi- 
néss world, while the wife ts supreme in her 
own home, managing the housekeeping prac- 
tieally without supervision. In a «certain 
way, too, she is the social head of the 
house. 

“The freedom of young girls in their re- 
lations with the opposite sex is something 
surprising to Europeans The American 
girl dispenses with a chaperon on most of 
those occasions wherein a European con- 
siders such an appendage absolutely neces- 
sary. The American girl, through her edu- 
eation and training, is free and independ- 
ent, and ts perfectly competent to take care 
ef herself. She knows what is proper and 
right, and acts accordingly. 

“There is no nominal rank in the coun- 
try, but there is division into social 
classes, which here depend upon wealth, 
upon education, or upon ancestry. In some 
cities these classes are sharply defined, as 
in most of the old Bastern cities, particu- 
larly those of New England and Pennsyl- 
vania; while in the Western cities and also 
in the capital the lines between the classes 
are loose and easily pxssed. In the new 
towns of the West one finds the best society 
made up of all sorts of people from top to 
bottom of what is generally denominated 
the social scale. ashington is, of ne- 
cessity, similar to these places, since its 
population is drawn from all parts of the 
country, indeed from all parts of the world, 
and is continually shifting and changing 
with the changes of a‘iministration.” 


Mr. Gannett considers our social pecn- 
Narities with such infinite patience and 
fullness of detail that he even enters into 
the relations of “ cottagers”’ and “ board- 
ers” at watering places. The second half 
of his book contains chapters on the 
great citles, the Indians and their re- 
mains, the extent and area of the Re- 
public, the history of North America, our 
form of Government, our agriculture, 
manufactures, transportation and com- 
merce, and on Alaska. The volume is 
richly illustrated and the pictures help 
the reader to understand the whole coun- 
try, for the subjects include the Yellow- 
stone as well as the Brooklyn Bridge 
Mount St. Elias as well as the Great Dis- 
mal Swamp, the Pueble of Taos, New 
Mexico, as well as Randolph Street, Chi- 
cago. There are sixteen new and excel 
lent maps, and a good index. 





Howard in Dresden. 

’ or nearly a score of years Blanche Willis Howard 
has not only held a secure position in American lit- 
erature, but has enjoyed that very. rare privilege of 
pleasing both the critics and the public. Yet, to ac- 
complish this she has not conspired with the press 
agent or the interviewer; she has been neither the 
Queen’s favorite novelist nor the prophet of a new 
Utopia. In fact, she has lived, during the greater part 
of the time, quite remotely in Europe, and her books 
have appeared from time to time with no flourish of 
trumpets, without so much as a photograph of the 
author. In spite of which she is, perhaps, with the single 
exception of Mr. Henry James, the only American 
novelist who has found a long exile and a firm hold 
upon the American public at all compatible. 

Notwithstanding the dearth of newspaper para- 
graphs anent her biography, most American readers 
know the auther of “One Summer” as Mme. von 
Teuffel, and, realize that, while she is a loyal New 
England woman, her home has been for many years 
in Germany, In order, for the benefit of THe Satur- 
pay Review or Books anp Art, to swell the slender 
store of facts, I visited Munich a few days since and 
interrupted Mme. von Teuffel’s work long enough to 
chat with her, delightfully, of many things, 

One no sooner enters Munich, curiously beautiful 
old city that it is, than one recognizes the same subtle 
flavor that has lent so great a charm to Blanche Wil- 
lis Howard’s later works, particularly her single short 
stories and her book, “Seven on the Highway.” The 
truthfulness of these sharply etched pictures of hers 
is indisputable, once one has felt that peculiar blend- 
ing of mediaeval angularity and modern expansive- 
ness, characteristic of Bavarian Munich. And it has 
a wonderful stimulus, this sunny, Old World atmos- 
phere, with, on the one hand, its academic repose, on 
the other its close and sympathetic connection with 
the nerve circles of modern life, and, permeating and 
coloring all like the time stain on some old tapestry 
or carving, that catholicism which holds the ingenuous 
Bavarians as firmly to-day as it did hundreds of years 
ago. It is an atmosphere which compels and fasci- 
nates, which would tinge any work produced within it. 

Munich, however, is only one of the many homes 
of the writer of “Seven on the Highway,” and her 
outlook here, upon one of the most quiet parts of the 
city, with Ludwig I.’s towering obelisk close at hand, 
the art galleries and the university not far distant, 
she exchanges periodically for Paris, London, Guern- 
sey—a favorite spot—or the Orient. For Mme. von 
Teuffel’s literary penates are singularly adaptable. 
“Given a-theme, a certain amount of seclusion, my 
swan pen and my typewriter, and I can do my work— 
such as it is!—almost anywhere,” is her confession 
of her own very simple requirements. Her tempo- 
rary home life in Munich, which is simple and charm- 
ing, is spent in the company of her sons, and in an at- 
mosphere vibrant with her own magnetic personality. 
There exists, by the way, an unusually beautiful re- 
fationship between Mme. von Teuffel and her sons, 
whose devotion to her is very remarkable. The best 
things that the city has to give are, in fullest meas- 
ure, at her disposal. The most valued lectures of the 
university are open to her as guest—for in Germany 
women must still enter a university by the side door 
and content themselves with Mme. von Teuffel’s wise 
reflection that, with so much within,’ it is foolish to 
quibble over the manner of one’s’ ‘admission. So- 
cially Munich offers the charm of a circle that in- 
cludes artists and littérateurs of many nation- 
alities, and which recognizes as its moving 
spirit the poet and critic, Paul Heyse, who is an old 
and intimate friend of Mme. von Teuffel’s, Apropos 
of this side of her life, it ought to be said that Mme. 
von Teuffel is quite the delightful and brilliant con- 
versationist which one would expect her to be. The 
humor whch is so much a part of her writing is char- 
acteristic of her under all circumstances. With all 
this, she is persistently industrious, and her days— 
long, delightful German days they are, which always 
seem to contain twice as many hours as ones at home— 
are almost invariably spent in writing for that Amer- 
ican public which ghe never sees or hears. 

As we walked through that beautiful park which 
Munich has called her English Garden, I learned of 
Mme. von Teuffel’s passion for all varieties of outdoor 
life. While she delights above al] in the sea and its 
pleasures, for life inland and in a town there are also 
compensations, chief among which is the wheel. While 
she is the most enthusjastic of bicyclists, she reserves 
some of ‘hher energies for riding and walking, and by 
no means scorns indoor athletics. Swimming she 
practices constantly, and in this sport maintains a 
prestige which few women can rival. To be able to 
swim easily two miles at a stretch is no ordinary ac- 
complishment for a woman, and it is evident Mme. von 
Teuffel prides herself far more upon this feat than 
upon any of her literary successes, 


Blanche Willis 


One realizes that one has indeed found an excep- 
tign to the American temper and the American literary 
method, when one learns that the author of “ Guenn” 
does not choose her surroundings with regard to their 
availability as “copy.” At home we may consider 
it altogether legitimate, even commendable, to ruin our 
clothes and our tempers in the search for the untold 


a Mr. Stephen Crane would readily permit himself, is 
repugnant. She adopts, rather, the more natural atti- 
tude of letting her stories seek her, and remodeling 
them, artist fashion, as they come. , 

“T go about among the German peasants and work- 
ing people and fishermen on the Baltic, and mountain- 
eers in the Tyrol,” she admitted, “But with no ulte- 
rior motive, and certainly not with a notebook in 
my hand. Sooner or later, they are apt to tell me their 
stories, I suppose, because they feel my human sym- 
pathy and interest, I like them and they perceive 
it, But I do not pursue or lie in wait for them, and 
I do not catechise them.” 

Which is quite consistent with Mme. von Teuffel’s 
further point of view, that the Germans, or, for that 
matter, the Americans, are of interest to the writer 
or philosopher, first and last, as human beings; and 
that to study them merely with reference to their ex- 
ternal differences from other nationalities is super- 
ficial and unprofitable. 

Of books and their makers Mme. von Teuffel said 
many a good and pertinent thing. One notes in her 
that fine catholicity of taste which is so rare that one 
distrusts it at first appearance, This is but the mask 
of tolerance, one assures oneself, and prepares for the 
flourish of Ibsenism, or the fanfare of Tolstoiism, or 
the paean of ultra-modernism which is sure to sound 
when the little prelude shall be over and the curtain 
rung up. For most of us are the prophets of some one 
little literary god, and fall inte the way of expecting 
in others the same armed-to-the-teeth fanaticism. But 
conversation with this very keen student of men and 
of books failed to reveal any such shrieking partisan- 
ship. A constant reader of the philosophers and sci- 
entists, and a devoted student of Goethe, she by no 
means lacks sympathy with the “ minor” writers, and 
keeps constantly in touch with the literary output of 
all the modern languages. Meredith she considers the 
greatest of contemporary English novelists. Kipling 
and Hardy are especial favorites. But, while delight- 
ing in Kipling’s superb vitality, she admits also a 
love of artistic setting, of style per se, which leads 
her to admire Pater, and to single out especially that 
brilliant English essayist, Mrs, Alice Meynell. For 
our own Miss Repplier Mme. von Teuffel professes also 
a particularly keen sympathy. ‘ 

In all the so-called modern problems—sociological, 
educational, and otherwise—Mme. von Teuffel takes much 
more than a passing interest. Nor do her sympathies 
stop at the border of the “ woman question,” though 
here she prefers to be reticent. Indeed, in this re- 
spect she would be likely to agree with Miss Repplier, 
that “there are few things more wearisome in a fairly 
fatiguing life than the monotonous repetition of a 
phrase which catches and ‘holds the public fancy by 
virtue of its total lack of significance.” “It is hardly 
reasonable to suppose,” Mme. von Teuffel said, “ that, 
in view of the fact that I have myself worked since 
I was eighteen years old, I should lack sympathy with 
the welfare or progress of women.” Nevertheless, to 
her, as to many rational persons, the practice of sep- 
arating the work of men and women, of erecting “ wo- 
men’s buildings,” indefinitely multiplying “ women’s 
clubs,” and of forming women’s political parties, is 
particularly distasteful. For the present, she has be- 
fore her eyes the cheering spectacle of a very consid- 
erable group of women who have so far defied the sup- 
posed thralldom of the tyrannous sex as to take, in- 
tellectually and socially and artistically, a high place. 
Munich is crowded with women students, every one 
of whom has had a sharp victory over tradition in or- 
der to gain the intellectual power which she guards 
as tenaciously as the German man, and applies as 
cleverly as the American woman. 

At present Mme. von Teuffel has a nest, full of lit- 
erary nurselings, all of which she will let fly to Amer- 
ica in good time, Novels, magazine stories, a news- 
paper correspondence which includes a bi-monthly de- 
partment, of unusual strength and piquancy, in Col- 
lier’s Weekly—all form part of the really stupendous 
amount of work which finds its way through the rollers 
of that busy typewriter in the course of a year. Yet, 
admirably as this clever writer gauges the temper 
of her public, and unfailingly successful as her work 
has been, she has, inevitably, but the remotest sort 
of connection with the audience which is so loyal to 
her. The roar of the Atlantic is quite loud enough 
to dull the echo of public opinion long before it reaches 
quiet Germany, and appreciation must come to her 
quite distilled, in the form of letters, or more or less 
belated, through the press. It is a curious and infre- 
quent situation, but Mme. von Teuffel does not seek 
to avoid it by becoming a link in any complacent, mut- 
ually adulatory chain of literary folk. Of “log-rolling” 
in principle and practice, she is altogether distrustful, 
and finds at all times much the greatest stimulus in 
an atmosphere not freighted with the prejudices and 
ready-made opinions of many “ literary centres.” 

The impression which one carries away from 
Blanche Willis Howard’s German home is that of ab- 
solute poise and tranquillity, One feels that she has 
gained that enviable isolation, that restful stepping 
aside from the current of things, for the lack of which 
so many of her fellow-writers at home must beat their 
breasts in despair. For the paramount advantage of 
German life is that it allows one, as we express it, 
to “hear one’s self think "—and what noise-deafened 
American writer would not be grateful to listen, now 
and then, to the smooth whir of his own mental ma- 
chinery?. And were there any likelihood that the vigor, 
the particularly trenchant qualities of Mme. von Teuf- 
fel’s work, would result from another such self-imposed 
exile, one is tempted to think that we could spare a 
handful of writers, now and then, for the sake of the 
experiment. OLIVIA HOWARD DUNBAR. 

Dresden, Germany, June 29, 1898. 


A Charm in Them That Is Stl Fresh After a 
Century of Age. 


In Mr. Benton’s delightful essay on Fitzgerald's 
“ Letters and Literary Remains,” in Tur Times’s Sat 
urpDAY Review of June 4, in the series “ Books Worth 
Reading Again,” one of his concluding sentences, par- 
ticularly caught my attention. He is speaking of Fitz- 
gerald’s correspondence as taking rank with the best 
things in the literature of English letter writing, and 
he adds: “This I do not hesitate to say deliberately, 
while remembering Walpole’s letters, so much quoted 
by Emerson; Cowper’s, which stand in altitude with 
his best verse, though, unfortunately, known to so 
few.” Having spent a week of, pleasure in reading 
these charming letters of Cowper’s, not surpassed, I 
believe, by any in the language, I am desirous of shar 
ing my pleasure with others. The playful humor, the 
simplicity, and the wisdom shown in these letters are 
a joy to all who read, and we naturally join with 
Cowper’s friends in loving, pitying, and admiring him. 
We love him because of the purity of his heart and 
life, because of his amiable disposition and his stead- 
fast affection for his friends. We pity him for his 
mental agonies and his clouded mind, for his morbid 
shyness of public life and of strangers, and we con- 
template with sadness his life with its recurrences of 
mental alienation and its despairing end. We admire 
him for the dignity of his character and for his genius 
as displayed in his poems, which show wise and schok 
arly thought, a kindly humor, or a tender pathos. 

What has been said of Fitzgerald, viz.: “It seems 
as if it were more through epistolary connection than 
by personal contact that his most intimate friendships 
were carried on,” is surely true of Cowper also, for it 
is in his letters that he is easy, confiding, genial, while 
often in the presence of his friends he was taciturn, 
reticent, and a prey to melancholy. ‘There are persons 
so supersensitive that they find it difficult to impress 
their individuality upon their friends when face to 
face with them, but whose letters are redolent of 
friendliness and good-fellowship. In letters they pour 
out their heart thoughts untrammeled py a dissenting 
or critical glance, unabashed by a turning aside of 
the friend’s face or thought, unembarrassed by self- 
consciousness or any external disturbance. Such a 
sensitive soul, I conclude, did Cowper possess, but as 
he himself says in one of his letters: “ Out of the full- 
ness of the heart the pen speaketh as well as the 
mouth.” And the poet’s full heart speaks in these ver- 
satile letters of his. For those who would have serious 
discourse, there are letters learned in classic lore, let- 
ters theological, letters pedagogical, letters political, 
letters largely critical; for those of simpler tastes there 
are the tender, friendly letters, and those gleaming 
with pleasant witticisms. In the whole number of 
published letters—nearly five hundred—there is not 
one that would not profit us in mind and heart to read. 

A letter to his cousin, Lady Hesketh, opens this 
volume. It was written in 1763 from the Temple, and 
in it he tells her that his ays are spent in reading 
the Journals for the House of Lords and his nights 
in dreaming of them. It is well known that his mor- 
bid timidity of appearing before the peerage led to 
insanity, and so an interval of two years elapsed 
between this first letter and the next, in which he 
speaks of his recovery from “the fever of the brain.” 
A grateful letter written at this time to his friend, Mr. 
Joseph Hill, who attended to the poet’s affairs during 
his illness, contains a fine tribute to his servant for 
his fidelity and affection. He remarks: ‘“ Whereas 
the Turkish Spy says, he kept no servant because he 
would not have an enemy in the house, I hired mine, 
because I would have a friend.” A graceful letter to 
Lady Hesketh opens in this way: “My pen runs so 
fast you will begin to wish you had not put it in 
motion, but you must consider that we have not met 
even by letter almost these two years, which will ac- 
count in some measure for my pestering you in this 
manner.” In this same letter he describes a morning 
walk in a country churchyard, and quotes this touch- 
ing epitaph from one of the tombstones: ‘“‘ Thou wast 
too good to live on earth with me, and I not good 
enough to die with thee.” 

In these letters to his cousin he permits himself to 
show her his soul with all its strongly religious bent. 
His noble conception of the divine and his simple 
faith in the Almighty shine through every word. He 
calls the parable of the Prodigal Son the most beauti- 
ful fiction that ever was invented. Let me quote fur- 
ther: “It and our Saviour’s speech to His disciples, 
with which He closes His earthly ministration, full of 
the sublimest dignity and tenderest affection, surpass 
everything that I ever read, and, like the spirit by 
which they were dictated, fly directly to the heart.” To 
illustrate the tenderness of the poet’s affection for his 
friends, I might copy extract after extract. Let this 
simple one suffice: 

“My Dear Cousin: I told you that I read the book 
with great pleasure, which may be accounted for from 
its own merit, but perhaps it pleased me the more be- 
cause you had traveled the same road before me. You 
know there is such a pleasure as this, which would 
want great explanation to some folks, being perhaps 
a mystery to those whose hearts are a mere muscle, 
and serve only for the purposes of an even circulation.” 

His kindly description of acquaintances makes them 
our friends as well as his. Thus he describes his dear 
friends, the Unwins, when first he met them: 

“The last acquaintance I made here [Huntingdon] 
is with the race of the Unwins, consisting of father 
and mother, son and daughter, the most comfortable 


social folks you ever knew. * * * The father is a 
clergyman, and the son is designed for orders. The 
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design, however, is quite his own, proceeding merely 
from his being and having always been sincere in his 
belief and love of the Gospel. * * * Miss Unwin 
is about eighteen years of age, rather handsome and 
genteel. * * * There is the most remarkable cor- 
diality between all the parts of the family, and the 
mother and daughter seem to dote upon each other. 
The first time I went to the house I was introduced 
to the daughter alone, and sat with her near half an 
hour before her brother came in, who had appointed 
me to call upon him. Talking is necessary in a téte- 
&-téte, to distinguish the persons of the drama from 
the chairs they sit on. Accordingly she talked a great 
deal and extremely well, and, like the rest of the 
family, behaved with as much ease of address as if we 
had been old acquaintance. She resembles her mother 
in her great piety, who is one of the most remark- 
able instances of it I have ever seem. They are alto- 
gether the cheerfulest and most engaging family- 
piece it is possible to conceive.” 

Emerson speaks of the silence that may exist in true 
friendship where absolute trust in each other calls 
for no word, written or spoken. Cowper preceded him 
in this thought, but in gentler voice and with less 
positiveness: 

“My Dear Cousin: I should grumble at your long 
silence, if I did not know that one may love one’s 
friends very well, though one is not always in the hu- 
mor to write to them,” and again to another cousin, 
Mrs. Cowper: “I agree with you that letters are not 
essential to friendship, but they seem to be a natural 
fruit of it.” 

That our gentle poet possessed some pride of birth 
is evidenced by his sending young Unwin to call on 
one of his grand relatives. His own version of the 
matter is so naive and displays his delicacy and mod- 
esty so fully that I give it in his own words: 

“My Dear Cousin: You sent my friend Unwin 
home to us charmed with your kind reception of him 
and with everything he saw at the Park. Shall I once 
more give you a peep into my vile and deceitful heart? 
What motive do you think lay at the bottom of my 
conduct when I desired him to call upon you? I did 
not suspect at first that pride and vainglory had any 
share in it, but quickly after I had recommended the 
visit to him I discovered in that fruitful soil the very 
root of the matter. You know I am a stranger here; 
all such are suspected characters unless they.bring 
their credentials with them. To this moment I believe 
it is matter of speculation in the place whence 1 came 
and to whom I belong.” 

This visit, then, of Mr. Unwin to Mrs. Cowper re- 
moved from him the opprobrious appellation, “ that 
fellow Cowper.” To William Unwin the poet wrote 
most affectionately and unreservedly. To him he often 
sent fugitive verses, which afterward formed part of 
his collection of poems. In this way the beautiful fable 
of the Nightingale and Glow-worm saw the light. To 
Mr. Unwin, also, he writes that he had written some 
lines entitled “The Modern Patriot,” but having read 
Mr. Burke’s speech in the newspaper, and being 
pleased with its tone and temper, he began to think 
better of his cause, and so burned his verses. He adds 
this bit of wisdom: 

“Such is the lot of the man who writes upon the 
subject of the day; the aspect of affairs changes in 
an hour or two, and his opinion with it; what was 
just and well deserved satire in the morning, in the 
evening becomes a libel; the author commences his 
own judge, and, while he condemns with unrelenting 
severity what he so lately approved, is sorry to find 
that he has laid his leaf-gold upon touchwood, which 
crumbled away under his fingers.” 

Writing to his friend, the Rev. John Newton, he 
tells of a stranger who called upon him: 

“He talks very loud, and when our poor little 
robins hear a great noise they are immediately seized 
with an ambition to surpass it; the increase of their 
vociferation occasioned an increase of his, and his in 
return acted as a stimulant upon theirs; neither side 
entertained a thought of giving up the contest, which 
became continually more interesting to our ears dur- 
ing the whole visit. The birds, however, survived it, 
and so did we. They perhaps flatter themselves they 
gained a complete victory, but I believe Mr. —— could 
have killed them both in another hour.” 


With such pleasant bits of pleasantry Cowper en- 
livened many an otlterwise serious letter. To Mr. 
Newton, also, he speaks of his success in the art of 
drawing and promises to furnish his apartment if he 
should ever attain to the degree of self-opinion requi- 
site to such an undertaking. The following letter to 
Mrs. Cowper needs no comment; it speaks for itself: 


“My Dear Cousin: I do not write to comfort you; 
that office is not likely to be well performed by one 
who has no comfort for himself, nor to comply with an 
impertinent ceremony, which in general might well 
be spared upon such occasions, but because I would 
not seem indifferent to the concerns of those I have 
so much reason to esteem and love. If I did not sorrow 
for your brother’s death I should expect that no one 
would for me. When I knew him he was much be- 
loved, and I doubt not continued to be so. To live 
and die together is the lot of a few happy families, 
who hardly know what a separation means, and one 
sepulchre holds them all; but the ashes of our kin- 
dred are dispersed indeed.” 


A stringing censure of Pope as a letter writer oc- 
curs in one of the letters to Mr. Unwin. Cowper, hear- 
ing that his letters delighted his friend, writes: 


“I found this consequence attending, or likely to 
attend, the eulogium you bestowed—if my friend 
thought me witty before, he shall think me ten times 
more witty hereafter—where I joked once I will joke 
five times, and for one sensible remark I will send 
him a dozen. Now this foolish vanity would have 
spoiled me quite, and would have made me as dis- 
gusting a letter writer as Pope, who seems to have 
thought that unless a sentence was well turned and 
every period pointed with some conceit, it was not 
worth the carriage. Accordingly, he is to me, except 
in a very few instances, the most disagreeable maker 
of epistles that ever I met with.” 


Here follows a little lesson for writers, an old, old 
story told by all the best writers that ever lived: 


“To touch and retouch is, though some writers 
boast of negligence, and others would be ashamed to 
show their foul copies, the secret of almost all good 
writing, especialy in verse. I never weary of it my- 
self.” ; 

The truth of the last statement is verified in his 


translation of Homer, which, if not so elegant as 
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Pope’s, is more accurate and truer to the original. 
Having been bred to the law, Cowper's letters some- 
times contained references to that profession, show- 
ing nice legal distinctions, with occasionally a forceful 
bit of satire, as witness the following: 

“The Judge directed the jury to find a verdict fa- 
vorable to Olney. The jury consisted of one knave and 
eleven fools. The last-mentioned followed the afore- 
mentioned as sheep follow a bell-wether and decided 
in direct opposition to the said Judge. Then a flaw 
was discovered in the indictment. The indictment was 
quashed and an order was made out for a new trial. 
The new trial will be in the King’s Bench, where said 
knave and said fools will have nothing to do with it. 
So the men of Olney fling up their caps and assure 
themselves of a complete victory.” 

His witty poem, “‘ Nose, Plaintiff—Eyes, Defend- 
ants,” is another leaf from of legal tech- 
nique: 

“ Between Nose and Eyes a strange contest arose, 

The spectacles set them uphappily wrong; 
The point in dispute was, as all the world knows, 
To which the said spectacles ought to belong.” 

For the report of this adjudged case I refer those of 
my readers who are interested in the poems of Cowper, 
I also quote for those interested in such matters the 
following riddle, which concludes a bright letter to 
Mr. Newton: 

“T am just two and two, I am warm, I am cold 

And the parent of numbers that cannot be told, 

I am lawful, unlawful—a duty, a fault, 

I am often sold dear, good for nothing when bought, 

An extraordinary boon, and a matter of course, 

And yielded with pleasure, when taken hy foree.” 

Cowper had decided and peculiar opinions on edu- 
cational matters, as shown in his “ Tirocinium,” in 
which he decries public education; probably he was 
influenced against it by his own bitter experience 
when a boy at school. One very sensible thing he' says 
in connection with education occurs in a letter to his 
friend Unwin. Speaking of our mother tongue he says: 
“To pronounce it well, to speak and to write it with 
fluency and elegance, are ne *asy attainments.” He 
thinks there is not enough attention paid to this sub- 
ject in the schools, and, therefore, it becomes neces- 
sary for the schoolboy to depend upon his bome life 
for means of conversing with those who converse with 
propriety, and for direction to those authors as have 
refined and improved the language by their produc- 
tions. Where these advantages are lacking the boy 
is apt to be deficient in his own tongue, though well 
instructed in Latin and Greek, It was a surprise tc me 
to have the poet recommend in connection with 
geography one of the cut-up maps now used by chil- 
dren. I thought it was new with us of this nineteenth 
century, whereas the little children of a hundred years 
ago played with the same kind of 4oy and learned the 
location of countries therefrom. It is to William Un- 
win that he writes in this dainty fashion, apropos of his 
first publication of poems: 

“The principal, I may say the only, reason why I 
never mentioned to you till now an affair which I am 
just going to make known to all the world, (if that 
Mr. All-the-World should think it worth his knowing,) 
has been this, that till within these few days I had 
not the honor to know it myself. * * * My muse 
will lay herself at your feet immediately on her first 
public appearance.” 

Our poet possessed some impulsiveness of nature, 
as is evidenced in many of his letters, noticeably in 
those to his cousins, Lady Hesketh and John Johnson, 
for the latter of whom he indulged a fatherly affection. 
The letters to his later friend, Mr. William Hayley, 
(who afterward became his biographer,) also evince- 
this impulsive affection, very beautiful in the old poet, 
with a little touch of pathos attending it, when we 
think of the lovable character denied the joys of real 
home life and ties. Though whether he felt this lack 
in the beautiful home made for him by his devceted 
friend, Mrs. Unwin, may well be questioned. His rev- 
erential friendship for Mrs. Unwin is felt in all his 
various letters; his regard for her critical judgment 
perhaps not more so than in the following extract: 

“T have the highest opinion of her judgment, and 
know, by having experienced the soundn»ss of them, 
that her observations are always worthy of attention 
and regard. Yet, strange as it may seem, I do not feel 
the vanity of an author when she commends me—but 
I feel something better, a spur to my diligence, and a 
cordial to my spirits; both together animating me to 
deserve at least not to fall short of her expectations.” 

This, in a letter to her son, and it is to her son also 
that he writes some of his prettiest, chattiest letters. 
He opens one in this way: 

“It is Friday; I have just drank tea, and just pe- 
rused your letter, and though this letter cannot set off 
till Sunday, I obey the warm impulse I feel which 
will not permit me to postpone the business till the 
regular time of writing.” 

His gentle nature, so full of sensitiveness and deli- 
cacy, is at all times apparent. For instance, he writes: 

“The letter you withheld so long lest it should give 
me pain gave me pleasure. Horace says the poets are 
a waspish race. * * * But for my own part I have 
never yet felt that excessive irritability which some 
writers discover when a friend, in the woods of Pope, 
‘just hints a fault, or hesitates dislike.’ Least of 
all would I give way to such an unseasonable ebulli- 
tion .merely because a civil question is proposed to 
me with such gentleness, and by a man whose concern 
for my credit and character I verily believe to be sin- 
cere.” 

I quote part of a rhymed letter to the Rev. John 
Newton, which shows, I think, that the gift of rhyming 
was a spontaneous one: 

“My very dear friend, I am going to send, what, 
when you have read, you may scratch your head, and 
say, I suppose, there’s nobody knows, whether what I 
have got, be verse or not—by the tune and time, it 
ought to be rhyme; but if it be, did you ever see, of 
late or of yore, such a ditty before? 

“T have writ Charity, not for popularity, but as well 
as I could, in hope to do good; and if the reviewer 
should say, ‘to be sure, the gentleman's muse wears 
Methodist shoes, you may know by her pace, and talk 
about grace, that she and her bard have little regard 
for the taste and fashions and ruling passions and 


his book 


hoidening play of the modern day; and, though she as- 
sume a borrowed plume, and now and then wear a 
tittering air, ’tis only her plan to catch if she can the 
giddy and gay as they go that way, by a production, on 
a new construction; she has baited her trap in hopes 
to snap all that may come with a sugar plum.’ 

“ His opinion in this will not be amiss; ‘tis what I 
intend my principal end; and if I succeed, and folks 
should read, till a few are brought to a serious thought, 
I should think I am paid for all I have said, and all I 
have done, though I have run many a time after a 
rhyme as far as from hence to the end of my sense, 
and by hook or crook write another book, if I live and 
am here another year.” 

His simple delight in his friends’ praise is well set 
forth in the following: 

“The circumstance, however, in your letter which 
pleased me most was that you wrote in high spirits, 
and though you said much, suppressed more, lest you 
should hurt my delicacy—my delicacy is obliged to 
you—but you observe it is not so squeamish, but that, 
after it has feasted upon praise expression it can find 
a comfortable dessert in the contemplation of praise 
implied.” 

This letter from Franklin, sent him by a friend, 
pleased Cowper very much: 

“ Passy, May 8, 1782. 

“Sir: I received the letter you did me the honor 
of writing to me, and am much obliged by your kind 
present of a book. The relish for reading of poetry 
had long since left me, but there is something so new 
in the manner, so easy, and yet so correct in the lan- 
guage, so clear in the expression, yet concise, and so 
just in the sentiments, that I have read the whole with 
great pleasure, and some of the pieces more than once, 
I beg you to accept my thankful acknowledgments, and 
to present my respects to the author. Your most obe- 
dient humble servant, B. FRANKLIN.” 


In conclusion, dear reader, I ask you to take up 
your old volume of Cowper’s letters and open and read, 
for I have taken extracts at random and not the best; 
and I felt that the subtle essence of purity, piety, and 
pleasantry cannot be expressed in an occasional quota- 
tion. HELEN CHURCH. 

Brooklyn, N. Y., July 10, 1898. 


Are We So Cultured? 

That erudite scholar, .Prof. J. P. Mahaffy, in Litera- 
ture, writes a thoughtful article in the department en- 
titled “Among My Books.” He directs our attention 
to the condition of the long past. HK seems hard to be- 
lieve that with our boasted advance the “ education ” 
of “ our average citizens is inferior in intelligence and 
training to the average of the Graeco-Roman world.” 
How much more splendid, Prof. Mahaffy writes, would 
the old masterpieces be “if we really knew them as 
natives only can.” 

Writing about Egypt, Prof. Mahaffy calls to mind 
the papyrus finds, “groups of fragments, giving us, 
together with business documents, scraps of the clas- 
sical books, which were read in at least two separate 
country towns in Upper Egypt, and at two different 
epochs.” The coffins of Gurob, made up of layers of 
the torn leaves of book rolls and letters, show what had 
been read in that spot 250 years before Christ. It fell 
to Prof. Mahaffy’s lot to assist in separating “ the lay- 
ers of papyrus fragments in the Gurob mummy cases, 
and stumbling on numerous literary fragments in the 
midst of masses of business papers, both Greek and 
demotic.” 

“What could this mean?” asks Prof. Mahaffy. 
Nothing but utter familiarity with the literature of the 
past. A set of people who had provided themselves 
with a great stock of reading. These discoveries 
suffice to show the high character of the civilized man 
and woman of 2,150 years ago. Yet there are many puz- 
zling questions. Was the stock of books, old ones, so 
unlimited that their leaves could be used for coffin 
cases? Population is to be considered. How large was 
the cultivated portion? Was there “an epoch when civi- 
lization and prosperity were more widely diffused 
throughout the ancient world?” That might have been, 
but, proportionately with the civilization of to-day, 
the area must have been very much smaller. 

Prof. Mahaffy presents something, however, which 
is absolutely startling. The catalogue of the authors 
of the Antonine period has been made, with the names 
of the writers taken from these recent finds. Prof, 
Mahaffy writes: 

“Tt cannot be urged that, in the absence of twaddle 
and of inferior stuff, this catalogue contrasts remark- 
ably With what we should find in any ragged heap of 
book fragments of the present day. Possibly the easier 
diffusion of writing by means of the printing press l-as 
not been without its disadvantages. Let me illustrate 
this by a case which all will appreciate. St. Paul’s 
Epistles were written not to the high and intellectual, 
but to the middle and lower classes of various cities in 
Greece and Asia Minor; they were written by a prac- 
tical teacher, whose object was to explain and persuade, 
and who, therefore, would carefully avoid ‘talking 
over the heads’ of his audience. Does it not strike any 
modern reader that such are far too hard for an aver- 
age audience of our day? What congregation of the 
lower classes could possibly follow or appreciate such 
compressed and subtle arguments? It follows, then, 
that with all our efforts at education our average citi- 
zens are inferior in intelligence and training to the 
average of the Graeco-Roman world. This world was, 
therefore, quite modern in comparison with the Dark 
Ages which succeeded it. I wonder is it possible that 
another such relapse may follow upon our foolish and 
feverish dreams of an indefinite improvement of the 
human race.” 

A strange thing happened when the mortal remains 
of an artist, Burne-Jones, were:carried to the grave, 
The shell was made of papier-maché. So we see ancient 
methods revived, and the same material used in Eng» 
land to-day as in old Egypt. When mummy cases were 
constructed, the manufacture only was different. If we 
may not agree entirely with Prof. Mahaffy, neverthe- 
less this paper of his gives ample scope for thought, 
for who can deny the admirable work accomplished 
2,500 years or more ago, or forget the benefits these 





Birds and Reasts. 
Birds in London—These and Other 


Creatures in Field and Forest. 


In preparing an account of wild bird 
life in London at the present day Mr. 
Hudson says he derived little help from 
the writings of previous observers, He 
appends a bibliography which seems to 
him unaccountably meagre in view of the 
“tact that London has always been a 
home of ornithologists.. The first book on 
the birds of London was published more 
than seventy years ago. It was in verse, 
*“ probably the worst ever written in the 
English language,” and James Jennings 
was its author. Shirley Hibberd’s valu- 
able paper on “ London Birds” was pub- 
lished in 1865. Mr. Hudson has collected 
his own materfal by acute observation 
and diligent note-taking, and, with the 
help of the illustrators, has produced a 
work of distinct charm and lasting value, 
to which the publishers have given a 
suitable setting of type, paper, and bind- 
ing. 

The author’s prime object was to make 
a list of London birds, including the vis- 
itants, regular and occasional, as well as 
the species resident throughout the year. 
This was a pretty large undertaking, of 
course, for contemporary London is a 
vast field, but Mr. Hudson has surely not 
fallen far short of success in his achieve- 
ment. He writes with intimate knowl- 
edge and often with poetic fancy and 
feeling, of many birds, some rarely seen 
or noticed by the ordinary wayfarer, 
some that every Londoner must know 
something about. He has found in Lon- 
don parks, gardens, or streets the crow, 
dabchick, and moorhen, as well as the 
sparrow, swallow, finch, and starling. 
Fieldfare, blackbird, thrush, and robin 
have come at his call. The raven and the 
rook, pigeon and stockdove, yellow ham- 
mer, nuthatch, and wren have been hunt- 
ed down by him, to say nothing of the 
nightingale and the many varieties of 
water fowl on the park ponds. And this 
does not comprise half of his list. 

It is difficult, from the ornithologist’s 
point of view, to exactly define the boun- 
daries of London. The birds of all Kent, 
Surrey, Hertfordshire, Middlesex, and 
Essex might, at a stretch, be called Lon- 
don birds. A handbook designed to be 
prosaically accurate would lose its use- 
fulness very soon, for London grows rap- 
idly in all directions. In the last fifteen 
or twenty years there have been great 
changes in the bird population; many 
species, especially of song birds, have 
died out, while new varieties have col- 
onized in London and multiplied. In 
London, as in New York, the common 
sparrow is multitudinous, and this amia- 
ble ornithologist, who is disposed to treat 
it kindly, yet considers it “a mean 
representative of bird life; in all the aes- 
thetic qualities which make birds charm- 
ing—beauty of form and color, grace of 
motion, and melody—less than the least 
of the others.” Mr. Hudson has found 
ample proof, in his rambles, that the 
London bird is an influence for good in 
the great city, that its presence affords 
pleasure to people who have little dixer- 
sion and are exempt from most softeming 
and humanizing influences. 2 

There are not many magptes left jin 
London, but those that survive sedjn to 
be able, purposeful birds. One dwells in 
solitary state in St. James’s Park, while 
others conduct a ménage A trois In Re- 
gent’s Park. Jays are found only in the 
wooded outskirts of the metropolis, The 
raven, who used to be thought peculiarly 
a London bird, has all but vanished. Oth- 
ers of the esteemed crow family, the 
rook, jackdaw, and carrion crow, are 
more common, A recent colonist in Lon- 
don, which thrives and rapidly increases, 
is the wood pigeon, and the moorhen is 
another new-comer that seems bound to 
stay. But more extraordinary is the re- 
cent advent in the crowded city of the 
feeble-winged grebe, which has settled in 
St. James's and other parks. Of about 
twenty species of small passerine birds 
that can be found in London only five 
are really common. These include, be- 
sides the sparrow, the blackbird, throstle, 
starling, and robin. 

“The seasonal movements of the strict 
migrants are little noticed in London; 
there. are few such species that visit, 
fewer still that remain any time with us. 
And when they come we scarcely see 
them; they are not, like the residents, 
reacted on and modified by their sur- 
roundings, made tame, ready to feed from 
our hands, to thrust themselves at all 
times upon our attention. Nevertheless 
we do occasionally see something of these 
shyer, wilder ones, the strangers and pas- 
sengers, and in London, as in the rural 


districts, it is the attumnal not the ver- 
nal migration which impresses the mind. 


*BIRDS IN LONDON. By W. Hudson, F. 
Z. S. Illustrated by Bryan Hook, A. D. Mc- 
Cormick, and from photographs from nature 
by R. B. Lodge. S8vo., pp. xvi., 339. New 
York: Longmans, Green & Co. £3.50. 

SFAMILIAR LIFE IN FIELD AND FOREST: 
The animals, birds, frogs, and salamandera. 
By F. Schuyler Mathews. With numerous 
illustrations by the author and photographs 
from nature by W. Lyman’ Underwood. New 
York: D. Appleton & Co $1.75. 
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London. In September and 

swallows and martins put in an appear- 
ance, and although they refuse to make 
their Summer home in inner London, they 
often come in considerable numbers and 


thinks, this question will have to be dealt 
with in a manner not pleasant for the 
cats; though he declares that he has no 
prejudice against cats. He fancies the 
contemplative, unchangeable cat is still 
of some use in London. For instance, it 
checks somewhat the development of the 
sparrow. The sparrow increases at the 
rate of not less than 6,000,000 a year. 
“Most of this increase goes to the cats; 
for the cat is the sparrow’s sole enemy, 
but a really rous one only when the 
bird is just out of the nest.” The park 
cats of London, and every cat who has 
an abiding place near a park is a park 
cat, have never done any other good ex- 
cept in occasionally preventing the multi- 
plication of destructive rabbits. They 
kill many song birds. Mr. Hudson infers 
that there are 750,000 cats in London, 
and that is certainly too many cats. 


Mr. Schuyler Mathews Its a lover of nat- 
ure as well as a student of it. He finds 
delight in his acquaintance with the den- 
izens of the field and forest, with the de- 
spised skunk as well as the~highly es- 
teemed and much-sought-after red deer, 
with the lizard and the treetoad as well 
as the black bear, the horned owl as well 
as the partridge. Mr. Mathews takes 
notes far up in the wilds of New Hamp- 
shire. He is one of those efficient forest- 
ers who can loaf, Thoreau-like, through 
woodlands, and find wild animals not so 
rare and elusive as they seem to com- 
mon mortals. He feels that he could 
“give points” to some of the renowned 
naturalists whose writings “ smack some- 
what of ancient history.” He declares 
that the development of the study of 
natural history in this country belongs 
to recent years: . 

“One naturalist has informed me that 
up to about ten years ago one of the 
most remarkable and typical little mam- 
mals of Florida, a water rat, (Microtus 
neofiber Alleni) had absolutely no record 
whatever. In a pamphlet entitled ‘ The 
Land Mammals of Florida’ by Mr. Out- 
ram Bangs (1898) of seventy-three forms 
described seventeen are new. When Wil- 
son wrote, in 1812, he knew positively 
nothing at all of the songs of the night- 
ingale of America—the hermit thrush— 
and the veery, the thrush named for him. 
Even in so late a book as ‘The Fur- 
Bearing Animals’ of Elliott Coues the 
European ermire is confused with two of 
our American weasels. Such an error as 
that in these days of greater light would 
be deemed inexcusable.” 

Talking about the weasel, it is gratify- 
ing to learn from Mr. Mathews that the 
obscurity which until lately has _ sur- 
rounded him has been cleared away. His 
various forms have now been identified. 
It will be more difficult than ever before 
to catch the weasel asleep now that his 
historians are awake themselves, but 
presumably he will continue to “ pop” 
in his long-established manner until the 
end of time. But not only the weasels, 
the “various forms of the flying squirrel 
have lately been differentiated, and only 
the other day the Virginia deer received 
his new and properly distinctive Latin 
name, to wit, Odocoileus Virginianus. 

Mr. Mathews is strongly opposed to the 
slaughter of animals merely because 
they are wild. The otter, the lynx, the 
bear, and even the skunk are often killed 
without reason. ‘“‘ One of these days,” he 
says, ““when.the cutworm, the grass- 
hopper, the field mouse, the army worm, 
and the gypsy moth devour the farm, 
house and all, we will wonder what has 
become .of the beneficent skunk, weasel, 
and snake.” Only one wild creature, Mr. 
Mathews thinks, seems to be hopelessly 
vicious, namely, the wildcat, or “ Injun 
Devil,” scientifically labeled “ Lynx Can- 
adensis,” who rarely appears on this 
side of the Canadian border. ’ 

Early in the Spring our naturalist sal- 
lies forth to renew his acquaintance with 
the muskrat, and the little frogs, espe- 
cially the spriag peeper, Hyla pickeringii. 
This little frog is oftener heard than 
seen, but may be recognized, should one 
chance to meet him, by the St. Andrew’s 
cross clearly marked on his ochre back. 
Other favorite frogs of Mr. Mathews are 
the Savannah cricket and the  three- 
striped Chorophilus triseriatus, but he is 
fond, also, of the common brown and 
green croakers. The toads share his at- 
tention, too, as well as the decidedly 
plain helibender and his showy cousin, 
the violet salamander. Of snakes he is 
equally fond, and has much to say in 
their favor. The song birds and the game 
birds receive due consideration, while as 
“ strange creatures with strange voices” 
he describes the bittern, the owl, the 
sheldrake, and the clumsy but gifted 
loon. 

From this book one may learn the hab- 
its of the wolverine and the marten, stud- 
ied from hfe, not from other books, while 
the author knows the mink and otter as 
common folks know the gray house cat 
and peaceable but preposterous yellow 
dog. To the Mephitis mephitica, who 


| has already been twice mentioned in this 


notice by his ordinary name, he devotes 
a cheerful chapter, for he knows that 
the skunk has good traits and is, more- 
over, a well-marked beast. Much may 
be learned also of the chipmunk, the rac- 
coon, and the porcupine, The pictures are 
all good, 


BR0O0KS 


Comment and Query. 
-_—_-oO 
Maister A. B. D’s Reply to Mais- 
ter Collins. 
To the Editor of The New York Times: 

Just a bit word Maister Aeditor, anent 
“this letter o’ Maister Collins’ in to-day’s 
SaTurpay Review. It’s an unco ceevil let- 
ter, and he maun be a daecent kind o’ 
chiel, wi’ a perfectly proper sense o’ what 
best becomes a gentleman. Men whiles 
seem the mair sae, the better ye ken them. 
You'll hae noticed that. And as he admits 
haein gane “into the subject a little deep- 
er” at my “request,” I maun try as weel 
as I can to wade in efter him, if you, 
Maister Aeditor, think that I am justified 
in doin’ sae. 

I wad hae liket rael weel if he had tried 
to sustain his twa authorities, Maister 
Waddell and Maister Dooglas, in their 
opinions which he quoted in his first letter, 
and to which I ca’d his attention. But na, 
he didna see that. Hooever, he didna gang 
in a little deeper for naething, for he brocht 
oot anither rye. We hae three noo—rye 
watter, rye grain, and rye gress. 

Noo, Sir, I'm no argy-bargyin’ for the 
sake o’ cornerin’ Maister Collins or ony 
ither body. I wad like to see the. pint 
cleared up, as faur as it can be—if there is 
ony clearin’ o’t. 

Maister Phin himsel’ will, I think, alloo 
that there’s nae authority can be produced 
on ae side or the ither, and that it’s a’ a 
maitter o’ weyin’ probabilities. But if w& 
canna reach a conclusion on the lyrical 
question, maybe we micht settle an agri- 
cultural ane between Maister Collins and 
me. But first of a’ let me dispose of his 
sole argument against “ watter,” in the fit- 
ness o’ the phrase “ comin’ thro’ as ap- 
plied to crossing a stream. Maister C. has 
no been *’ the haibit o’ crossin’ the Rye by 
the steppin’ stanes, tho’ he lived sae lang 
“ within a short distance of it, and knew -t 
weel,” or he wad also ken as weel jhat 
mony a time he wad hae to gang thro’ it in 
the leeteral sense o’ the word, and I here 
maintain that the phrase no only fits the 
general conditions exactly, but that it is, in 
pint o’ fact, in common use, and if Maister 
C. will gie ae minute’s thocht to the mait- 
ter he canna but see that it’s equally soond 
sense to say ‘“‘ comin’ thro’ the watter,” on 
steppin’ stanes, as to say comin’ thro’ the 
fields. He ca’s Maister Gow and Miss King 
to his aid, the tane “expressing the mat- 
ter very clearly,” and the tither “ covering 
the ground nicely.” The leddy I wadna dif- 
fer wi’ for the world; but Maister Gow, puir 
chiel I canna mak head nor tail o’ his 
“communication.” He suggests, nae doot, 
wi’ the best intentions, leaving the question 
to the deceesion o’ the Chairman o’ the 
Burns Club of Dalry “once and forever.” 
Noo, I wad propose as an amendment that 
if he left to Mr. Chauncey Depew, or to 
baith; in which latter cage I would ask 
Maister Collins to name an umpire—say, 
Gen. Blanco, for what I wad fain get Mais- 
ter Gow to see is that even Robert Burns 
himsel’ couldna, if he were asked, decide 
the question, except by the theory of prob- 
abilities. What he may hae thocht wadna 
decide what the original writer o’ the sang 
had in his mind. When Maister Gow, at 
the tail o’ his letter, utters some significant 
and ominous remarks aboot rye and beer, 
and between them being in clover—‘‘ Rye 
and clover and beer, Beer and clover and 
rye.” But Malister Collins says he “ covers 
the ground very nicely,’”’ so we'll drop. the 
curtain on Maister Gow, puir body. 

Noo, for the rye grain. This is the “ rye,” 
Maister Aeditor, the dispute is over. I 
véntured to say that the maist feck 0’ 
Scotch folk ne’er saw a field o’ rye, but 
Maister C. says I “ will find plenty of rye 
growing in Ayrshire, Aberdeenshire, and 
other counties.” ‘There’s a lack of precees- 
ion aboot that phrase “ plenty,” but in its 
plain and simple significance it means that 
it grows in ebundance, Noo, what is the 
proportion of rye grown in all Great Brit- 
ain to the other grain crops? In acreage it 
is a ninety-third part. That was the pro- 
portion last year. So insignificant is it that 
some years nae’ return o’t is made ava’. 
The fact is there is virtually nae use for it. 
There was last year in Great Britain a 
larger acreage o' grosets and currants and 
thae bits o’ things. Noo, “ facts are cheils 
that winna ding,” and it’s an awfu’ satis- 
faction to see statements and opinions 
square wi’ them. Dod, man, I feel. rael 
vexed for Maister C. getting himsel’ into 
sic a place—ay, just a kind o’ sorry for him. 
And to think o’ comparin’ a place like Ayr 
or Aberdeen wi’ Fifeshire, a coonty that’s 
a kingdom in itsel’! and to the implied dis- 
advantage of the laitter! Maister Aeditor, 
it is, as that sad dog Claudius said, “a 
fault to nature.” 

But, Sir, when We come to rye gress, 
that’s anither thing awthegiter. It’s no 
only as plentiful in Fife and elsewhere as 
stated in Maister C.’s quotation from the 
gazetteer, but is grown by every cotter wha 
bas an acre and a coo; he’s sure to hae a 
rig o’ rye gress and clover for Winter foth- 
er. A thirty-acre field o’t’s a bonnie sicht, 
as it undulates with the wind like the waves 
of the sea, and cloud and sunshine are re- 
flected on its breest. There are some times 
pathways, too, permanent pathways, thro’ 
those fields, for the crap o’ rye gress alter- 
nates from field to field as the grain crops 
do, being generally sawn wi’ wheat or bar- 
ley—and sae the field has often a path 
through it. And, Indeed, it’s no uncommon 
to see a short cut made through sic a field, 
for the crap is no like a grain crap, o’ value. 
It grows from about aughteen inches to twa 
feet sax, and no as the gress here, of which 
I cut some spikes the ither day, before the 
crap was cut, which measured sax feet 
aught inches, I wad like 
Maister Phin. 

As a place for kissin’ “when the bloom 
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A Final Word From Mr. Phin. 
To the Editor of The New York Times: 

It is very evident that it must be impos- 
sible to decide this question in a conclusive 
manner since the only way in which it could 
be so decided would be by reference to the 
actual origin of the expression, and this 
piece of history is now entirely beyond our 
reach. Each mind will decide for itself, 
and it has been to me a source of consid- 
erable gratification that through your col- 
umns I have been able to give to a large 
number of persons what was to them a new 
legend for the origin of a very favorite 
song—a legend more refined and idealistic 
than that of a girl who allowed herself to 
be kissed by every man that met her tramp- 
ing through a grainfield. The explanation 
I have given is really quite old, but I have 
been surprised at the number of persons 
to whom it is new. 

In regard to the objections made by Mr. 
Collins in his last note, I would wish to 
say: 1. The word “ through” has a broader 
signification than Miss King and Mr. Col- 
lins seem willing to allow to it. The Stand- 
ard Dictionary gives as Definition 4: ‘“‘ Over 
all the steps of,”” 2nd in Definition 5 illus- 
trates by “through the fields.” Surely a 
person can go “through” the fields with- 
out taking a subterraneougs, course like a 
mole. Prof. Skeat, who is probably the 
highest authority in such matters, con- 
nects the werd with the Irish “tar” and 
the Latin “trans,” both of which mean 
over or across. When we speak of going 
through a street we do not mean piercing 
the pavement, but going along or over the 
roadway. The houses, of course, are no 
part of the street; there were no houses on 
Watling Street, and yet people spoke of 
going through it. So, too, in the word 
“ thoroughfare,” which means a road for 
general use. Here the word “ thorough” 
(a mere variant for through, as the reader 
will find in any dictionary,) certainly means 
over. So that if the Scottish song writer 
used through in reference to crossing a 
stream he was not quite so inaccurate as 
Miss King and Mr. Collins would have us 
believe, 

2. The fact that Motherwell allowed a 
misprint to slip past nim detracts nothing 
from his soundness and accuracy in regard 
to general thought and historical signifi- 
cance. We are all liable to such slips. Read 
Rolfe’s notes on Scott’s poems and see how 
editor after editor, Lockhart included, let 
typographical errors pass unnoticed. Very 
few of our able literary men are good proof- 
readers. 

8 I knew that Currie’s edition has a 
Liverpool imprint, but in my copy there 
is a manuscript nete dated 1809, which 
states that the type was set up in London, 
and I have seen the same statement else- 
where. A mere imprint is not conclusive; 
it is a common thing for local printers to 
get work done in other cities and have their 
own imprint put on it. This is done every 
day in New York. 

4. Grainfield advocates must be pretty 
hard pushed when they have to suggest 
rye-grass as the rye of the song. The song 
was old when Burns took it up, and was 
probably old in 1720, when rye-grass was 
introduced into Ayrshire as one of the im- 
provements which caused the squandering 
of the Dougias & Heron fortunes, and the 
failure of the Ayr- Bank. That rye would 
be introduced into the Orkneys, at the ex- 
treme north, where few cereals grow well, 
is very likely, but this is a long way from 
Ayrshire, and the “plenty” of rye which 
Mr. Collins says we will find in the Low- 
lands is, I am afraid, infinitesimal. I have 
never claimed that rye is utterly unknown 
in Seotland, but the percentage, compared 
with other grain, is, according to the En- 
cyclopaedia Britannica, exceedingly small. 
Indeed we know that it is so trifing that 
it has made no impression on the hearts, 
and minds of the people. Although the son 
of a Roxburgshire farmer, I never saw the 
grain till I came to this country. In songs 
and poems the writers always try to appeal 
to knowledge and feelings that are widely 
diffused. Our Scottish songs and ballads 
ring with the praises of barley, oats, and 
peas. Rye is never mentioned, and I do 
not believe that the writer of this song 
made an exception to the general rule. 

JOHN PHIN, 
J., July 5, 1898. 


“She Dragglet a’ Her Pettico ties.” 


To the Editor of The New York Times: 

Mr. Phin’s article on “ Comin’ Throu’ the 
Rye” in your SATURDAY REview of the 
18th is interesting reading, but “an ounce 
of fact is worth a pound of theory.”’ I have 
not time nor opportunity to make an ex- 
haustive search of the old Scotch songs for 
quotations bearing on the subject, but I 
have found one or two that I think worthy 
of consideration. The old song, ‘“‘ Corn Rigs 
Are Bonny” has for the chorus: 


Paterson, N. 


“Corn rigs and rye rigs, 
Corn rigs are bonny,” &c. 
old version of Comin’* 
Throu’ the Rye "’— 
“She dragglet a’ her petticoaties’, 
Comin’ throu’ the rye,” 
have been called to my attention as being 
th tream theo 
who ever attempted to wal 
through a rye fic!d in 
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fully as capable of draggling petticoats as 
any stream could possibly be, and many 
old songs have allusions to such a state of 
affairs, notably “‘ Bess, the Gawkie.’’ I have 
geen nothing in support of the theery that 
through is ever used in the sense of over, 
on the contrary in “Gala Water” is on 
instance of its use as we use it now. 

I do not agree with Mr. Phin that a pro 
longed controversy on the question would 
be out of place. It is a matter that is evi- 
dently entertaining and very interesting to 
many of your readers, and all the informa- 
tion it is possible to obtain should be made 
public. LUCY 8S. V. KING. 

Monrovia, Ala., June 29, 1898. 


Mr. Green on the Catacombs Again. 


To the Editor of The New York Times: 

When a contributor standing out in the 
open writes over his own signature he 
should not be confronted with an anonym- 
ity, even though its standing is certitfied to 
by you. It was not necessary to add that 
“A Roman Student” is “an eminent 
ecclesiastic.” That stands out passim. 

I have not tried to verify the references 
to “St. Jerome (A. D. 354,") or to “ Pru- 
dentius,” “ writing about the same time.” 
These are not the names of actual men who 
lived and walked and wrote on the earth. 
They are two names of masks behind 
which ecclesiastics of the twelfth and suc- 
ceeding centuries wrote, antedating them 
by centuries, sometimes a thousand years 
and more. In this company belong all the 
Fathers and church writers whose names 
are every day referred to as though they 
were real human beings. J. H. (afterward 
Cardinal) Newman, in his “Grammar of 
Assent,” referring to Father Hardouin's 
theory, wrote: “ All knowledge of the Latin 
classics comes to us from the mediaeval 
copies of them, and they who transcribed 
them had the opportunity of forging or 
garbling them. We are simply at their 
mercy.” “The numerous religious bodies 
then existing over the face of Europe had 
leisure enough’ in the course of a century 
to compose not only all of the classics, but 
all the Fathers, too. The question is 
whether they had the ability." Newman 
Gecides that they had not the ability to 
write the classics, which was part of Har- 
douin’s contention, but does not take up 
the question of their ability to write the 
Fathers. 

“ Eusebius ’ professes to “‘ record the suc- 
cessions of the holy apostles, together with 
the times since our Saviour, down to the 
present,” &c., and carries his ecclesiastical 
history to A. D. 324. He knows nothing 
of the catacombs, as he knows nothing of 
the fire at Rome A. D. 64, or of Nero's 
throwing Christians to the wild beasts. 
“St. Jerome” and “ Prudentius,” writing, 
according to church chronology, about @ 
generation later, had heard of the cata- 
combs. That is, between the creation of 
“ Eusebius ” and that of “St. Jerome” this 
myth of Christians in the catacombs had 
been evolved. Whether the passages re- 
ferred to by “A Roman Student” were in 
the original MS. of the writers cited, who 
can tell? The text of the New Testament 
has been so muddled and edited and re- 
dacted that the task of deciding what text 
shall be adopted is greater than the trans- 
lation of that selected. Is it likely that 
other church writings have escaped a sim- 
flar experience? 

Dean Stanley places his main reliance for 
supposing Christians to have been buried in 
the Romun catacombs on the presence in 
them of emblems of the Vine and of the 
Good Shepherd. I tried in my previous ar- 
ticle to show that these were not Christian 
emblems. “A Roman Student” affirms: 
“The Ichthys, or Fish, as a symbol of 
* Jesus Christ, the Son of God, the Saviour,’ 
is simply and purely Christian.” Is it? 
Where did this notion spring from? An- 
other of the masks behind which the me- 
@iaeval ecclesiastics masquerade is yclept 
“St. Augustine.” His time is scheduled as 
A. D. 354-430, and he was “ Bishop of Hip- 
po.” Perhaps the work by which he is 
best known is “ De Civitate Dei.” I sup- 
pose it is in this book that this particular 
fish story first appears in literature. From 
an English translation whose title page 
reads: “The City of God. Translated by 
the Rev. Marcus Dods. Edinburgh: 1871,” I 
quote part of xvili, 23. (1 suppose your lino- 
types are not equal to Greek characters, 
and so I will use for them as nearly as I 
can the corresponding Roman, following the 
equivalents as given in the “ Englishman's 
Greek: Concordance of the New Testament,” 
and will omit the Greek letter by which 
each line of the acrostic is preceded. In 
the text of this translation “ Augustine” is 
made to spell “ Christos,” although in the 
acrostic the word is spelled “ Chreistos.”” I- 
have also capitalized TH instead of T at 
the beginning of the first line of the third 
group to agree more nearly with the Greek 
theta:) 

23.. Of the European sibyl, who is known 
to have sung many things about Christ 
more plainly than the other sibyls. 

Some say the Erythrean siby! prophesied 
at this time. Now Varro declares there 
were many sibyls, and not merely one. This 
sibyl of Erythrae certainly wrote some 
things concerning Christ which are quite 
manifest, and we first read them in the 
Latin tongue in verses of bad Latin, and un- 
rhythmical through the unskillfulness, as 
we afterward learned, of some interpreter 
unknown to me. For Flaccianus, a very 
famous man, who was also a procon- 
sul, a man of most ready eloquence and 
much iearning, when we were speaking | 
about Christ, uced a Greek manuscript 
saying that i was the prophecies of the 


Erythrean sibyl, in which he nted out a 
covtnin ‘which had mes letters 
of the 
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translated “a some one into Latin in good 

rhythm: 

Judgment shall moisten the earth with the 
Sweat of its standard, 

Ever enduring, behold the King shall come 
through the ages, 

Sent to be here in the flesh, and Judge at 
the last of the world. 

O God, the believing and faithless 
shall behold Thee 

Uplifted with saints, when at last the ages 
are ended. 

Sisted before Him are souls in the flesh for 
His judgment. 


alike 


Hid in thick vapours, the while desolate 
lieth the earth. 

Rejected by men are 
hidden treasures; 

Earth is consumed by the fire, 
eth the ocean and heaven; 

Issuing forth, it destroyeth the 
tals of hell. 

Saints in their body and soul freedom and 
light shall inherit; 

Those who are guilty shall burn in fire and 
brimstone forever. 

Occult actions revealing, each one shall pub- 
lish his secrets; 

Secrets of every man’s heart God shall re- 
veal in the light. 


the idols and long- 


and it search- 


terrible por- 


THen shall be weeping and wailing, yes, and 
gnashing of teeth; 

Eclipsed is the sun, and silenced the stars 
in their chorus. 

Over and gone is the splendour of moon- 
light, melted the heaven. 

Uplifted by Him are the valleys, and cast 
down the mountains. 


Utterly gone among men are distinctions of 
lofty and lowly 

Into the plains reuh the hills, the skies, and 
oceans are mingled. 

Oh, what an end of all things! earth broken 
in pieces shall perish; 

Swelling together at once shall the waters 
and flames flow in rivers. 


Sounding the archangel’s trumpet shall peal 
down from heaven, 

Over the wicked who groan in their guilt 
and their manifold sorrows. 

Trembling, the earth shall be opened, re- 
vealing chaos and hell. 

Every king before God shall stand in that 
day to be judged. 

Rivers of fire and of brimstone shall fall 
from the heavens. 


In these Latin verses the meaning of the 
Greek is correctly given, although not in 
the exact order of the lines as connecfed 
with the initial letters; for in three of them 
the fifth, eighteenth, and nineteenth, where 
the Greek letter U occurs, Latin words could 
not be found beginning with the corre- 
sponding letter, and yielding a suitable 
meaning. So that if we note down together 
the initial letters of all the lines in our 
Latin translation except those three in 
which we retain the letter U in the proper 
place, they will express in five Greek words 
this meaning, Jesus Christ, the Son of 
30d, the Saviour.” And the verses are twen- 
ty-seven, which is the cube of three. For 
three times three are nine; and nine itself, 
if tripled, so as to rise from the superficial 
square to the cube, comes to twenty-seven. 
But if you join the initial letters of these 
five Greek words, Teesous Kristos Theou 
whoys Soteer, which mean “ Jesus Christ the 
“Son of God, the Saviour,”’ they will make 
the word ikthus, that is, “fish,”’ in which 
word Christ is mystically understood, be- 
cause He was able to live—that is, to exist 
without sin in the abyss of this mortality as 
in the depth of waters. 


This is a fair enough specimen of the 
writing of this particular Christian Father. 
How trustworthy a witness he Is as to 
questions of fact any reader who is curious 
may learn by going through his xxil., 8, 
giving an account of miracles wrought in 
his day. It is quite possible that some 
church writer scheduled as of earlier date 
may have anticipated this particular 
“saint.” Any such testimony is vf the 
same value as that of “ Quo Vadis.” The 
Fish is no more a Christian emblem than 
are the Shepherd and the Vine, and is of 
no more Christian significance in the Roman 
catacombs than in the occasional weather- 
vane of to-day. One might wonder at the 
impudence of claiming for symbols widely 
known before this era a distinctively Chris- 
tian origin and significance did not one 
know that such claims have been the 
habit of the Christian Church. It is doubt- 
ful if there is a single feature of Chris- 
tianity to-day which has not been thus 
conveyed—“ convey,” the wise it call—from 
non-Christian sources. D. M. is claimed to 
mean not “‘ Diis Manibus,” but Deo Maximo, 
and other non-Christian emblems have been 
tortured In the same manner. When the 
work of “The Church” for the last few 
hundred years shall have been eliminated 
and the genuine records of the Roman cat- 
acombs shall be read as left by the ages 
that produced them every Christian feat- 
ure will have disappeared. 

5. W. GREEN. 

Brooklyn, July 2, 1898. 


Christian Science Books—T hanks to 
Herbert Putnam. 


To the Editor of The New York Times: 

Will you permit me to use your columns 
to thank Mr. Putnam, the President of the 
American Library Association, for that part 
of his paper relating to so-called Christian 
Science? The paper was published in The 
North American Review, and quoted by you 
in your Sarurpay Review for July 2. The 
part referred to was in regard to the mis- 
chief wrought not by “immoral books,” 
but to quote from your columns, “a 
volume comes, say, with absurd ideas of 
human progress, or preposterous ones, with 
such arrant nonsense as Christian Science 
for their subject. This may be read by a 
shilly-shally-minded person, and the half- 
baked, unwholesome, incongruous ideas 
found in it may be absorbed, and, because 
printed, taken to be true as Gospel.” 

This is without exception the best criti- 
cism I have yet seen of these books. The 
tracts are a mixture of theosophy, spiritual- 
ism, and pagan-pantheism, but masquer- 
ading in the garb of Christianity they en- 
trap almost every one of the sort of people 
Mr. Putnam describes who may be brought 
in contact with them. The mischief does 
not end with the individuals alone who em- 
brace it, but it includes their helpless chil- 
dren, who are suffered to die in agony when 
they might be cured by a physician. 


the end they escape the lunatic asylum, 
where one that I know well is now ending 
her days. H. E. C 

Woodbourne, N. 1898. 


J., July 9, 


A Word for Brander Matthews. 


To the Editor of The New York Times: 

The attacks on Prof. Brander Matthews 
in “R. F. R.’s” letter printed in THe 
TIMEs’s SATURDAY REvIEW of July are 
decidedly unjustifiable. Mr. Anderson right- 
ly objected when Prof. Matthews’s name 
was omitted from your list of authors *“* who 
have taken the City of New York as the 
arena for certain of their stories... Where- 
upon “R. F. R.” says: “ The writer of 
your editorial on ‘New York in Fiction’ 
* * * was cccupied * * * simply with those 
authors who had done the most artistic 
work—with those, in fact, who knew their 
city well and were thoroughly at home 
among the various peoples and the different 
scenes they chose to depict.” 

This being so, for what good, conceivable 
reason should Brander Matthews’s name be 
omitted from the list? In what respect is 
his work not artistic? In Literature, issued 
on June 4, 1898, Mr. W. D. Howells, speak- 
ing cf New York as a literary centre, says: 
“ Mr. Brander Matthews has sketched gen- 
tile society (of New York) with his Gallic 
cleverness, neatness, and point. In the 
novel ‘ His Father's Son,’ he, in fact, faces 
it squarely and renders certain forms of it 
with masterly skill.” 

Masterly skill, cleverness, neatness, and 
point are characteristics of an artist. Like- 
wise Prof. Matthews knows New York, and 
as far as I can judge from his works, knows 
it well. He has lived here many years, 
was graduated from Columbia College in the 
heart of the city, and as a glance at any of 
his descriptions of New York shows, he has 
carefully observed the various aspects of 
life in the metropolis. When the “ Vig- 
nettes of Manhattan” were published, The 
New York Evening Post said: ‘From the 
collection of stories a vivid picture may be 
drawn of the great city,”’ and this from a 
New York paper. The London Times said 
of “His Father’s Son,” “ The interest of 
this realistic relation of every-day affairs is 
exceedingly vivid,” and this.“ relation ” 
a story of New York commercial and social 
life, 

Has “R. F. R.” read about Miss Marlen- 
spuyk’s afternoon tea, or the casual en- 
counter at the Horse Show, or the servants’ 
conversation in a Madison Avenue house? 
dias he never seen “ The Solo Orchestra” or 
“ Spring in a Side Street,” or the “ Bobtail 
Car Clattering to Hoboken Ferry?” 

The writer admits that the idea of the 
“ Vignettes of Manhattan ” is masterly, and 
that “ Mr. Matthews, who undoubtedly has 
great talent and cultivation, possesses, the 
power of shaping events and characters.” 
To this, let me add Matthew Arfold’s defi- 
nition of literaiure which in essence is: 
“ Literature is a description of life as we 
know it, rot as we would like to know it.” 

This is the light in which Prof. Matthews's 
sketches place New York, and in this light 
they are literature in the best sense of the 
word. Combine a mastery idea,” great 
“talent and cultivation,” and why should 
not Brander Matthews’s name be among 
the list of authors who have taken the 
City of New York as the arena for certain 
of their stories? 
BERNARD M. L. ERNST. 

New York, July 8, 1898. 
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Socialism and William Morris. 


To the Editor of The New York Times: 

Let me say in reply to Mr. Leonard Ab- 
bott’s strictures on my article, “ Burne- 
Jones and Morris,” that I cannot share Mr. 
Abbott's evident belief in the reasonable- 
ness and importance of English Socialism, as 
expounded by Morris and Hyndman—so far 
as I understand the latter. I did not pre- 
tend (any more than Mr. Abbott) to enu- 
merate all the changes desired—or that have 
been desired—by English Socialists. and I 
cannot see that the “ central principle”’ of 
“the common ownership of land and cap- 
ital” gives consistency to the lot. What 
has any such nrinciple to do with Irish 
home rule, which, if it became a fact, 
would result in the individual ownership of 
the land by the farmers? Again, that a 
large number of votes have been cast by 
German Socialists at the late election does 
not prove that any new social order is 
springing up in Germany or elsewhere. 
Morris's failure to carry his principles into 
effect in the conduct of his own business 
and his surprise at the outcome of the Tra- 
falgar Square demonstration make it evi- 
dent that he went into the Socialist camp 
“somewhat blindly.” As to the reference 
o “The Dream of John Ball,” I am not 
responsible for the printer’s error pointed 
out by Mr. Abbott, and I think I am justified 
in coupling the story with “News From 
Nowhere” as showing the impractical, me- 
diaeval character of Morris’s ideas. In the 
whole movement there is nothing consider- 
able but the sentiment of human unity which 
underlies it, and which is working to the 
surface in a more practical way through ex- 


isting institutions. 
ROGER RIORDAN, 
New York, July 12, 1898. 4 


Jean Vigne’s Birthday. 


To the Editor of The New York Times: 

Allow me to call attention to the fact 
that an error has crept into the article on 
“Old New York” printed in THe Times's 
SaTuRDAY Review of July 9. The article in 
question states that Jan Vigné was born 
in 1624; 
Journal, translated by the late Henry C, 
Murphy, the Labadists say: “We con- 

with the first male. born of Buro- 
in New. Netherland, named Jean 
is now about sixty-five years of 


it ought to read 1614. In their } 


age.” The Labadiste - wrote in 1679; 
he must have been born in 1614. 
JOHN STEPHENSON. 
11, 1898. 


hence 
New York, July 


Pope’s “Essay on Man.” 
To the Editor of The New York Times: 

Wouid you please let me know in the cok 
umns of THe New YorkK Times’s SATURDAY 
REVIEW the value of the following book, and 
if sold at auction, what price it brought? 

“An Essay on Man,” by A. Pope, with 
notes by Mr. Warburton. London: Printed 
for John and Paul Knapton, in Ludgate 
Street, 1746. Price, 18d. 

The frontispiece was designed by Pope 
and is dated 1744. The second part of the 
volume is “ Amyntor and Theodora; or, The 
Hermit,"" a poem. London, printed for Paul 
Vaillant, in the Strand, 1747. 

HENRY LAMPARD. 

Montreal, Canada, July 2, 1898. 

[We are unable to quote any price for this 
volume; but doubt if it has much special 
value. Pope’s poem had then been 
lished more than ten years, and 
editions meanwhile had appeared. 


pub- 
several 

Last 
year a folio volume, ccntaining the second 
edition of Part I. of the “ Essay on Man” 
and the first edition of Parts II., III., and 
IV. was sold at this city for. 
$15.—Ed.] 


In Other Words “Shot and Shell.” 
To the Editor of The New York Times: 

“ Reeking tube and iron shard” is sim- 
ply Kipling-poetic for the common phrase 
“shot and shell. Reek means “ to smoke.” 
Shard, sherd, or shred means “a fragment 
broken or torn off an earthenware or cast- 
iron vessel, or a woven fabric,” the last form 
being generally associated only with the 
last meaning. The “reeking tube” in- 
cludes artillery as well as small arms. Kip- 
ling apparently forgot the now general use 
of smokeless powder, or perhaps considered 
that even when this is used, the discharge 
is followed by a slight whiff of thin smoke 
or vapor. 

In Greek poetry the words to which the 
epithets are attached are often remotely 
enough related to the ideas, expressed or 
implied, to which they properly belong, but 
I do not remember anything which can be 
compared with reeking tube,’’ because it 
“ causes the blood to reek.”’ 

CHARLES J. 
Cal., July 1, 1898, 


Joseph Hopkinson and Shakespeare. 
To the Editor of The New York Times: 

In THe NEw Yor«K Times's SATURDAY RE- 
VIEW of July 9 you say the first American 
edition of Shakespeare “ was issued from 
the press of Samuel Jchnson, Philadelphia, 
in 1795-6." The printers of the first Ameri- 
can edition of Shakespeare’s works were 
Bioren & Madan, Phiiadelphia, 1795-6. It 
may be of interest to add that this edition, 
in eight duodecimo volumes, was edited by 
Joseph Hopkinson, author of “ Hail, Colum- 
bia,”” a fact which has not before appeared 
in print, I believe. 

CHARLES HENRY HART, 

Philadelphia, July 11, 1808. 


auction in 
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To the Editor of The New York Times: 

In-the reply to a correspondent in Tas 
TimEs’s SATURDAY REVIEW of July 9, as to 
the first American edition of Shakespeare, 
what you probably referred to was the 
book with the following title: 


“The Plays and Poems of William 
Shakspeare. Corrected from the Latest and 
Best London Editions, with Notes. By 
Samuel Johnson, LL. D. To Which Are 
Added a Glossary and the Life of the Au- 
thor. Embellished with a Striking Likeness 
from the ees of His Grace the Duke 
o dos. First American Edition. 
Vol, I. Philadelphia: Printed and Sold by 
Bioren & Madan. MDCCXCY.” The edition 
was first announced in 17§ by Mountford, 

A. @ 


Bioren & Madan. 
New York, July 10, 1898. 


Blank Pages Needed. 


To the Editor of The New York Times: 
Why is it that so few books have any 


blank pages at the end of them? For in- 
stance, the new edition of Thackeray's 
works has none, simply the other half of 
the lining papers. About three blank pages, 
I should think, would be very useful for va 
rious purposes, A. E. G. 
East Gloucester, Mass., July 10, 1898. 


Mrs. Sherwood’s Articles. 
To the Editor of The New York Times: 

Will Mrs. Sherwood’s papers, now running 
in Tue Times's SATURDAY REVIEW, be peb- 
lished in bouvk form; if so, about when? 

R. BE. W. 

Myerstown, Penn., July 5, 1898. 

[About two months age many of Mra 
Sherwood’s contributions to Tur SATURDAY 
REVIEW were issued in book form by Her 
bert 8S. Stone & Co. of Chicago, with the 
title, “ Here and There and Everywhere.” 
—Ep.] 


From Athletics to the Animal State. 
To the Editor of The New York Times: 

Your list of books suitable for the Sum- 
mer days will find many an appreciative 
reader. Some who have followed your ex- 
cellent comments during the year have an- 
ticipated your selections already. May I 
trouble you to write me to what story you 
refer on Page 417, Column 2, under “ Gospel 
of Freedom,” when you write: “ There is 
a story written Dy a strong English nove 

' ist in which is described a man given over 
to athletic exercises who in time becomes 
a mere animal”? DCL 

ee AR spt Lake, N. Y., July 8, 


mera seat 


and Wite.”"—Ep.} 
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Here and Ohere. 
Prof. “Knight of St. Andrews, who has presented 
to the English nation Dover Cottage, the home of the 
poet Wordsworth, together with all the editions of 
Wordsworth, the portraits, engravings, original MSS., 
and 2,000 letters from men of note, made Only one con- 
dition with this gift—that the books, letters, and MSS. 
should be properly cared for. In their acknowledg- 
ment the Trustees of Dover Cottage, Spofford A. 
Brooke, W. G. Brcoke, Mr. Edmund Lee, Mr. G. F. 
Armstrong, Mr. C. EB. Mathews, Lord Davey, 
Ainger, Mr. J. H. Etherington Smith, and Mr G. L. 
Craik, wrote to Prof. Knight, through their Chairman, 


Spofford A. Brooke: 

“The Trustees, all of whom will sign this letter, 
then deputed me to write to you and to express their 
strong sense of your frank and munificent generos- 
ity. They feel a personal obligation to you for all 
that you have done for Wordsworth’s work and honor, 
for the fresh knowledge of his life and household 
which you have given to the world, and for the light 
you have thrown upon his poetry. And this their 
personal obligation has been strengthened by this gift 
of yours to the cottage, in the order, beauty, and g-od 
report of which they take so great an interest. And 
they are naturally pleased that this gift comes from 
one of themselves, for you have been from the begin- 
ning one of the Trustees of Dover Cottage. But, while 
they feel their personal obligation to you, they feel 
even more how widely and how gratefully the Eng- 
lish-speaking public will thank you for your gift. It 
will very largely increase the interest the traveling 
community already hav: in Dover Cottage. The gar- 
den, the rooms where the Wordsworths dwelt, will 
have a new value and new associations; and the vil- 
lage of Grasmere itself will owe you thankfulness, The 
Trustees are also sure that when this gift is made 
public thanks will be rendered to you from all parts 
of England and the colonies, and from the United 
States of America. For Dover Cottage is no longer 
unknown to distant lands, or to the remotef parts of 
Great Britain and Ireland. It occupies, as a goal of 
pilgrimage, a place in this country second only to 
Stratford-on-Avon. “The Trustees hope that this na- 
tional gratitude for a national gift may be to you a 


source of daily happiness.” 


~ 


The Earl of Crawford’s magniiicent collection of old 
manuscripts and mediaeval bindings was on exhibition 
at the close of last week in London at the Grafton Gal- 
lery. Here are manuscripts in Greek, Latin, Egyptian, 
Arabic, Hebrew, and in all European languages. One 
volume of great interest was the “Horae” that be- 
longed to Mary Queen of Scots, In the book is an in- 
scription in her handwriting, “Mon Dieu, confondez 
mez ennemys.—M.” There is a Missale Romanum, in six 
volumes, on vellum, which contains-some fine illus- 
trations that tradition says were executed by Raphael. 
A Syriac New Testament of about the year 1,€00 A. D. is 
unique, and contains the only known manuscript of the 
Apocalypse in the Heraclean version. In an Agabic 
work on “ Thé Marvels of (Many) Regions” is an an- 
cient map of the world that affords matter for curious 
study, and another Arabic volume embodies one of the 
most ancient extant texts of the “ Arabian Nights.” 
There are some curious Burmese manuscripts, among 
which will be found a cabalistic treatise and a work on 
fortune telling strangely illustrated. Sanskrit manu- 
scripts in jong rolls beautifully illuminated and writ- 
ten in minute characters are exhibited, as also are some 
Chinese works, containing remarkable drawings. The 
English manuscripts include some ancient and well- 
illustrated books on heraldry, and there is a psalterium 
that belonged to the Queen of Henry IV., and contains 
her autograph, as well as many fine miniatures. A 
chorale from Rome is noteworthy on account of the 
very large missal characters in which it is written. in 
the bookbinding there may be cited many rich, finely- 
wrought specimens in metal and'ivory. There is some 
rare filigree work in some of these ancient bindings, 
which occasionally consist of silver-gilt plates set with 
precious stones, and in other cases are decorated with 
ivory most elaborately carved. ‘' 


In a collection of lettors written by Dickens, to 
be disposed of shortly by Sotheby, Wilkinson & 
Hodge, there is one, addressed to Bradbury and Evans 
relative to his readings, the date of which is March 
16, 1858. The letter is as follows: 

“The reading idea that I had some time ago sticks 
to me. Let me read where I will, an effect is pro- 
duced which seems to belong to nothing else; and the 
number of people who want to come cannot by any 
means get in.” 

Then follows an elaborate scheme of readings at 
home and abroad, and finally Dickens said: 

“Now, the question I want your opinion on is 
this: Assuming these hopes to be well grounded, 
would such a use of the personal (I may almost say 
affectionate) relations which subsist between me and 
the public, and make my standing with them very 
peculiar, at all affect my position with them as a 
writer? Would it be likely to have any influence on 
my next book? If it had any influence at all, would 
it be likely to be of a weakening or a strengthening 
kind?” 

Writing to his brother Frederick (June 13, 1865,) 
about the railroad accident and his escape, he refers 
to it in this way: 

“TI am just that much shaken that I am obliged 
to keep quiet, and cannot yet write half a dozen notes 
together without fceling the worse for it. My im- 
pression is that this is not owing to the heating and 
dragging of the carriage, but to the terrible work aft- 
erward of getting out the dying and the dead, in which 
I was very active. My carriage was the only one that 
did not go over into the stream.” 


The English Ex Libris Society has held its seventh 
annual exhibition. The special feature was the collect- 
ing of the book plates of the artists, engravers, and act- 
ors of to-day, Modern taste seems to incline toward the 
pictorial joke, and the staid book plate is not in the 
fashion. Conspicuous for the fun in it was a book 
plate designed by Phil May for Mr. Clement Shorter. 


4c 


T. E. Harrison, which had, been made for Lord North- 
bourne, and presented to Mr. and Mrs. Gladstone on 
the occasion of their wedding day. There were 
several book plates designed by the late Stacy Marks, 
and there was a curious one of Miss Ellen Terry’s, the 
work of Mr. Gordon Craig. Somehow, as in old herald- 
ry, what is called the canting style is possible, but its 
appropriateness, ‘when used in a joking sense for a 
book plate, we fail to see. A book plate ought to be a 
serious thing. : 

An English bookseller records in The Academy the. 
purchases Mr. Gladstone made at his shop. He usually 
bought by means of the catalogue, and, as he was a 
cash customer, got the usual discount of 10 per cent. 
Mr. Gladstone was perfectly familiar with books, and 
their mercantile value. The bookseller once showed 
Mr. Gladstone a six-guinea volume, fac similes of early 
German prints. “I offer you 5 guineas,” said Mr. Glad- 
stone, and Mr. Gladstone got the book, Among his last 
wants for books were two—Thomas Browne’s “Urn 
Buriai” and a “Guide to Suffolk.” And so, says the 
bookseller, he was preparing himself for “ either world.” 
In a catalogue Mr. Gladstone had marked with orders 
there were found to be included in the list works on 
anthropology, political economy, sculpture, ecclesias- 
tical vestments, physiology, &c., and collections of epi- 
taphs and proverbs. 


In Japan the industrious reporter makes from $10 
to $15 a month, and an editor as much as $25. For 
a historical novel, say of 200,000 words or more, the 
liberal Tokio publisher will give 50 yen, but part is 
paid in books, which you must peddle yourself. Lit- 
erature says that the Napoleonic craze has reached 
Japan, and that the Corsican is in fashion. Bismarck 
is also in.demand, the Japanese understanding at 
once what “blood and iron” means. How would it 
do to write for Japan some stories of our heroes of 
to-day and bring in Dewey and Manila, or Roosevelt 
and his Rough Riders? Here is a chance for some 
bright young American author, for Japanese who could 
translate his story are plentiful in New York. In the 
time to come a book may be “simultaned” in New 
York and Yeddo, 


Those unfortunate people who write in Russia, au- 
thors or journalists, are having an uncommonly hard 
time of it. The screws have come down with such a 
pressure, as applied by the-censors, that the Society 
of Russian Authors has prepared a special draft of 
complaint. This is said to be the new practice of the 
Russian literary police. It is an order that when a 
publisher or an editor is not liked by the censor, or 
deemed “ undesirable,” he shall be at once dismissed, 
and that anothér publisher or editor shall be taken from 
a list furnished by the police. The nice make-believe 
is that the new man or the new men shall occupy their 
positions only as “temporary substitutes” until an- 
other editor or writer or publisher is selected, but then 
the new hands never satisfy the Government, and once 
the police elects have their places they are nex 2>r moved. 


A curious discovery is announced. At Adria, not far 
from Venice, between the lagoons and the marshland, 
there is a small village, Donada by name. Last year, 
in digging the foundations for a pottery, a large num- 
ber of objects having to do with ships, as rings, bolts, 
and rudders, were found, and finally a small vessel 
in good preservation was unearthed. As the ground 
was peaty, the hull was in fair preservation. The 
commission sent to examine and report declares it to 
be a vessel of the early part of the fifteenth century. 
The hulk is to be carefully worked over, and is to be 
carried to the Arsenal in Venice. If not considered 
too much of a curiosity, an Italian paper suggests 
the purchase of this ship by the Spanish Government 
for active service, 


The thirteenth anniversary number of The Over- 
land is a notable one. There is a portrait of Bret 
Harte, “ First Editor of The Overland,” with a capital 
article by Noah Brooks, “Early Days of The Over- 
land,” and so that the history of this publication shall 
be complete, Mr. W. C. Bartlett adds “ Overland Rem- 
iniscences,” which is finely illustrated. There is a 
poem of distinguished merit in the number — Thereon 
Brown's “How Tom Sheppard Died.” The entire is- 
sue is an excellent one. 


A bust in memory of Sainte-Beuve was unveiled a 
few days ago in Paris, in the Luxembourg Gardens. A 
committee, with Francois Coppée as its President, has 
had the matter in charge, and thanks to their energy 
7,000f. was subscribed by the admirers of the great 
biographer of French literature. The official rosette 
of the Legion of Honor was presented to M. Denys 
Pueck, the sculptor of the bust, and to M. Mouré, the 
architect of the monument. 


M. Raymundo de Mandrazo, who is now in Paris, 
speaks in the highest terms of the courtesy paid him 
in the United States. M. de Mandrazo is a Spaniard, 
and -he declares that in no way was any slight put 
on him. As soon as our troubles are over, it is quite 
possible that this distinguished artist will pay us an- 
other visit. 


Sir Wemyss Reid, in his life of Gladstone, tells a 
story of the great man and his capacity for work. 
Mr. Gladstone, who had just been appointed Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, was waiting until Mr. 
Schaw Lindsay should be at leisure. It was an inter- 
view about some shipping interests, and held in Mr. 
Schaw Lindsay's office. After a while Mr. Gladstone 
took some paper and began writing away, fully ab- 


{There was a book plate of Mr, Gladstone's, designed by ‘sorbed by his topic, possibly some public istnisak ha 


had to prepare. There was a man in the office, who 
was watching Mr. Gladstone. He was a ship owner. 
Suddenly he addressed Mr, Gladstone in the rude Doric 
of the North: “Young man, are you in want of em- 
ployment? If you are, I could just do with the likes of 
you in my office at North Shields, I have been watch- 
ing you this half hour, and never saw a man get 


‘through s0 much work in the same time before. Come 


to me, and you shall have a place in my office.” 


For the series with the title “ Historical Studies.” 
Mr. William W. Norman has written the initial sketch, 
“The Creator of Modern Spain.”, Mr. Norman shows 
that the creator of Spain ruined his country. Born in 
1527, Philip IJ. was a cruel bigot. The taint of this 
Spanish King was cruelty personified, and he had for 
an instrument such a ferocious man as was the Duke of 
Alva. It is saying a great deal to assert that Alva 
really was worse than Weyler. But England “ singed 
his beard,” and when the “ Invincible Armada” came 
to grief, then Spain’s tumble began, and the crumbling 
away of her power has been continuous ever since. And 
who says history does not repeatitself? Philip II. died 
in 1598. Froude thus sums up the memory of this 
King: “ He was more like some ogre or black enchanter 
sitting in his den in the Escurial, weaving plots for the 
misery of mankind. The Inquisition was his favorite 
instrument, and his name has been handed down 
through modern history by the side of the most detesta- 
ble monsters who ever disgraced a throne.” 


William Sharp, in Literature, writes a capital article 
on a translation of Walt Whitman into Italian, the 
work of Signor Jannaccone. The Italian is perfectly 
sympathetic, but, alas! there is the frontier of lan- 
guage. Cofld you ever make over Burns’s Scotch into 
Tuscan? “Sail, sail thy best, ship of Democracy,” 
shouts Walt, and how strangely it sounds as “ Veleg- 
gia, veleggia con tutta la tua possauza, nave de la 
democrazia.” But, writes Mr. William Sharp, when 
Walt Whitman rises in majesty, the Italian translator 
follows him in larger dignity. There is this line in 
“Youth, Day, Old Age, and Night”: “ Youth, large, 
lusty, loving, youth, full of grace, force, fascination.” 

This Signor Jannaccone renders: 

“Giovanezza, ampio, lieto, amante—giovanezza, di 
forza, di fascino.” 

And that is close in sound to the original. 

The critic of The Academy goes quite wild over 
one of thé “ adaptations” of Alphonse Daudet’s “ Sou- 
tien de Famille,” translated “The Hope of the Fam- 
ily.” He objects to “ta-ta” when Daudet wrote 
“adieu.” The “ma fille” becomes “my sister” and 
“ma mére” my sister, “ma soeur” my aunt and 
“mon frére” my nephew. The fact seems clear that 
the adapter wanted to cover up some of the rather 
ugly situations in the story, and so made a mess of it. 
If the British public can stand “Soutien de Fam'‘lle” 
we can. The conclusion of this heavy onslaught on 
an adapter is: “It seems to usthat the copyright 
law might profitably be enlarged to contain a clause 
making this sort of literary outrage felonious.” 


In THe Times’s Saturpay Revizw of July 9 a de- 
scription was given of an edition of Gibbun’s “ Decline 
and Fall of the Roman Empire,” row in Buffalo, which 
bedrs undoubted signs that it »nce belonged to Robert 
Burns. The owner, so it was stated, was Mr. R. B. 
Adam of Buffalo. In this article The Bookman was 
credited with the particulars of the statement. We are 
informed on the best authority that the Gibbon does 
not belong to Mr. R. B. Adam, but to Mr. Frank H. 
Severance, the editor of The Jilustrated Buffalo Ex- 
press. The full details of this most interesting find 
were first presented in The Illustrated Buffalo Express 
of May 1 of this year. 


Four pictures were sold recently at the Hotel 
Druot, in Paris, which brought tall prices. They were 
Rousseau’s “ La Mare,” for which 101,100f. was paid; 
Corot’s “ La Cueillette,” 53,000f.; Rosa Bonheur’s “ Le 
Paturage,” 15,900f., and Ziem's “ Venice,” 20,00v0f. 
Total for the four, 190,000f. They belonged to the es- 
tate of M. Segond. How he acquired them and their 
first cost form quite a story. M. Segond had some 
10,000f. which he did not know what to do with. He 
met the well-known expert Bernheim, who said: 
“Well, buy these four pictures,” and they were sold 
to M. Segond for some 7,400f. The difference between 
7,400f. and 190,000f. is a fairly large one. 

The Société des Amis des Arts of Strasburg, Alsace, 
has sent out its circular for the coming exhibition, 
which opens on the 7th of August next, and will last 
one month. This society has been established since 
1832, and its yearly Salon is the best in Alsace. The 
prominent French painters and sculptors are represent- 
ed. Mr. A. Ritleng is the President of the society. Its 
Conservateurs are Messrs. A. Seyboth and C. Binder. 
Mr. Seyboth is the Director of the Museum of the Fine 
Arts of the City of Strasbourg, and he is also well 
known as a writer on art. 


In the nicely made-up exhibition catalogue of the 
English Ex Libris Society there are many designs. 
One delightful one is Mr. Clement K. Shorter’s book- | 
plate designed by Phil May. Five good fathers, all 
tonsured, are reading a great, big tome and splitting 
their sides, for the volume is Rabelais. Ellen Terry’s 
is curious—a strong-black letter print, with a map 
and points of the compass, showing you Winchelsea 
and exactly where is Tower Cottage. Dean Hole’s 
book-plate is happily conceived. Two fair women 
stand in a bower of roses. 
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an Actor. | 


That View of the Man as Set Forth | 
in a Recent Book.* 


Mr. Lew Rosen, in the volume under | 


Yapoleon as 


notice, emphasizes most particularly the i 
histrionic side of the great Corsican. Did 
the author expect that in the closer scru- | 
tiny of Napoleon the same traits would 
be discernible as in a Washington, a | 
Wellington, or a Blucher? Each race | 
has its peculiarities. So in the height of | 
action a Frenchman might gesticulate | 
wildly, and an American would not. 


cannot fancy Dewey skipping or jumping 


around, as might an Admiral of another | 
We believe that our Yankee | 


nation, 
would take things in a staid and imper- 
turbable manner. There are no ques- 
tions of pluck or bravery which enter 
here, but only of manner. 

Mr. Rosen has only sought for the act- 
or in the conqueror of Europe, and if Na- 
poleon was a player, he certainly filled 
the leading part in one of the most mo- 
mentous of all human dramas. It may 
be more or less difficult to pose as an 
Emperor, but Napoleon struck the atti- 
tude to the life. Did he get the trick from 
Talma? If so, he was a clever pupil. 
The many sources whence the author 
derives his anecdotes are given, and 
many of them come from Lanfrey and 
from Barras. As to-authority, we should 
very much prefer even the prejudiced 
Lanfrey. The author writes: 

“I propose to treat of Napoleon as a the- 
atregoer, as ~ critic and patron of the 
drama, and as a familiar of playwrights 
and players. I intend to show that he was 
himself a master actor on important occa- 
sions, and an artist in histrionic effects.” 

As to whether Napoleon did or did not 
use an opera glass the author does not 
know, but he believes that the man him- 
self was “unmistakably influenced by 
playwrights and players, and was himself 
one of the most sublime of the histrions 
of history.” 

It is the pomp of war that hides the 
miseries of carnage, and so nobody will 
ever find fault with our own American 
General or Generals should they, at the 
head of their troops, make a triumphal 
entry. In our own way we always will 
seek for effects and impress on the eyes 
of the spectator the greatness of our 
deeds. Even our strut is to be forgiven. 
Certainly Napoleon was well acquainted 
with the theatre of his time. He might 
not have liked Shakespeare—no French- 
man at heart ever did—nor even de 
Vigny. We give for what it is worth 
part of a conversation between Napoleon 
and Talma relative to Shakespeare: 

“ Shakespeare was steeped in oblivion for 
two hundred years, even in England. 


neva and saw many Englishmen, to praise 
that author in order to ingratiate himself 
with them. The word went round that 


Shakespeare was the foremost writer in the | 


worid. I have read him. There is nothing 
in him which can touch Corneille or Ra- 
cine. It is impossible to read one of his 
piays. They are pitiabie.”’ 


It is possible, considering the character | 


of the man, that Napoleon's tastes rather 


inclined to tragedy than to com@y, for | 


he does not séem to have cared much for 
Moliére. It is told of him that, being 
present at a comedy at the Théatre Fran- 
gais, when the crowd shouted with laugh- 
ter he “ alone maintained an icy silence.” 

When Bonaparte at twenty-six began 
“his meteoric series of brilliant victo- 
ries,” Mr. Lew Rosen cites his speeches 
as the words of an actor who stands 
the limelight glare of publicity. 
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; the Orient. 


| his attention. 


Sud- | no 
denly it pleased Voltaire, who tived at Ge- | 


“in | 
Where 


fifth act of a very poor tragedy, and that 


on shipboard “ he assumed ” theatric at- 


titudes, dressed in theatric garb, and dic- 
tated theatric fanfaronades. He talked of 
Rousseau on his return from Egypt, and 
said to Roederer: “‘I am especially dis- 
gusted with Rousseau since I have seen 
Man in the wild state is a 
dog.” This, considered in an anthropo- 
logical sense, is rather crude, of course, 
and ®% may or may not be disputed. 
When Bonaparte was First Consul it Is 
historic that theatrical business occupied 
He wrote to Lucien: * The 


| Consuls of the Republic desire that you 


We | will inform the managers of the different 


theatres that no dramatic work ought to 
be accepted without their permission.” 
He wanted the citizens Lebrun and Rou- 
get de I'Isle to write a “Hymne aux 
Combats” to the air of the “ Marseill- 
aise” or the “Chant du Depart.” An- 
drieux was a dramatist much in vogue in 
those days, and Fouché offered the play- 
wright the position of censor. This was 
Andrieux’s clever reply: “ Look you, Citi- 
zeh Minister, my réle is to be hanged, not 
to be the hangman.”’ 

As Bonaparte gained power, the author 
says he became “ more and more verbose 
in style.” He rarely wrote, however, but 
dictated, and the task of his amanuensis 
must have been a difficult one, for, verb- 
ose or not, he spoke very rapidlv. Some- 
times a word-escaped the amanuensis, 
and when Napoleon was asked to repeat 
it he would say: “I will not repeat the 
word. Think over it; try and recall it as 
I dictated it, and write it down, for I 
will not repeat it.” 

The author thinks that Napoleon rarely 
was actually angry, but only pretended 
to be; he simulated rage. Once, in a dis- 
cussion with the Abbé de Pradt, when 
there was a wordy explosion on his part, 
the Consul said: ‘“‘ You thought I was 
very angry, didn’t you? Well, disabuse 
yourself. With me anger never goes be- 
yond this.” And Bonaparte indicated his 
neck, conveying to his auditor that with 
him passion never rose to his head, and 
never deprived him of his reason. 

We are beginning to appreciate in this 
country the writings of that very re- 
markable’/man, Stendhal, and we take 
from this volume the following entry, 
made by Stendhal in 1804: 

“We see B. perfeculy. He passes at fif- 
teen paces from us. He is on a beautiful 
white horse, in a fine new coat, biack hat, 
and uniform of Colonel of the Guards, * * * 
He salutes continually and smiles. ’Tis the 
stage smile of the actor who shows his 
teeth, but whose eyes are without smiles.” 

Well, if Napoleon did put on a manner, 
he had the right to assume it. With our 
wide spread of news and “ journalistic 
enterprise,” yellow or otherwise, pub- 
licity is common, and so there would be 
necessity for following out to-day, 
when, say, Santiago falls, what were Na- 
poleon's instructions about the capitula- 
tion ef Dantsic: “ Publish the news in 
the Berlin journals. Have a salute fired 
at Spandau and at other places. 
like you can have a Te Deum sung. Give 
the capture the greatest possible pub- 
licity.”’ Perhaps Napoleon knew the 
Paris of his day by heart, and Paris has 
changed but little during the last three- 
quarters of a century. “In Paris,” said 
he, “ they do not remember anything. If 
I remain a long time without doing some- 
thing Iam lost. If they had not seen me 
three times at the theatre they would 
have forgotten me.” 

Unquestionably a great many stories 
have been attributed to Napoleon which 
were probably pure invention. One is 
that he declared that the Minister of the 


he stands or rides, there is the centre of | Interior was at fault because there was 


the boards. Versed in the classic drama, 
the influence of that drama is patent in 
his words and his postures.” There is 
that speech of his before Milan: “ Pied- 
mont, delivered from Austrian tyranny, 
has given vent to her natural sentiments 
of peace and friendship toward France.” 
That was a theatrical gag, says Mr. Lew 
Rosen, for in 1797 he wrote to Talley- 
rand: “‘ Since I have been in Italy I have 
received no aid from the love of the peo- 
ple for liberty and equality.” Then Na- 
poleon goes on to say that his only aux- 
iliaries have been the good discipline of 
the army and the respect shown for the 
religion of the Italians—and “ the cajol- 
ing of the Ministers.” This is history. 
The remainder, “ which is all very fine in 
proclamations, printed discourses, and so 
forth, is so much romance.” We know 
all about this “ romance” to-day, for we 
read the proclamations of Spanish Gener- 
als and Ministers of State and appreciate 
their value. Anyhow, thanks be to the 
peculiarity of our blood or breeding, we 
are not miuch given to inflated talk or 
rhodomontade. 

We see no reason to find fault with 
Bonaparte’s letters to Josephine, full of 
love and passion as they are, There isa 
fine ring in those words he spoke when 
his army in Italy was inclined to ravage 
and pillage, and he bade them stop: “ You 
must swear to respect the people you de- 
liver. Without that you will not be lib- 
erators, but a pestilence, and your victo- 
ries, your courage, your success, and the 
blood of your brothers who have per- 
ished, will all be lost, as well as honor 
and glory.” Are these the words of an 
actor? 

It is from Barras that we mainly derive 
the idea that Napoleon had theatrical 
proclivities, and Barras was eaten up 
with jealousy. During the voyage to 
Egypt, when Bourrienne was his private 
secretary, it is said Napoleon wrote the 


*NAPOLON'S OPERA GLASS. AN HISTORIC 
STUDY. By Lew Rosen, Londos: Elkin 


no good literature. As Mr. Lew Rosén 
puts it: 

“He imagined that he could order ro- 
manccs and poems as he ordered war maps 
and field guns. One day he met Saint 
Pierre. ‘Monsieur Bernerdin,’ he asked, 
‘when will you give us another “ Paul et 
Virginie"’ or Chaumiére Indienne? You 
should give us one every six months.’ ” 

That Napoleon was fond of the stage 
need not be questioned. It is true that 
he held strongly to the idea that for the 
education of the people the drama was a 
necessity, and perhaps the precedent Na- 
poleon established is still adhered to in 
France, Up to a certain point we may 
still hold the same idea. The general 
character of the plays or the amusements 
of a people has much to do with morals, 
and hence the vogue of the bullfight in 
Spain and an inclination to adopt this 
brutality in France. We have, too, in the 
United States such public recreation as 
may be found in a prize fight, and jour- 
nalism caters to such depraved tastes. 

The ‘“commediente, tragediente” in 
Napoleon, despite his commentators, past 
or present, does not seem to us to have 
been a salient trait. Maybe the pose, the 
flourish, the attitude, belong to all man- 
kind, “just as facial expression shows 
the inner work of the feelings.” 


¢ 
Literary Journalism. 
From The Journalist. 

The current issue of The Critic, the last 
of Vol. XXXIL., is also to be the last issued 
in the present -weekly form. With all due 
respect, it may ‘be said that such an an- 
nouncement as that just made is not now of 
the vital import to literary journalism that 
it once would have been. That field is now 
well covered. The English Thunderer’s Lit- 
erature has already won for itself a strong 
place among the scholarly, dignified classes, 
and our own Times, in its Saturpay RE- 
view or Books AND ART, is doing a good 
work in a thorgugh masterly manner. One 
does not, indeed, easily overpraise this last- 
named sheet. Its reviews are ably written 
and unprejudiced, and its news columns 
give us news of real value. Tue Ties 
is coming forward “all along the line,”’ but 
this left wing of ‘‘ mere literature” is do- 
‘ng exceptionally good service. 
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Sudermann. 


The Dramatist as a Novelist— His 
Story, “Regina.’”’* 

To those persons in this country who 
have any acquaintance at all with his 
works, Hermann Sudermann is known 
chiefly as a dramatist. It will be well for 
these persons to read “ Regina; or, the 
Sins of the Fathers,’ and make the ac- 
quaintance of Sudermann, the novelist. 
The story is one of uncommon character 
and absorbing interest. Those who are 
caused by the title to believe that it is 
an Ibsenite or Maaterlinckian production, 
reveling in the horrors of heredity, will 
be sadly disappointed. “‘ Regina’’ is not 
a story of heredity at all. It is not horri- 
ble. It is not even unpleasant, except, 
perhaps, to those delicate and fastidious 
minds which steadfastly refuse to con- 
template the actual workings of human 
passions and prefer to study life as it is 
not, never and never will be. For 
all such there are eternal fountains of 
joy in the works of the Duchess and 
Laura Jean Libbey. But as they certain- 
ly cannot read Dickens and Thackeray 
without meeting passages offensive to 
their gentle taste, so they cannot con- 
template such a character as that of Re- 
gina without being shocked. 

Neither would these same persons re- 
gard young Boleslav, the male Subject of 
the tale—he is a hero in his way—as a 
pleasant person, He is soured by the cir- 
cumstances of his life, and those who 
have seen something of life and are will- 
ing to have the truth told about it in 
novels will sympathize with this unhap- 
py young man. Some of them, the men 
only, will in their secret hearts wish that 
he could have had his heart’s desire and 
finished his life with the unhallowed Re- 
gina. But, of course, the author had to 
respect the morai law, and, besides, it 
will please the women to have the shame- 
less hussy shot and plunged head fore- 
most into the dark waters of the brook 
under the Cat's Bridge. 

The visitation of the sins of the 
thers in this novel has nothing to do with 
Regina, though she makes her first ap- 
pearance in the pages as the surviving 
mistress of the hero’s father. This old 
Baron was false to his native Prussia, 
fand he betrayed the little town of 
Schranden into the hands of the French. 
His son vainly strove to atone for that 
by serving as an officer of the Landwehr. 
When he went back home it was to find 
that his father was dead and that the ex- 
cellent people of Schranden had refused 
him Christian burial. 

And here follows one of those scenes 
which only a writer of vivid imagination 
and high literary skill could put before 
the reader. Regina, the daughter of a 
worthless village drunkard, had gone at 
the age of fifteen to. live with the old 
Baron. The son finds his father’s domain 
beset with mantraps to keep out intrud- 
ers, and in the midst of it this half-wild 
creature is digging a grave for her dead 
lover. The development of the story from 
this point is of intense interest, but, as 
already intimated, it will not please those 
of prudish fancy. Regina has been ac- 
customed to beatings, but this young lord 
is not made of the stuff that beats wo- 
men. He has no place to which to go but 
his own home, and in that there is no 
one to work for him but this strange 
creature, who is only half aware of her 
own degradation. 

In the village young Boleslav meets 
with nothing but bitter hostility. One 
catches fleeting glimpses of a simpering, 
yellow-haired maiden, who loved him 
when they were boy and girl together be- 
fore the war. But she does not dare to 
meet him now. He is thrown for com- 
panionship entirely upon Regina, and 
she, amazed by his human kindness, 
serves him with doglike humility and 
fidelity. But she is majestically beauti- 
ful, this wild Regina, with her glowing 
eyes, her flood of black hair, her mag- 
nificent arms, and her grand bust. Boles- 
lav at one moment burns with admira- 
tion for her, and the next, remembering 
what she is, he is filled with disgust to- 
ward her and wrath at himself. 

The growth of the irresistible passion 
which affects them both is traced by Su- 
dermann with a master’s hand. The in- 
sight into human nature is that of a 
sound observer and a careful thinker. 
The presentation of the results of the 
observation is that of a trained drama- 
tist who is also a master of literary art. 
Of course the village of Schranden is 
scandalized and equally 6f course there 
are plots for the destruction of the young 
Baron. There is a plotter, but he is of 
small importance except as an agent in 
the development of the story. ’ 

The first plot for Boleslav’s ruin is a 
lamentable failure. The chief plotter la- 
bors under the delusion that the young 
man has been a deserter from the army, 
in which he enlisted under an assumed 
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REGINA; OR, THE SINS OF THE FATHERS. 
> By Ss Buberuabn. Translated by Beut- 

rice Marshall, London and New York: John 


Fé IX GRASS NE w ROMANCE. 
The Terror. 


A Romance of the French Revolution. 
By FELIX GRAS, author of ‘The 
Reds of the Midi.” Translated by 
Mrs. Catharine A. Janvier. 16mo 
Cloth, $1.50. 

“ The vartous scenes are described 
with strength and ficturesqueness, 
and impress the reader with their 
reality, * * * On the surface the 
story reads like a transcript from 
life, but there are countless touches 
that indicate the artist and skiliful 
literary man. * * * The boot may 
be recommended to those who like 
strong, artistic and exciting ro- 
mances.”’—Boston Saturday Even- 
ing Gazette. 


The Reds of the Midi. 


An Episode of the French Revolution. 
By FELIX GRAS. Translated from 
the Provencal by Mrs. Catharine A. 
Janvier. With an introduction by 
Thomas A. Janvier. With Frontis- 
piece. 16mo. Cloth, $1.50. 


Mr. Gladstone’s Letter : 


Dear Sir: I have read with great 
and sustained interest ‘ The Reds 
of the South, which you were good 
enough to present to me. 

Though a work of fiction, tt 
aims at pain'ing the bistorical 
fea ures, and such works, tf faith- 
fully executed, throw more light 
than many so-called bistories.on 
the (sue roots and causes of the 
Revolution which are 
and so gravely misunderstood. 

As 
to be written ut b great skill. 

Yours very fatthfuily, 

W. E. GLADSTONE. 
Aug. 13,'96. 


The Looms of Time. 


A Novel. By Mrs. HUGH FRASER, 
author of “ Palladia,” etc. No. 245, 
Town and Country Library. 12mo. 
Cloth, $1.00; paper, 50 cents. 
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name. His scheme to identify Boleslav 
with Lieut. “‘Baumgart” is quite suc- 
cessful, but it only leads to the yqung 
man’s promotion. This is, perhaps, the 
weakest part of the novel, because the 
theatrical device ot “preparation” is 
used so baldly. But it is a small blemish 
in an otherwise remarkably powerful 
book. The subsequent scenes are exceed- 
ingly .well constructed. Perhaps the 
finest episode in the entire book, however, 
is that, of the night in which Boleslav 
and Regina are competied to sleep in the 
same apartment. This scene will shock 
the readers of the Duchess. But Boles- 
lav’s terrific struggle and conquest of 
himself is a notable incident. 

The conquest is rendered possible by 
his faith in the sweetheart of his boy- 
hood. At length she grants him an in- 
terview, and the simpering nonentity 
into which his Helene has developed has 
no charm whatever for him. He is com- 
pletely disillusioned. He is ready now to 
give the rest of his life to Regina. But 
the plotters have been at work. They 
seek his death. They kill Regina instead. 
And so what seemed inevitable is avoid- 
ed. It really seems a pity, but then there 
is the moral law to consider. A French- 
man would, perhaps, have ended the 
novel differently. 

Regina is a notable plece of character 
drawing. She is a sort of German Tess 
of the d@’Urbervilles. She is worth know- 
ing. A creature of circumstance, with @ 
wealth of high impulses, she is a verita- 
ble heroine of tragedy, foredoomed from 
the beginning. The story of her life is 
one of the most vivid pieces of fiction 
that have come into English in these 
days. It is worth reading by those who 
are not afraid of naked humanity. 


“The Spectator” a Limited Liability 
Company. 

According to The British Weekly, The Lon- 
don Spectator has been turned Into a limited 
lability company, with a capital of £84,000, 
The objects of the new company are stated 
to be the acquisition of The Spectator, and 
to carry on “the business of newspaper 
proprietors, publishers of newspapers, mag- 
azines, and other publications, printers, 
booksellers, bookbinders, and paper manu- 
facturers.” The subscribers to the articles 
of association are: J. St. Loe Strachey, H. 
Strachey, Mrs. A. Strachey, A. H. Snell, 


E. G. Thorne, C. T. Giger, Cc. T. Cornish, 
c. L. Graves, one preference share each, 
Mr. St. Loe Strachey is the sole Director, 
and may exercise all the powers of Direct- 
ors, with a salary of £2,400 a year, 

British Weekly hazards a guess that the 
company intends to issue ot wperlodicals 
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the Hawaiian Islands, including all the 
books, documents, and magazine articles in 
the possession of the Library of Congress. 
The bibliography is fairly complete, but is 
particularly strong in very early books and 


in most recent publications. 
As Mr. Griffin says in his introduction, the 


first “definite” information about the Ha- 
walian Islands was given. by Cook in his 
“ Voyage to the Pacific Ocean, &c., 1776-80,” 
published in London in 1784, and yet there 
is a Spanish Admiralty record showing that 
the islands were discovered and charted as 
far back as 1555 by Juan Gaetana, the Cap- 
tain of a Spanish galleon sailing from Aca- 
pulco to the Spice Islands. Of this record 
Sefior Ferreiro makes particular mention in 
his “Las Islas de Sandwich Descubiertas 
por los Espafioles,” published in Madrid in 
1877. There are few other important omis- 
sions in the library’s stock of Hawalian 
works, but Mr. Griffin in his introduction 
has mentioned most of these, and we have 
incorporated several of the more important 
opes in the following list. 

In making his additional selections, Mr. 
Griffin is indebted to M. Martin’s great cata- 
logue of books on Hawaii, “ Catalogue 
@’ouvrages relatifs aux Isles Hawaii,” whose 
last edition, published in Paris a year ago, 
is undoubtedly the most complete bibli- 
@graphy on the subject in the world. 


The Islands of the Pacific. From the Old 
to the New. A compendious sketch of 
missions in the Paciuc. By James Mc- 
‘Kinney Alexander. 515 pp. Plates. 8vo. 
Teen Tract Society: New York, 

Mission Life in Hawaii. Memoir of the 
Rev. William P. Alexander. 196 pp. Por- 
trait. Svo. Oakland, Cal.: Pacliic Press 
Publishing Company, (1888.) 

A Brief History of the Hawaiian People. 
By William De Witt Alexander. Published 
by Order of the Board of Education of the 

awaiian Kingdom. 341 pe. Woodguts, 
map. 8vo. New York: erican Book 
Company, (1891.) 

‘An Historical Sketch of Education in the 
Hawaiian Islands. By William De Witt 
Alexander and Alatan T. Atkinson. 12, (1) 
Ppp. Svo. Honolulu, (1888.) 

History of the Later Years of the Hawalian 
Monarchy and the Revolution of 1893. By 
William DeWitt Atkinson. 8vo. Honolulu: 
Hawaiian Gazette Company, (1898.) 

Scenes in the Hawaiian Islands and Cali- 
fornia. By Marv E. Anderson. 238 pp. 
Woodcut. 16mo. Boston: The American 
Tract Society, (1865.) 

Mhe Hawaiian Islands: Their Progress and 
Condition Under Missionary Labor. By 
*Rufus Anderson. 3d Edition. 450 pp. 
*Boston: uld & Lincoln. (1865.) 

A Dictionary of the Hawaiian Languge, to 
Which is Appended an English-Hawaiian 
#Wocabulary. Honolulu, H. L: H. M. Whit- 
Mey, (1865.) 

Sandwich Island Notes. By a Hiaolé and 
G. W. Bates. 493 pp. New York: Harper 
& Brothers, (1854.) 

‘A Residence of Twenty-one Years in the 
Sandwich Islands. By Hiram Bingham. 
fartford: Hezekiah Huntington, New 
York: 8. Converse, (1847.) 

Narrative of a Whaling Voyage Around the 
Globe, from 1833 to 1836. By —— Bennett. 
Gondon, 1840. 

The Hawaiian Archipelago. Six Months 
Among the Palm Groves, Coral Reefs, 
and Volcanoes of the Sandwich Islands. 
By Isabella L. Bird Bishop. First Ameri- 
can Edition, Reprinted From the Fifth 
English Edition. Illustrated. New York: 
(1894.) 

Paradise in the Pacific; a Book of Travel, 
Adventure, and Facts in the Sandwich 
Islands. By William Root Bliss. New 
York: Sheldon & Co., (1873) 

Hawaiian Flora. By William T. Brigham. 
In Boston Society of Natural History 
zuocedings, vol, 12, pp. 158-161.) Boston, 


The L and of the O-O. Facts, Figurés, Fa- 
bles, and Fancies. By Ash Slivers, Sr., 
Lumberman, (Charlies C. Burnett.) ‘Cum- 
derland, Ohio, 1892. 

Woyage of H. M. S. Blonde to the Sandwich 
Islands in the Years 1824-5. By George 
‘Anson Byron, 7th Baron. London: J. 
Murray, (1825.) 

Constitutional History of Hawaii. By 
Henry Edward Chambers. Baltimore: 
The Johns Hopkins Press, (1896.) 

*AloHa!" A Hawaiian Situation. By 
George Leonard Chaney. Boston, (1880.) 

The Island World of the Pacific: Being the 
Personal Narrative and Results of Travel 
Through the Sandwich or Hawaiian Isl- 
ands, and Other Parts of Polynesia. By 
Henry Theodore Cheever. New York, 
Harper & Brothers, (1851.) 

Father Damien: A Journey From Cashmere 
to His Home in Hawaii. By Edward Clif- 
ford. London: Macmillan & Co, 

Life in Hawaii: An Autobiographic Sketch 
of Mission Life and Labors 1835-1881. By 
Titus Coan. New York, (1882.) 

A Voyage to the Pacific Ocean, Undertaken 
by Command of His Majesty for Making 
Discoveries in the Northern Hemispheres, 
in the Years 1776-1780. By Capt. James 
Cook. London, (1784.) 

A Ride Over the Rocky Mountains to Ore- 
gon and California, with a Glance at 
Some of the Tropical Islands, Including 
the West Indies and Sandwich Islands. 
By Henry John Coke. London: Richard 
Bentley, 1852. 

The United States and Foreign Powers. By 
Eleroy Curtis. Meadville, Penn.: Flood & 
Vincent, 1892. 

Characteristics of Volcanoes, with Contri- 
butions of Facts and Principles From the 
Hawaiian Islands. By James Dwight 
eae New York: Dodd, Mead & Co., 

890. 

History and General View of the Sandwich 
Islands’ Mission. By Sheldon Dibble. New 
York: Taylor & Dodd. 1839. 

History of the Sandwich Islands. By Shel- 
don Dibble. Luhainaluna: Press of the 
Mission Seminary. 1843. 

A Journal of a Tour Around Hawaii, the 
Largest of the Sandwich Islands. By a 
deputation from the mission on_ those 
islands. By William Ellis. Boston: Crocker 
& Brewster. 1828. 

Polynesian Researches, During a Residence 
of Nearly Eight Years in the Society and 
Sandw'ch Islands. Second edition, en- 
larged and improved. By William Ellis. 
London: Fisher Son & Jackson. 1840 (7) 
4vols. Same. A new edition, enlarged and 
Paes: London: Henry G. Bohn, 1850, 

vols, 
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Travels in the Sandwich and Society Isl- 
ands. By 8. 5. Hill, London: 
man & Hall. [1856.] 

History of the Sandwich Islands, with an 
Account of the Ameri¢an Mission Estab- 
lished There in 1820. Revised by the Com- 
mittee of Publication of the American 
Sunday School Union. Philadelphia: 
American Sunday School Union. 183 

Letters of Travel ig the West Indies, 
Mexico, Sandwich ds, United States 
and Territories, Made in 1882. By Fred- 
erick W. M. Holliday. Baltimore: John 
Murphy & Co, [1897.] 

Hawaji; the Past, Present, and Future of 
Its Island Kingdom. An historical ac- 
count of the Sandwich Islands (Polynesia.) 
With a preface by the Bishop of Oxford. 
By Manley a. London: Longman, 
Green, [&c.] 1 

The Pa and Present of the Sandwich 
Islands. Being a series of lectures to the 
First Congregational Church, San Fran- 
cisco. By mothy Dwight Hunt. San 
Francisco: Whitton, Towne & Co. 1853. 

The Palace of the Sun, and Other Sketches. 
By Leigh H. Irvine. New York: The 
Crown Pepiaing Com ny. [1894.] 

History of the awalian or Sandwich 
Islands. “By James Jackson Jarves. Bos- 
ton: Tappan & Dennet. 1843. Same. 
Third edition, Honolulu: C. E, Hitch- 
cock. 1847. 

Scenes and Scenery in the Sandwich Islands 
and a Trip Through Central America: 
Being observations from my _ notebook 
during the years 1837-182. By James 
Jackson Jarves. Boston: James Munro 
& Co. 1844. 

Honolulu, Sketches of Life, Social, Political, 
and Religious, in the Hawaiian Islands 
from 1828 to 1861. With a supplement- 
ary sketch of events to the present time. 
By Laura Fish Judd. New York, 1880. 

The Legends and Myths of Hawaii. The 
Fables and Folk-Lore of a Strange Peo- 
le. By His Hawaiian Majesty Kala- 
aua. Eaitea, and with an introduction 
by R. M. Daggett. New York: Charles 
L. Webster & Co. 1888. 

Australia and the Islands of the Sea. By 
Eva M. C. Kellogg. Edited by Larkin 
Dunton. New York, [&c.,] 1897. 

A New Voyage Round the World in the 
Years 1823, o, 25, and 26. By Otto von 
Kotzebue. London: Henry. Colburn and 
Richard Bentley. 1830. 2 vols. 

A voyage of discovery, into the South Sea 
and Bering Straits, for the purpose of ex- 
ploring a northeast passage, undertaken 
in the years 1815-18. * * * Illustrated 
with numerous [colored] plates and maps. 
By Otto von Kotzebue. London: 
Printed for Longman, Hurst, &c. 1821. 

Hawaii’s Story by Hawaii's Queen, Liluo- 
kalani. Illustrated. Boston: Lee & Shep- 
ard. 1898. 

The Interest of America in Sea Power, 
Present and Future. By Alfred Thayer 
Mahan. Boston: Little, Brown & Co. 
1807. Pages 31-55 contain “‘ Hawaii and 
Our Future Sea Power.” 

One Summer in Hawaii. By Helen Mather. 
New York: [1891.] 

Narrative of a Visit to Brazil, Chill, Peru, 
and the Sardwich Islands, during 1821-22. 
By Gilbert Farquhar Mathison. London: 
Cc. Knight, 1825. 

Observations During A Voyage to the Sand- 
wich Islands. London: 1791. 

Hawali; Our New Posséssions. An account 
of travels and adventures, with sketches of 
the scenery, customs, and manners, my- 
thology, and history of Hawaii to the 
present. By John R, Musick. New York: 
Funk & Wagnalis. 1898. 

From Sword to Share; or, A Fortune in 
Five Years at Hawaii. With map and il- 
lustrations. By H. Whalley Nicholson. 
London: W. H. Allen & Co., 1881. Same, 
second edition, London, 1889, 

Northern California, Oregon, and Sandwich 
Islands. By Charles Nordhoff. New York: 
Harper & Brothers. 1874. 

Incidents of a Whaling Voyage; to which 
are added observations on the scenery, 
manners and customs, and missionary 
stations of the Sandwich and Society 
Islands. By Francis Allyn Olmsted. New 
York: D. Appleton & Co. 1841. 

Again in Hawaii. February-May, 1895. 
By Julius A. Palmer, Jr. Boston: Lee & 
Shepard. 1895. 

Memories of Hawaii and Mawalian Corre- 
spondence. By Julius A. Palmer, Jr. 
Boston: Lee & Shepard. 1894. 

Na Motu; or, Reef Rovings in the South 
Seas. A narrative of adventures at the 
Hawalian, Georgian, and Society Islands, 
with maps and an appendix. By Edward 
T. Perkins. New York: Pudney & Rus- 
sell. 1854. 

Hawali. By Anne M. Prescott. San Fran- 
cisco: C. A. Murdock & Co. 1891, Same, 
second edition. San Francisco: C. A, 
Murdock & Co. 1893, 

Voyage Round the World, but More Par- 
ticularly to the Northwest Coast of 
America, in 1785-8. By Portlock and 
Dixon, London, 1789. 

Hawaii and the Changing Front of the 
World. By John R. Procter. Reprinted 
from the Forum for September, 1807. 

Recits d’un Vieux Sauvage Pour Servir A 
I'Histoire Ancienne du Hawaii. By Jules 
Remy. Chalons sur Marne, 15859. 

Reports of the Hawaiian Society of Bos- 
ton, 1868-1880. 

Voyage of the United States Frigate Po- 
tomac, Under the Command of Command- 
er John Downes, During the Circumnavi- 
gation of the Globe in the Years 1831, 
1832, 1823, and 1834. Illustrated by several 
engravings. By John N. Reynolds. New 
York: Harper & Brothers. 1835. 

Narrative of a Voyage Round the World. 
By Ruschenberger. Philadelphia and 
London, 1839. 

Islands of the Southern Seas. Hawaii, 
Samoa, New Zealand, Tasmania, Aus- 
tralia, and Java Illustrated. By Michael 
Myers Shoemaker. New York and Lon- 
don: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1898. 

Narrative of a Journey Round the World 
During the Years 1841 and 1842. By Sir 
George Simpson. London: Henry Colburn, 
1847. 2 vola, te 
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York: J. P. Haven. 

Hawalian Life: Reins Letters from 
Low Latitudes. es Warren Stoddard. 
F. Tennyson Neely, Chicago; New York, 


A to Hawail. Charlies Warren 
8 . San Fran . 1885. 


A_ Handbook on the Annexation of Hawaii. 
Lorrin Andrews Thurston. St. Joseph, 
t [A. B. Morse Company, 1807.]} 


Austr. 
- London: Edvard Stanford. 1879. ([Stan- 
ford’s a of geography.) Ha- 
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Independence of the Sandwich Let- 
ter from Daniel Webster, Sec of 
State, to Commissioners on Behalf of the 
King of the Hawaiian Islands, Dec. 19, 
1842. By Daniel Webster. [In Webster's 
Works, 77-478. 
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By saeare Martin Whitney. 
Francis w York, Honolulu, 1500. 


San 
Narrative of the United States Explori 

§ ition During the Years 1 1335 
1840, 1841, 182. By Charles ilkes. 
Philadelphia: Printed by C. Sherman, 
1844. 5 vols 


On Some Peculiar Diseases Encountered in 
Naval Cruising and Ocean Observations in 
Hawaiian Leprosy. By George W. Woods, 

n Pan-American Medical Congress 
ns., Washington, 1895.) 


ARTICLES IN PHRIODICAILS. 


Sandwich Islands. The Advantages of An- 
nexation. By I. A. Thurston. North 
American Review, Vol. 156, (March, 1893,) 


Hawaii Annexation. Is It Constitutional? 
By G. T. Curtis. North American Re- 
view, Vol. 156, (March, 1893,) 282, 

Hawaii and Our Future Sea Power. By A. 
ives ys es Forum, Vol. 15, (March, 
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Coit Tyler of Cornell Uni- 
versity has collected and edited a num- 
of sketches written by him, chief- 
Nation and Independent, dur- 
in England, from 1863 
Prof. Tyler dedicates the at- 
and interesting book to Edmund 
Gosse, “ with the grasp of a friendly hand 
across the sea.” He says he has made no 
attempt, in the selection of his sketches, 
at being comprehensive or even system- 
atic, but has chosen such papers as 
would justify the unpresuming title of 
the collection, by furnishing glimpses, at 
least, of a few of those aspects of Eng- 
lish life, social, political, and literary, 
which the author himself looked at with 
deep interest while he himself was in the 
midst of it and felt for himself its strong 
and ardent pulse. It may truthfully be 
said that his own estimate of these 
sketches, namely, that “they are the 
honest testimony of a direct and a rather 
attentive observer, concerning some in- 
teresting men and some interesting 
things in England, at a very significant 
period of its recent history,” is, in the 
main, correct; it is certainly not over- 
drawn. 

Prof. Tyler writes now, as he has al- 
ways written, in an interesting way, and 
his style is clear and direct. He is an 
optimist, (and would probably admit as 
much himself.) If this optimism should 
seem sometimes to color his estimate of 
English customs and English public men, 
it should be pardoned from its evident 
sincerity. It is particularly interesting, 
just at this time, when Englishmen and 
Americans are thinking of and discuss- 
ing a closer alliance between the two 
countries and are repeating Whittier’s 
lines— 

“Thicker than water in one rill 

Through centuries of story 

Our Saxon blood has flowed—and still 


We share with you the good and ill, 
The shadow and the glory,” 


to have at hand estimates and opinions 
of English life and character from so ob- 
servant and thoughtful a man, as written 
during the period of our civil war, when 
England was not supposed to be friendly 
toward us. It would appear from Prof. 
Tyler’s sketches that such men as John 
Stuart Mill, Disraeli, and Earl Russell 
were the friends of the North, and he 
states that, contrary to public opinion 
here, Earl Russell, whom he character- 
izes as having an infirmity of moral cour- 
age and a disposition to catch a momen- 
tary huzza by trimming to the popular 
breeze, and who delivered the famous 
and damnatory epigram, “ The North is 
fighting for empire; the South for inde- 
pendence,” was known to all well-in- 
formed persons to be in entire sympathy 
with the Federal cause, and that he ex- 
ulted with unfeigned joy in its success. 

Prof. Tyler, in his entertatfning sketch 
of English hallucinations touching Amer- 
ica, proves, however, the vast amount of 
ignorance that prevailed among the Bug- 
lish public, not only as to our civil war 
at the time, but as to this country in 
general. This igncrance had much to do 
with English sympathy with the South 
during the war. He says he cannot tell 
how many times he had the experience of 
arguing with intelligent English men and 
women about the war, and of finding 
them displaying an altogether charming 
uncertainty as to whether the State of 
Ohio might border upon the Gulf of Mex- 
ico or the Gulf of St. Lawrence, or 
whether the Potomac does not take its 
rise in the Rocky Mountains, and wheth- 
er these same Rocky Mountains be not a 
series of ambitious protuberances some- 
where in the vicinity of Vermont. He 
says that an eminent British statesman 
actually delivered the following opinion 
at a dinner in London in 1863: 

“Why, there are you Northerners, placed 
in North America, all by yourselves. Then 
there comes the Isthmus—see, Panama, or 
whatever it is. Then, separated from you 
by this narrow bit of land, are the South- 
erners, down there in South America. Now, 
I think you must admit it is perfectly ob- 
vious that nature never meant you to be a 
Union.” 

The account given of the growth of the 
reputation of Abraham Lincoln in Eng- 
land is remarkably interesting. For two 
years after Prof. Tyler went to England, 
in 1863, he was called “ the buffoon Pres- 
ident,” “the vulgar tyranf,” and “the 
brutal despot reveling in the woes of a 
race,”” and when he mentioned the name 
of the martyred President in his lectures, 
it was always, except by polite audiences, 
hissed. After his death, however, and 
even before that event, the author found 
a reversion of sentiment, and soon his 
name and praises were welcomed with 
hearty tributes of applause. Perhaps we 
should not wonder at this late day that 
Lincoln, who was misunderstood and re- 
viled even here, until shortly before his 
death, in many quarters, was the more 
misunderstood by a people so ignorant of 
American life, character, and geography 
as were the English of 1863, 

Altogether, readers of the present gen- 
eration would do well to glance through 
this literary kinetoscope whose pictures 
were made long enough ago to emphasize 
the changes in the attitude of English- 
men toward America and the Americans 
that the past thirty years have brought 
about. 


*GLIMPSES OF” ENGLAND By Moses Coit 
Taylor. Svo. New York and London: G. PB. 
Putnam's Sons. 
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Indians in Our Wars. 


Great Services They Rendered in 
the Struggle with France—How 
They Were Turned Against 
Us in the Revolution.” 


The tragedy which you celebrate each 
year with so much diligence, devotion, and 
honor formed the most mournful part of a 
whole series of border wars between In- 
dians and white men, which gave to Penn- 
sylvania and New York a Revolutionary 
distinction shared by no other State. Mas- 
sachusetts had her Concord, her Lexington, 
her Bunker Hill; New Jersey her Princeton 
and Trenton; the Southern States their bat- 
tlefields; but Pennsylvania and New York, 
alone among the States, in addition to hav- 
ing their Brandywine and Germantown, 
their Saratoga and Arnold’s treason, con- 
tended with the stealthiest and most danger- 
ous of all the foes of that time—the red man 
of the forest, who attacked old men, wo- 
men, and children and barbarously slaugh- 
tered them. 

It is altogether fitting that we should 
seek to understand why this was the case. 
Causes there certainly were, and they are 

~easily understood. ~'-Not to mere accident 
were due these border wars, Other fron- 
tiers had their Indians, and yet escaped 
their attacks. Even the frontiers of Penn- 
sylvania and New York escaped them until 
the Revolution was well on its way. The 
war had been more than three years in 
progress when massacre darkened this val- 
ley. The centre of conflict had passed away 
from New England; it had passed away 
from New York; New Jersey had been saved 
and Pennsylvania saved; Burgoyne had 
surrendered, and George III, in a hopeless 
effort to save something from the impend- 
ing ruin of his cause, had transferred the 
conflict to the South, where the remainder 
of it was to be fought out—in Virginia, 

Georgia, and South Carolina. 

Why, then, these border wars? In on 
short sentence the essential fact may b 
disclosed—the Ministers of George IIl., now 
at last, had won over the Indians to their 
cause. For three years they had tried in 
vain to win them over. Again and agai: 
had councils been held on both sides—the In- 
Gians with the English, the Indians with 
the Americans—and the result had been an 
essentially neutral stand by the Indians. In 
this war the wisest course for the Indians 
would unquestionably have been a state of 
permancnt neutrality. They had nothing t: 
gain by the war, but everything to lose In 
its results they did, indeed, lose eve rything 
But strict neutrality to these Indians wa 
impossible. Of all things they loved war 
the most. It was their trade, their accom- 
plishment, their delight—in their eyes th« 
fountain of all things honorable and glor- 
fous. 

Their long alliance with the English 
against the French of Canada had mad 
their course, once the issue with the Colonies 
was clearly forced upon their sympathi 
only too obvious. This war of the child 
America with its mother England they 
could not comprehend. Taxation without 
representation was beyond their under- 
Standing. They saw nothing patriotic in 
white men who disguised themselves as 
Indians and cast tea into Boston Harbor. 
Patriots who defied British soldiers in the 
streets of New York and Boston reminded 
them of the French of Canada, who in the 
older wars had stormed English forts on the 
northern frontier; they engaged in war with 
the King of England, and the King was the 
red man’s powerful friend, who lived across 
“ the great lake.” 

It must be said that when finally the great 
body of the Iroquois Indians cast their lot 
definitely with George IIL. they pursued an 
honorable course; they kept an ancient cov- 
enant chain. As the war closed and their 
wide domain, among whose streams and 
forests for ages their race had found a 
home, passed forever from their control, 
they might have said with a pride more just 
than the pride of Francis L, after the battle 
of Pavia: “ All is lost save honor.” 

No doubt longer exists as to where re- 
sponsibility lies for the employment of the 
Indians in this war. It was the English 
Ministry which employed them. Joseph 
Brant, going to England in 1776, on other 
business—to secure redress for the wrongs 
of his Mohawk Indians, who had been de- 
frauded of their lands—was personally urged 
to aid the King’s cause. The Mohawks 
were to have justice done them with their 
lands after the war; meanwhile they were 
to fight for the King. Brant’s negotiations 
were held with Lord George Germaine, the 
member of Lord North's Cabinet, who was 
directly charged with the conduct of the 
war. On Germaine’s shoulders, more than 
on the shoulders of any other Englishman, 
more on him than on any American Tory, 
rests the indelible stain of the employment 
of the Iroquois Indians in this war of Eng- 
land with her colonies. Only in late years 
has the full meaning of those negotiations 
been understcod in this country, but they 
were understood in England a century and 
@ quarter ago. Lord Chatham, in the House 
of Lords, gave memorable voice to them 
in that famous speech of his on the Ameri- 
can war. 

“The defense of disputed rights,” Chat- 
ham called this war. Historians now under- 
stand that these disputed rights were not 
alone the rights of Englishmen gettled in 
America, but the rights of Englishmen liv- 
ing at home. The autocratic personal gov- 
ernment of George III. was not alone a 
stumbling block to progress in Ameriga. 
It was an issue vital to humanity in Eng- 
land herself. Lord Chatham spoke for his 
countrymen in the British Isles not less 
than for his kinsmen in the New World. 
And when across this river, in that populous 
and thriving city which is the pride of the 
Wyoming Valley, we see perpetuated the 
pames of John Wilkes and Isaac Barre, we 
are reminded of men who, like Chatham, 
nobly served the same cause of popular 
rights in their own land. 

It is still more true that George Washing- 
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ton, in his support of popular rights on 
American soil, fought also the battles of 
the English people. Not of one land sim- 
ply was he the hero; not in one world alone 
did he became the founder of free institu- 
tions, but in two lands and two worlds. 
On the banks of the Potomac we have raised 
to his memory the tallest shaft in all our 
territory. Well might a monument equally 
imposing be set up in everlasting honor of 
him on the banks of the River Thames. 


On his return from England Brant joined 
the English forces. But for a time all that 
he and the Tories could do failed to pro- 
duce armed Indiin conflict. Not until the 
Summer of 1777 was anything accomplished 
to organize the Indians in actual warfare 
against the settlers In that year a coun- 
cil was held in Oswego, where the Indians 
were assured that the King would never see 
them want for food and clothing. They were 
lavishly supplied with presents, were prom- 
ised a bounty on every scalp they could 
take, and were told that rum would be as 
plentiful as water in Lake Ontario—an aw- 
ful temptation to an Indian. When Bur- 
goyne was preparing his descent from the 
north they were invited to Fort Schuyler, 
now Rome, Oneida County, N. Y., where 
they would have an opportunity to sit by 
and smoke their pipes while they saw the 
British “whip the rebels.” 

In an evil hour the Indians yielded, and 
the result wag that under Brant’s leader- 
ship they joined the Tories and pressed on 
to the field of Oriskany, where they met 
Gen, Herkimer and his fror#er militia. One 
of the flercest and most savage of all bat- 
tles was Oriskany. The Indians retired, 
completely overthrown. Returning to their 
villages with doleful shricks and yells at 
their losses, their one ambition now was 
to attack the frontier settlements. For- 
ward for the next five years they went 
every Summer to devastate the settlements 
n the Susquehanna, Mohawk, and Schoharie 
Valleys. 

As I read the history of those times, we 
have in this battle of Oriskany—one of the 
decisive conflicts of the Revolution, leading 
as it did to the surrender of Burgoyne—the 
primary cause of the massacre of Wyoming, 
the massacre of Cherry Valley, and all the 
lengthened trail of blood which converted 
a smiling and prosperous frontier into a 
barren land of desolation, Nowhere in all 
the American colonies was greater misery 
wrought. It is a record of battles in the 
open, battles in ambush, robbery and arson, 
massacre and child murder, extending from 
the spot where now we are to the north and 
east beyond the Mohawk Valley. 

As the master spirit of your tragedy was 
John Butler, so was the master flend of the 
Cherry Valley massacre John Butler’s son, 
Walter N.—one of those Tories of whom 
Brant said they were more savage than the 
savages themselves, But no such appro- 
priate death came to John as came to Walter. 
Iate in October, 1782, Walter died near 
Herkimer, and an Indian struck the blow. 
John Butler’s evil-spent life ended lese fitly. 
He lived out his remaining days, and, dying 
in Canada, lies buried there in a peaceful 
churchyard 

There had been causes then for these bor- 
der wars. Men of our own Anglo-Saxor 
race—Englishmen, blind followers of the 
hopeless reactionary course of George 
IIL, trapped the Indians into making them— 
induced them to go to Fort Schuyler, to 
meet the frontiersmen at Oriskany, and 
there to taste the bitterness of defeat, and 
to nourish that terrible desire for revenge 
possible only to the heart of an Indian. 
That thirst once aroused in an Indian sgel- 
dom ever has been assuaged. Wyoming did 
not assuage it; Cherry Valley did not as- 
suage it. For three years longer it went 
on. While the war lasted the red man ap- 
plied the torch and the tomahawk wherever 
he found a settlement. Gen. Sullivan, in 
retaliation, passed through the Seneca 
country and destroyed more than forty 
Indian villages, some of which showed as- 
tonishing signs of civilization, 


But even Sullivan did not curb the In- 
dian's ferocious spirit. More bitter than 
ever it now became. Again and again the 
Indians descended upon the frontier settle- 
ments. Joining with the Tories in the Au- 
tumn of 1781, a combined force of nearly 
2,000 Indians and white men came into the 
upper Susquehanna Valley and passed on to 
the Mohawk, where every vestige of civil- 
ization that remained on the frontier was 
laid waste. 


When the war was over the history of 
the Indians virtually closed. Their losses 
had, in truth, been far greater than those of 
the frontiersmen. The Indians practically 
lost everything. Their homes were de- 
stroyed, their altars obliterated. England 
virtually abandoned them to the mercy of 
the men whom they had fought as rebels, 
but who were now victorious patriots, the 
masters of an imperial domain.- Nothing 
for them was exacted in the treaty of peace; 
not even their names were mentioned. It 
was a pitiful state for men who had given 
their lives and fortunes, everything in the 
world that they had, for a cause not their 
own, the cause of an ally across the great 
waters, with whom they were keep§ng an 
ancient covenant chain. All, indeed, had 
been lost save honor. 

Dark as the outlook seemed, two men 
came forward to save them from becoming 
wanderers and homeless fugitives. One of 
these was Washington; the other was Brant. 
New York State took steps looking to their 
expulsion from its soll, but Washington ad- 
vised a liberal and humane policy. This 
finally resulted in the purchase of many 
Indian lands and the setting apart of those 
reservations in Central and Western New 
York where so many descendants of this 
once warlike race now pursue their peace- 
ful vocations. Brant, after long and la- 
borious effort, secured from the English 
Government some return for the terrible 
losses his race had sustained—the Grand 
River Valley, in Canada, a fair and fertile 
territory, which runs north from the east- 
ern end of Lake Erie, 100 miles, long and 12 
miles’ wide. Here many Mohawks live to 
this day. 

In spite of all that has been said to sup- 
press the ancient belief that Brant was a 
leading spirit at Wyoming—a belief upheld 
for 120 years by Campbell's poem—the error 
will not die. Thousands believe it to this 
day. rians of learning and eminence 
put it down in their books, and yet 
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few facts in history have been better estab- 
lished than that Brant on that fatal day 
was absent from Wyoming. He was then 
in New York State, in the Schoharie Val- 


ley, making war on the settlers, it is true, | 


but not the warfare whose name is mas- 
sacre. 

A man is known by his friends, and by 
this test we may understand something of 
Brant. Some years after the war he went 
to London for the second time. He was 
cordially received everywhere, and espe- 
clally by English officers whom he had 
known in America. One of these was Gen. 
Stewart, son of the Earl of Bute, and an- 
other, Lord Percy, who afterward became 
Duke of Northumberland. Brant made him- 
self quite at home in London drawing 
rooms, clad sometimes in the dress of an 


English gentleman, sometimes in a half-mil- | 


itary, half-savage costume. Ladies re- 
marked upon his mild disposition and the 
manly intelligence of his face. He paid a 
formal visit to George III., but declined to 
kiss that sovereign’s hand, on the good 
American ground that he, too, was a sover- 
eign; but he had the grace to kiss the hand 
of Queen Charlotte—in my opinion a more 
agreeable occupation for a red man as 
well as for a white one. Romney paint- 
ed Brant’s portrait; Boswell sought his 
acquaintance. He dined in houses where at 
the same table were seated Burke, Fox, 
and Sheridan. From Fox he received @ 
silver snuffbox. At a great ball given in his 
honor he appeared in war costume, his 
features horribly painted. When the Turk- 
ish Ambassador approached him in a too 
familixr-way he feigned anger, flashing his 
tomahawk in the air and sounding the war- 
whoop, and the gentleman from Constanti- 
nople turned very pale. 

In his own country, until the close of his 
life, Brant maintained friendly relations 
with more than one man against whom he 
had waged battle. He corresponded with 
one of them down almost to his death. In 
Philadelphia he had an interview with 
Washington and met Aaron Burr, Volney, 
and Talleyrand, afterward the great Min- 
ister of Napoleon. Burr introduced him to 
his daughter, Theodosia Burr, who at her 
‘home in New York gave a dinner in his 
honor, at which were present Bishop Moore 
and other eminent men. In Albany he met 
officers against whom he had fought, and 
talked with them on friendly terms of the 
old and stormy times. 

The friendship with the Duke of Northum- 
berland was maintained long after Brant’s 
return from London. Chesterfield has re- 
marked that letters disclose not only the 
character of those who write them, but of 
those to whom they are addressed. The 
Duke of Northumberland, who was then at 
the head of the British peerage, addressed 
Brant as “‘My Dear Joseph.”” He desired 
him to accept a brace of pistols and to 
keep them for his sake; told him his por- 
trait was preserved with great care in his 
wife’s own room; asked for the prolonga- 
tion of their friendship, and closed with 
these words: “‘ Believe me ever to be, with 
the greatest truth, your affectionate 
friend and brother, Northumberland.” No 
man, white or red, wanting in good char- 
acter, could ever have received words like 
these from such a source. 

For many years Brant’s name was & 
name of obloquy. No terms applied to him 
were more familiar than the words “ cruel 
Brant.” But we are .o remember that the 
story of the border wars has never yet 
been written by a Mohawk Indian. We 
have had only one side of that story told 
to us—the white man’s side. Even from 
this we know that Brant was better than 
the Tories under whose guidance he fought, 
and far better than most Indian chiefs of 
his time. He had much kindness and real 
humanity in his nature, and the potent 
charm of an open personality. If he loved 
war .it was because he loved his friends 
and his home still more. If he fought in 
battle with a vigor and skill of a savage 
nature, he fought where honor called him, 
and he was glad when the war was over. 
No white man in all this valley looked back 
with more pain than he to 


“The old, unhappy, far-off things, 
And battles long ago.”’ 


Out of history passed the Iroquois when 
the Revolutionary conflict had closed, In 
the more than a hundred years that have 
sinee elapsed—although they still remain as 
numerous as they then were—the Iroquois 
have made no history on this continent. 
Seattered about on various reservations, 
this race has remained a silent witness of 
the progress of civilization on our soil. A 
vast territory has been peopled with more 
than 70,000,000 of men; stores of wealth un- 
known to forreer times have been wrested 
from the soi) and from those underground 
treasure chambers of which Pennsylvania 
has given the world one of the greatest ex- 
amples fn all history; bat the Iroquois have 
silently lived on, stolid, unimpassioned, un- 
impressed, witnesses of these mighty deeds 
done by a conquering race from across the 
sea. 

But ft is well to remember here that this 
once powerful race had made history on this 
continent long before the white men came 
to make another kind of history. Of all 
American Indians the Iroquois were the 
greatest. They have rightly been called 
the Romans among red men. They were 
statesmen “as well as warriors, and when 
they formed the famous Iroquois League 
they. accomplished a work in statecraft 
the laudation of which can scarcely go too 
far. These unlettered savages formed a 
federation of States. Centuries before Ham- 
ilton and Jay, Madison and Washington, 
they gave expression on American soil to 
the federal idea. In 1754, under your own 
illustrious citizen, Benjamin in, the 
white man first attempted to take that 
federal idea, when in tbe. Albany Congress 
of that year he sought to unite the several 
colonies tn one, Franklin having warned 
his countrymen with that wonderful proph- 
ecy which he seemed always to have been 
endowed with, that they must unite or die, 
That Albany meeting took place on a spot 
wonderfully fit for federation to gain new 
inspiration from. Here the Iroquois again 
and again had met in council—on that hill 
where now rises the Imposing edifice reared 
by a great State as its Capitol. 

Everywhere these Iroquois Indians, before 
the white man came, had been conquerors— 
potent master spirits, with ambitions as im- 
perial as ever inspired the men of Rome. 
They finally bad gained ap acknowledged 
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mastery over lands which now form States 
and might compose an-empire. They car- 
their arms to the Mississippi, to the 
Carolinas, and even to Mexico. La Salle 
found them in Illinois. Capt. John Smith 
met them sailing about in war canoes in 
Chesapeake Bay, and was told that the 
Mohawks made war upon all the world, 
Never in America north of the monarchy of 
the Aztecs had been built up so powerful a 
union as by these Indians. At one time their 
domain was probably as large as the Em- 
pire of Rome. The conquests of the 
client Greeks went not so far as theirs. Even 
the Eternal City surpassed these conquests 
only in the days of her highest ior. 
Parkman believed the Iroquois had reached 
the highest development that man can 
reach while he remains in the primitive 
state of the hunter. Morgan declares they 
might have achieved far greate hings had 
not the white man arrived with his ambi 
tions and his firewater. 

In the history of the Iroquois we see what 
were the force and efficiency of organized 
genius for war when it was made to act in 
a land that had been built for empire. It 
is bef¥ond question that a great source of 
their strength lay in the lands they lived 
upon. Between the Atlantic and the Mis- 
sissippi no lands were so high theirs. 
Here were the headwaters of great rivers 
—the Hudson, the St, Lawrence, e Sus- 
quehanna, the Ohio—marking the high ys 
along which the Indians descended to the 
conquests of inferior races, far to the 
South, far to the West. Long before the 
white man had made these land i wD, 
before he had built his highways, } towns 
and cities, and had planted here in Penn- 
sylvania and New York a population of 12,- 
000,000 of souls—ages before this era of the 
white man, this dusky warrior that 
never numbered more than 25 indi- 
viduals—not one-half the population of 
Wilkesbarre—had already marke: this 
territory as a land of empire. 
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A word more before we par 
ence of this audience, and in 
lowed by many evil men 
not say a word in behalf of 
which that masterful race render 
glo-Saxon civilization on tl 
The savage men who did 
slaughter among the people 
a generation afterward, in that 
we call the French war, had 
on the side of the beneficent 
forces in human affairs wh 
in sore peril. And to these n 
all the honor that fs rightly their 

For more than 
has again been at war with 
power. Mortal combat has 
between-an Anglo-Saxon and 
ple, between the forces wl 
righteousness and progress, 
and happiness among men, 
which make for darkness, sta 
oppression. Already some memor 
tories have been won in the wat 
oceans and on the islands of two 
spheres. New names for the 
National heroes have been found i 
and Hobson, and this morning the t 
brings us word from the palm-cov 
surrounding Santiago of other heroes 
Sampson, Schley, and Shafter. Once more 
has the world been taught that the civiliza 
tion whose finest products have been fllua» 
trated in the life of the great statesman 
buried a month ago among the immortal 
dead of England in Westminster Abbey— 
that the civilization of Gladstone shall] 
now take another stride forward in its 
triumphant march down the centuries—a 
march beginning with the overthrow of the 
Armada and continued in the wars of 
Cromwell and Marlborough, the victories of 
Clive and Warren Hastings, the fall of 
Quebec, the surrender at Yorktown, and 
the shouts of triumph which went up from 
the fleld of Waterloo. It is a conflict be 
tween what Lord Salisbury justly has galled 
the living and the dying nations. It meana 
that the hope of the world lies not tn the 
direction of France, Italy, and Spain, but 
of England and the United States. 

That older conflict of th® eighteenth cent- 
ury, in which the first blow was struck on 
Pennsylvania soil—in that field on your 
southern borders called Great Meadows, 
where Gen. Washington won his spurs as @ 
soldier, a field distant 100 miles westward 
from that other and far greater Pennsyl- 
vania battlefield, where was fought out one 
of the decisive conflicts in world history, 
when 150,000 men engaged In mortal strife 
to‘ determine that “government of the 
people, by the people, and for the people 
should not perish from the earth "—that old» 
er conflict was a conflict between these same 
opposing forces for supremacy in the New 
World. When Wolfe died at Quebec, destiny 
and human prowess had decreed that the 
future civilization of North America should 
be Anglo-Saxon and not Latin. And it was 
the fathers of the men who did massacre 
here in Wyoming and there in Cherry Val 
ley that helped the Anglo-Saxon side of that 
conflict, if, indeed, they did not definitely 
turn the scale for that side. On this field 
of Wyoming and under the shadow of this 
sacred monument, let us give the Iroquois 
all the honor that is rightly theirs. 


Need I remind you what that victory has 
meant for your land and mine? Need I say 
that In place of Roman law it has given uB 
all that we owe to Magna Charta, to the 
Bill of Rights, and to trial by jury; that im 
stead of an inquisition we have had relig~ 
fous liberty; imstead of centralization of 
power and tyranny in office, the town meet 
ing; instead of an ignorant populace, such 
as darkens every hamlet in Spain, the little 
red schoolhouse; instead of a Louis XV., a 
Thomas Jofferson; instead of a Duke of 
Alva, an Abraham Lincoin? 

Thus, within our borders, by the help of 
the Iroquois, was forever established on this 
continent a system of rule under which has 
been raised up the happiest condition of 
man the earth anywhere has known—some- 
thing far better than 


“The glory that was Greece, 
The grandeur that was Rome.” 
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The volume on “ Cricket” In the Badmin- 
ton Library, published by Longmans, Greea 
& Co., has just been revised and brought 
down to date by its authors, A. G. Steej 
and_the Hon. R. H. Lyttelton. Among the 
contributors os Andrew Lang, R. H. Mitche 
ell, and W. Grace. wr 
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or not, one thing ts certain, there will be 
@ greater number and variety of new vol- 
umes from which the book lover may 
make his selections than has probably ever 
been offered at the same season. Many 
books by well-known authors have recently 
been accepted by several publishers, but 
for many reasons the particulars in all 
cases cannot be given. First-book authors 
are yet to be heard from; for some reason 
or other, publishers are modest with their 
&ébutants, they hold them pretty well in the 
background until close to the time of their 
initial performance. Then there is the war 
literature also to be heard from, and, 
judging by the magazine articles already 
printed on the subject, its proportions will 
be something enormous. It is safe to say 
that besides the fiction growing out 6f our 
invasion of Cuba and of Manila the subject 
will be treated in quite as many phases, 
biographical, historical, scientific, as was 
the civil war. 


W. E. Norris, the author of “ The Drama 
in Yellow,” “A Victim of Good Luck,” and 
“ Marietta’s Marriage,” is at work on an- 
other novel for D. Appleton & Co. The au- 
thor bas just informed his publishers con- 
cerning its title. It is to be called “ The 
Widower.” 

A volume of poems from the pen of J. 
fiooker Hamersley of this city, entitled 
“The Seven Voices,” is in press at G. P, 
Putnam's Sons and will be published imme- 
diately. 

A week hence D. Appleton & Co. will pub- 
lish a new piece of fiction by G. A. Henty 
entitled “‘ The Tennis Cup.” 

Andrew Lang has compiled and edited 
for Longmans, Green & Co, a volume en- 
titled “‘ Selections from Coleridge.” It will 
be brought out in an edition uniform with 
Mr. Lang’s “ Selections from Wordsworth,” 
which was published last year. 

“Her Memory,” a new novel by Maarten 
Maartens, which is now running as a serial 
in Temple Bar, will be brought out in book 
form, probably in October, by D. Appleton 
& Co. 


Charles Scribner's Sons have just secured 
from England a volume of short stories by 
“ Zack,”” some of which are in the Cornish 
@ialect. The volume is entitled “ Life Is 
Life, and Other Tales and Episodes ”’; it has 
already created considerable talk in Eng- 
land. It will be published next Saturday. 
“ Zack,” which is the pseudonym of a Miss 
Keats, first attracted attention in 1896 by 
her contributions to The Cornhill Magazine. 
In this periodical she published “ Widder 
Vint,” “‘ Traveling Joe,” ‘‘ The Basted Blue 
Doll,” “ The Failure of Flipperty,’’ “ At the 
@troke of the Hour,” and “Rab Vinch's 
Wife.” These and some other stories hith- 
erto unpublished are incorporated in the 
volume. Her style is said to be realistic, 
although she does not avoid idealism when 
the opportunity offers. Of her a writer 
recently said in the Academy: “ Her vision 
of life, though grim and unsparing, is not 
pitiless."" The Scribners will also publish at 
the same time Joseph Earle Stevens's book 
on Manila, a full description of which has 
already been given in these columns, and 
the Russian anu Scandinavian volumes in 
the Stories by Foreign Authors Series. 


G. P. Putnam’s Sons have made some 
slight changes in their programme of con- 
tents for their series on New England his- 
toric towns. The work as now planned will 
include one volume, possibly two, on New 
England alone, beyond whose borders it is 
determined to extend the series. The title 
will be “American Historic Towns.” 
Changes in the table of contents of the New 
England part are that “Salem” will be 
written by the Rev. George D. Latimer, 
and not by Robert 8. Rantoul, and that 
“ Hartford "’ will be by Mary K. Talcott and 
not by W. F. Gordy. 

Charlies Scribner’s Sons publish to«ay 
“Social Elements,” by Charles R. Hender- 
son, Ph. D., Professor of Sociology in the 
University of Chicago. (The theme of the 
work centres around the public schools in 
the United States as an influence, and its 
aim is to furnish an intelligent basis for 
organized work among the different classes 
of society.) “A Study of English Prose 
Writers,”’ by J. Scott Clark, A. M., Professor 
of English in the Northwestern University. 
(in this work the author treats of his sub- 
ject for the most part through citations of 
the most authoritative published criticism;) 
and “The Republic of Plato, with studies 
for Teachers,” by William Lowe Byran, 
Ph. D., Professor of Philosophy in Indiana 
University, and Charlotte Lowe Byran, 
A. M. 

Andrew Lang in the July Longman’s has 
a bit to say about advertising novels. 
He suggests that synopses of exciting 
scenes in fiction might be given—all buf the 
climax—on billboards along the principal 
railway lines. Such screens to the land- 
scape, Mr. Lang thinks, would be ‘much 
more interesting to the traveler than the 
eternal signs setting forth the merits of 
particular brands of soap and patent medi- 
cines. . 

“Parson Kelly” is the title of a new 
novel by Andrew Lang which will be pub- 
lished in the early Autumn by Longmans, 
Green & Co. 


In an illustrated article on the German 
Kaiser in the July Cosmopolitan there are 
forty-six portraits of his Majesty taken at 
various ages and under widely different cir- 
cumstances. In fact, the collection might 
be entitled, ‘“‘ The Evolution of an Emperor, 
Shown by Forty-six Human Documents.” 


Anthony Hope’s “Rupert of Hentzau,” 
which was recently brought out in a uni- 
form edition with the “ Prisoner of Zenda,” 
by Henry Holt & Co., has reached its third 
large edition. Clarence Sherwood has just 
finished a German translation of “The 
Priwoner of Zenda,” whose title is thus 


Max Pemberton’s new novel will be called 
“The Phantom Army.” It will be issued 
some time in August by D, Appleton & Co. 

Andrew Lang is at work on an edition of 
the “Arabian Nights,” which Longmans, 
Green & Co. are to publish. 

Simultaneously with Collins of Glasgow 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons will shortly issue a 
small pocket dictionary of the English lan- 
gvage, which will be known as “ Putnam's 
Gem Dictionary.” 

Prof. Charles W. Shields has contributed 
a paper on Dr. Elisha Kane to the August 
Century. . The paper gives an account of 
the arctic monument ramed for Tennyson 
by the explorer. Dr. Kane was one of the 
first to visit the crater of the volcano of 
Tael, on the Isiand of Luzon, the largest of 
the Philippines. Another feature of the 
number will be “The Island of Puerto 
Rico,” an illustrated article by Frederick 
A. Ober, late Commissioner in Puerto Rico 
of the Columbian Exposition. 

The first monthly number of The Critic, 
which will shortly make its appearance, 
will contain the eleventh in the new series 
of “Authors at Home.” Mrs. Margaret 
Deland in her residence, in Mount Vernon 
Street, Boston, will be the subject of the 
sketch, which will be appropriately illus- 
trated, There will be a reproduction of a 
photograph of Mrs. Deland’s library and a 
page from her book of poems, “The Old 
Garden,” with Walter Crane’s decorative 
drawing for it. 

“The Relation of the Colonial Fee Sys- 
tem to Political Liberty”’ is the title of a 
paper by T. K. Urdahl in the July Annals 
of the American Academy. Among other 
papers are “ Oscillations in Politics,” by A. 
Lawrence Lowell; “The Study and Teach- 
ing of Sociology,” by S. M. Lindsay, Ph. D.; 
“Sociology and Philanthropy,” by Dr. 
F. H. Wines; “Some Aspects of the Theory 
of Rent,” by Dr. Roland P. Falkner, and 
“The Relation of Cities to Street Railway 
Companies,” by Dr. Leo 8S. Rowe. 

A timely naval story by James Barnes, 
entitled ‘‘ The Blockaders,”’ opens the num- 
ber of Harper’s Round Table for August. 
The issue also includes the winning story 
of the recent “Short Story Competition,” 
and further installments of “The Ad- 
ventures’ and “ The Copper Princess.” 

“The Child,” a collection of illustrated ar- 
ticles on child culture, by Louise E. Hogan, 
will be published some time in September 
by Harper & Brothers. Mrs. Hogan’s ar- 
ticles on this subject have appeared from 
time to time in Harper’s Magazine, and have 
called forth many queries from persons in- 
terested in the subject; some of these ques- 
tions the author will answer in “The Child.” 
It is the author's aim to have the work 
show the development of one type of child- 
hood, from the age of three to six. The 
ilustrations will show child work at vari- 
ous stages—block figures, paper figures, ar- 
rangement of colors, picture drawing, print- 
ing, writing, &c. In fact, it may be said 
that, the illustrations themselves will con- 
tain a history of the child’s mind during 
the period chronicled, 

J. F. J. Archibald, the first American cor- 
respondent to be wounded in the war with 
Spain, will have an article in the August 
Scribner describing the fight near Cabafias, 
where two companies of regulars were en- 
gaged. It is to be illustrated with his own 
sketches and with photographs by Dwight 
L. Elmendorf. Richard Harding Davis 
contributes to the same number an account 
of the “Landing of Shafter’s Army” at 
Daiquiri. 

Vice Admiral P. H. Colomb of the British 
Navy has written an article for the August 
number of The Pall Mall Magazine on the 
“Lessons of the Present War.” In the 
same number will appear an article on 
“Spain and the Spaniards” from the pen 
of David Hannay. 

BE. Roscoe Mathews, who for some time 
was connected with Charles Scribner's Sons, 
has formed a partnership with William B. 
Hadley, recently President of the New Am- 
sterdam Book Company. The firm will de- 
vote its attention primarily to the importing 
of editions of English works and to the 
publication of the best class of literature. 

This week’s Literature has an excellent 
portrait of Stephen Crane in half tone. The 
next number will include one of Mrs. Hum- 
phry Ward, with an excellent fac-simile of 
ber autograph, “‘Mary A. Ward.” ‘Among 
many excellent articles in the latest num- 
ber of the periodical is one by William 
Sharp, in “Among My Books”’ series. It 
treats of an Italian translation of some of 
Walt Whitman's poems, entitled “ La Poesia 
di Walt Whitman; L’Evolugione delle Forme 
Ritmiche,” by Signor Jannaccone. 

Napoleonic books continue to pour from 
the Parisian publishers. The latest is “ Bo- 
naparte et le Code Civil,” by Ernest Jac, 
Professor of Civil Law at the Catholic Uni- 
versity of Angers. The author shows that 
the First Consul has less to do with the fa- 
mous code which bears his name than many 
Mstorians have supposed, and that his hand 
in the matter was less for the interest of 
France than in response to the exigencies 
of his political policy. 

The latest number of The Pocket Mazga- 
zine contains a new story by Gilbert Parker 
entitled “The Gunner of Percé Rock.” 
There is also a curious tale by Walter Wood 


books of poems are “ L/Automate,” by E. A. 
Butti, translated from the Italian by M. 
Lécuyer; “La Villa Sans Mattre,” by Eu- 
géne Rouart; “ Eva et Lilian,” by Pierre 
Mail; “Le Miracle de Lise,” by René 
Maizeroy; “‘ Les Retours du Coeur,” by J. 
H. Rosny of the de Goncourt Academy; “ A 
Mi-Cote,” by J. Esquirol; “ Résistance,” by 
André Gladés; “ La Solitude de I’Hté,” poem 
by Henri Ghéon; “ Les Poémes de Amour 
et de la Mort,” by André Lebey. 

Harper & Brothers published yesterday a 
new illustrated popular edition of Will 
Carleton’s poetical works in six volumes 
from new plates; ‘‘ The Hundred, and Other 
Stories,” by Gertrude Hall, illustrated by 
Albert HB. Sterner and W. H. Hyde. There 
also appeared the fourth part of “ The 
Thackeray Biographical Edition,’’ “ The 
Memoirs of Barry Lyndon, Hsq’” including 
“The Fitzboodle Papers,” ‘“ Catharine,” 
“Men's Wives,” &c. This volume_contains 
a biographical introduction by Mrs. Anne 
Thackeray Ritchie. 

Lovers of “Tom Brown at Rugby” and 
“Tom Brown at Oxford” which are still 
not only read by the youth of this country, 
but in many instances used as “ readers ” 
in the schools as well, will be interested to 
learn that the dwellers of the Isle of Wight 
have just set up a memorial tablet at the 
birthplace of Dr. Arnold, the famous Rugby 
Head Master. One hundred and three years 
ago the Latinist and educator was born 
in West Cowes, in Westbourne House. 
It is reported that the owner of West- 
bourne House intends to change its name 
to Arnold House. Apropos of this, the 
announcement is made in London of the re- 
publication of “ Eton in the Forties.” The 
work is a collection of school tales, which 
@ London critic remarks is “all thor- 
oughly natural and boylike, and will make 
their Eton live again to veterans of tho 
forties.”’ 

A new and enlarged edition of Walter 
Pulitzer’s ‘‘ Chess Harmonies ”’ is announced 
by The American Chess Magazine. The 
volume is a handsomely gotten up book of 
over 100 pages, and is well calculated to 
interest those players of artistic as well 
as scientific moods. 

Justin McCarthy is reported to be at West- 
gate, London, hard at work on his remi- 
niscences, which it is said will be published 
by The Century Company in the Fall. They 
may before finished run into a couple of 
volumes, and there is little doubt that 
they will prove unusually interesting. Mr. 
McCarthy has known many of the most 
eminent men of the times, and he can write 
of them and of great events from an inside 
point of view. 

The next volume to be announced in G, P. 
Putnam's Sons “ Heroes of the Nations” 
series is “‘ Richelieu,’’ by James Breck Per- 
kins. It is yet to be written, and so will prob- 
ably not make its appearance for a year or 
eighteen months. “ Saladin, the Crescent 
and the Cross,”’ of this series, will be issued 
in the egrly Autumn. Stanley Lane-Poole, 
who wrote of ‘“‘ The Moors in Spain,” is the 
author Mr. Perkins, who lives in Roch- 
ester, N. Y., is high authority on French 
historical subjects of certain periods. He is 
the author of “ France Under Mazarin” 
and several other monographs on similar 
themes. 

We have seen a new metrical translation 
of Dante from the pen of Eugene Lee-Ham- 
ilton recently published in London. It is 
evidently the production of a scholarly en- 
thusiast, but contains very little of Dante 
and a good deal of Mr. Lee-Hamilton, ex- 
cept in the notes, which are excellent in 
themselves. As for the verse, although it 
gives much that is literal in the Tuscan’s 
work, it is sheer prose for the most part. 
But in some cases neither the original 
meaning nor good verse is rendered. For 
example» 

* Ma pol ch’io fui al pié d’un colle giunto, 

La ove terminava quella valle—”’ 
is translated: 
“ But when I reached the foot o’ th’ eleva- 


tion 
That formed the termination of that val- 


ley— 

We believe no one can find either verse or 
Dante in the above. The fact has been 
pretty well demonstrated by some of our 
best poets that Dante cannot be construed 
in an acceptable manner into English verse. 
Anglo-Saxon words, rhythm, and rhyme are 
too robust for the soft Tuscan phrasings of 
the “‘ Divina Commedia.’’ Italians are right 
in saying “‘ Traduttore traditore.” 

Students of French poetry will be in- 
terested to learn that Henry Holt & Co. 
will shortly issue a volume of “ French 
Lyrics,” edited by Arthur” G. Canfield, 
Professor in the University of Kansas. 
Over sixty poets are represented by some 
240 poems. Of course the best-known sing- 
ers of France have their place, but there 
are some verses by men who sing very 
sweetly, but who haye not attained the 
prominence of a Chateaubriand, a Béranger, 
a de Musset, or a Hugo. There are Tier- 
celin, Cazalis, Lemoyne, Hérédia, and Bou- 
telleau. 

a 
Children’s Stories and Their Pictures.* 

Miss Jessie R. Smith, in “The Story 
of Washington,”’ has adopted the follow- 
ing doubie plan: First, she told anec- 


*THE STORY OF WASHINGTON. Ulustrated 
by Children. By Jessie R. Smith. Santa Rosa 
Reproduction Series. New York: © William 
Beverley Harrison. 
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FEATURES: 
Assistant Secretary of the Navy 


Full-page portrait of Charles H. Allen 
of Massachusetts. 


At Chickamauga 


Group page of illustrations of troops 
receiving their pay. 


Story of the Cuban Invasion 


Hardships and experiences of the 
United States troops upon landing at 
Daiquiri on their march toward San- 
tiago, with illustrations of the de- 
barkation of troops, including the 
Seventy-first Regiment of New York 
Volunteers, and a first-class group of 
members of the Seventy-first Regi- 
ment on board the transport Vigil- 
ancia, 


A Great Naval Battle 


Double-page picture of the engage- 
ment between the United States 
cruiser Brooklyn and the Spanish 
cruiser Cristobal Colon, 


Crew of the Yankee 


Seven Illustrations, including portrait 
of Capt. W. H. Brownson, Command- 
er of the Yankee. 


Spain and Her Remnant of a 
Navy 


Pictures of Valencia and Carthagena, 
Spain, and of the Spanish torpedo 
boat Osado, one the few remaining 
vessels of the Spanish Navy. 


Men of the Hour 


Portraits of Dr. W. H. Tolman, who 
has just resigned the general agency 
of the New York Association for Im- 
proving the Condition of the Poor; 
of Congressman Benton McMillin, 
Democratic candidate for Governor of 
Tennessee; of the handsomest man in 
Congress, Wallace Turner Foote, Jr., 
Representative in Congress from the 
Twenty-third District of New York; 
of Major John W. Summerhayes, 
Quartermaster of the United States 
Army, who has been in charge of the 
purchasing of army transports and 
hospital ships, 


Fiction 


“Companions of the Road,” by 
Hardie Wright. 


Art of the Year 


Three of the most notable paintings 
in this year’s exhibition of the Royal 
Academy reproduced for the first 
time in America by special permission 
of the artists. Subjects: “The Let- 
ter,” by Stanhope A. Forbes; “ Harbor 
Bar,” by William Lionel Wyllie, and 
“ Memories,” by Arthur Hacker. 


Manhattan Maids and Kissing 
Bridges 


Interesting illustrated story of the 
quaint customs prevailing in Manhat- 
tan in the last century. 


The New Pork Times 


“All the News That’s Fit to Print.” 





AUTOGRAPHS AND BOOK PLATES.—WALTER 

ROMEYN BENJAMIN, 1,123 B’way, N. %. City, 
buys and sells original autograph letters of fa- 
mous people; also bookplates. Send for price list. 


The magnificent limited Wormeley 


BALZAC. 

edition, 40 vols., specially bound in % levant: 
for sale at less than wholesale price. H. S. 
Box 146 Times Office. ; 


FOR SALE.—“ Elephant Edition of Audubon.” 
Apply HENRY NINKER, 3,203 Magazine St., 
St. Louis, Mo. 





dotes relating to Washington to her class, 
consisting of children of not more than 
nine years of age. Then the little ones, 
after a certain time had elapsed, were 
requested to teli the stories over in their 
own way. If there were children with 
artistic tendencies they were to illustrate 
the stories. There was then reconstruc- 
tion, and, above all, there were the points 
which struck the young listeners, and it 
was made clear what were precisely the 
limitations of their vocabulary. The sto- 
ries are well told and the pictures good. 
No grown-up person could invent such 
illustrations. In ‘‘ George and the Cherry 
Tree”’ Papa Washington, cane in hand, 
is very aggressive, and George with his 
hatchet is very small and innocent look- 





